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INSURANCE 


Unusual Agency Contracts . 


| = IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 


agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


4 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 
The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 





tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 


~~ Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 





[We. 
amet” 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


or. 


ae ee 
ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP ., 


ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


“> 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 








Editors call him the backbone of America. Politicians call him the Majority Vote. 
Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 

He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents know him well. They 
provide much of the auto insurance he buys. And at the same time they are 
giving him opportunities, never before so readily at his disposal, to protect 
himself and his family more adequately with the home and life insurance he needs. 
For him, for millions like him, the State Farm agent is the Family Insurance Man, 


INSURANCE 
STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES / Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois - 





Insurance Stocks Best’s Stock Index 


Over-the-counter Market Bee AG ae 
| | Bois 





1960 Range __— Bid Price | 

Fire and Casualty Companies i Low 7/29/60 i | T 
Aetna Casualty (a) 76!/; 86 
Aetna Insurance 
Agricultural Insurance 
American Equitable Assurance 
American General Insurance 
American Home Assurance 
American Insurance 
American Re-insurance 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire Insurance 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers' Group Associates (c) 
Employers Re-Insurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md 
Fireman's Fund Insurance 
General Re-insurance 
Glens Falls Insurance 
Globe & Republic Insurance | 1959 
tae American Insurance End of 30 Fire 30 *500 30 Fire 

anover Insurance : 
Hartford Fire Insurance (f) Month & Cas. Life Stocks & Cas. Stocks 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins 
Home Insurance Company . 37.5 191.5 55.4 36.5 55.6 


Insurance Co. of North America (c) 37.8 186.3 55.4 37.1 56.1 

Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y y " . ° a 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins ‘ d 37.3 184.5 55.4 37.2 55.3 

Maryland Casualty 375 188.7 57.6 366 54.4 
assachusetts Bonding ns 36.5 183.4 58.7 36.9 55.8 

Massachusetts Protective Assoc 66 . . % . le 

Merchants Fire Assurance 35.2 180.3 58.5 37.6 56.9 

Merchants & Manufacturers Insurance : 37.2 198.0 60.5 38.2 55.5 

National Fire Insurance . 36.6 198.4 59.6 

Nationa! Union Fire Ins Pe i 4 : 

New Amsterdam Casualty sae 33.9 187.0 56.9 

New Hampshire Insurance (b) : 2 October ..... 33.7 57.5 


New York Fire Insurance November ... 35.8 58.3 

North River Insurance 3 D b 

Northeastern Insurance ! ecember .... 37.9 - 59.9 

Northern Insurance 

aieeteen Nat'l. Ins 89 Index base for the three above, 1941-43 = 10. 

Gils Cacunity 31 3 * Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
Old Republic Ins. and 50 public utility stocks combined. 

Pacific Indemnity 5 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 5 

Providence Washington Ins 

Providence Washington Ins., 7 Buildin Cc t Ind 

Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y os ex 
Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins 

St. Louis Ins. ‘'B" 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins., Pfd 
Standard Accident Ins 

Trinity Universal 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

U. S. Fire Insurance 

Westchester Insurance 





Life Companies 

Aetna Life 

American National Life 

Bankers National Life 
Beneficial Standard Life 
Business Men's Assur 

Calif. Western States Life (c) 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 
Connecticut General Life 
Continental Assurance . punanuneanrnueneiaeaeneeanouweeeaenvneaeanmpnnkeaxweeeaenes 
Franklin Life (b) 

Government Employees Life 

Gulf Life ; 

Jefferson Standard Life (c) ‘ Avg. June Avg. 

Kansas City Life 65 90 1210 1939 1960 1930 oe 
Liberty National Life 3 . 

Life & Casualty Boston 210 735 Minneapolis 202 683 
Life Ins. of Vir. (9) New York 219 778 Kansas City 209 648 


eee tn. : Buffalo 205 759 St. Louis 208 69% 


Monumental Life . 54 Baltimore 198 729 Atlanta 186 789 


National Life & Accident é Philadelphia 196 697 Dallas 171 631 
— Grae tte (Chicago) we y 2 Pittsburgh 219 700 New Orleans 194 729 
Quaker City Life (b) Cincinnati 209 711 Denver 195 633 
Republic Nat'l. Life (a) 40% Cleveland 206 726 Seattle 196 710 
ee ee Chicago 205 661 San Francisco 183 674 
Peagahars 73 Indianapolis 206 = 717 Los Angeles 167 705 
United Ins. (Chicago) ; Detroit 208 761 — 
ao wl ‘ite (c) V4 Milwaukee 209 739 National Average 200 720 


; : =e This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
} ye ae yd ta stock dividual , dividend. clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heatin Y sightine, sprinkler 
a Adtcted rele Ly Ry gl 4 . system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
qd) Ft eae for 10% Fh dividend allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
°) Adiusted cae 20%, stock Sividend the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
F Adjusted for 9 fer | split Ag 100% stock dividend —— therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
@) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend = buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
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“Would you have spotted this coverage 
flaw that won me a *1,000,000 account?” 


by a Philadelphia insurance agent 


“For some time, I handled a small part of a large 
manufacturer’s insurance program, and kept my eye 
peeled for bigger things . . . without much success, 
I’m afraid, 


“Then one day I happened to be talking with Tom 
McLaughlin, an Underwriter for The American. As I 
described my client’s program to him, Tom ques- 
tioned the need for the separate Profits and Com- 
missions policy which the manufacturer was carry- 
ing, through another agent, to cover loss of profits on 
his finished stock inventory. 


“Checking further, Tom and I discovered that the 
values being reported by the manufacturer, under a 
Stock Reporting clause policy, included the selling 
price value of his finished stock. By attaching the 
selling price clause to the Reporting Form policy, 
we could completely drop the separate Profits and 
Commissions policy and save my client $500 on 
premiums annually! 


“As a result, I wrapped up the entire fire line . . . 
$100,000 on buildings and contents, and $900,000 
Stock Reporter. That’s why it’s such a pleasure to 
do business with Tom and The American. It means 
more business for me!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH+AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS» BURGLARY: FIRE & ALLIED LINES» GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE . 


MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





‘“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


“That’s the way the cookie crumbles...” 


Things are going fine. Then suddenly—everything goes to pieces. An accident, 
fire, robbery, disabling illness, auto crash, lawsuit. So many things can cause 
you financial hardship, even clean you out of a lifetime’s savings. So be sure 
that you’re adequately protected, that your insurance is up to date. See your local 
independent agent who represents the Maryland in your community—or your broker. 
He’ll take care of you, and he’s handy when you need him. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 3 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity A) foe 
and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. ssseend cae joer 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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On Fifth Avenue... 


... the Guggenheim museum and friends—style setters all. 
From the left, Walter Strickland, Best & Co. president, 

Andrew Goodman, Bergdorf-Goodman president, and Mr. Za. 
Purveyors of elegance and pacemakers in the world of 

fashion are the Messrs. Goodman and Strick- 

land, while Mr. Za sets the style for serving 

the carriage trade of business and industry 

through Insuremanship. 
Small wonder that Zurich-American has 


for decades served Bergdorf-Goodman and 


st & Co., both on Upper Fifth Avenue and : 


in cities wherever Best has shops. 
Typical of business relationships enjoyed by both 
Z-A and its representatives. Intriguing? Ask us for the 


booklet ‘Insuremanship.” 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (an affiliate) 

135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois 


OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Amsterdam, Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Greens- 
boro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta. 8izmingham, Canton, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago. Jackson, Dallas, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Genver, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Richmond. 





© 1960 Zurich-American Insurance Companies *T™M 





company developments 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 


Swiss National Insurance Company, Ltd., U. 


Branch ; 
COLORADO Admitted 
Arrowhead Insurance Co. 

Western Pacific Insurance Company 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Automobile Club Ins. Co. 

Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Statewide Insurance Company 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
American Road Insurance Co. 
American Universal Insurance Co. 
Eureka Insurance Company 

Ohio Insurance Company . 

Preferred Insurance Co. 

Wabash Fire & Casualty Co. 
FLORIDA Admitted 
Cotton States Mutual Ins. Co. 
Mid-America Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


S. 
Miami, Florida 


Los Angeles, California 
Seattle, Washington 


Columbus, Ohio 
.New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dearborn, Michigan 
.Providence, R. | 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Kansas City, Mo. 


United States Liability Ins. Co. King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 


GEORGIA Examined 
American Security Ins. Co. é 
HAWAII Licensed 
Royal State Nat'l Ins. Co. 
Admitted 
Blackstone Mutual Ins. Co. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Celina Mutual Insurance Company 
KANSAS Licensed 
Coronado Reinsurance Co., Inc. 
Examined 
Republic Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
MARYLAND Licensed 
The Peninsula Insurance Co. 
Telephone Employees Ins. Co. 
Admitted 
State-Wide Insurance Company 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Hingham Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Ohio Insurance Company 
Preferred Mutual Insurance Co. 
Withdrew 
Dearborn Nat'l Insurance Co. 
MINNESOTA Merged 
Effington Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
with and into Parkers Prairie Mutual Fire 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Celina, Ohio 

McPherson, Kansas 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Salisbury, Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 


New York, N. Y. 
Hingham, Mass 


Hamilton, Ohio 
New Berlin, New York 


Dearborn, Michigan 


Parkers Prairie, Minn. 
Ins. Co., Parkers Prairie, 


Minnesota (surviving company to be known as Parkers Prairie Effing- 


ton Mutual Insurance Company) 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


with and into 
Phoenix In jrance Ce mpany 
MISSOURI Licensed 
Crown Mutual Insurance Company 
Old Security Casualty Ins. Co. 
Admitted 
Cosmopolitan Insurance Company 
EMCASCO Insurance Company 
Town Mutual Dwelling Ins. Co. 
NEVADA Admitted 
Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd. 
General Insurance Corp. we 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance Company . 
NORTH CAROLINA Examined 
Security Fire and Indemnity Company 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Premier Ins. Co 
Amco Inst jrance Ce ompany 
Imperial Casualty and Indemnity Co 
Midland National Ins. Co 
Valley Forge Ins. Co. 
OHIO Examined 
Richland-Knox Mutual Insurance Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 


Bankers Mutual Ins. Co. of Adams County 


Examined 
Adams County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 
The Bakerstown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Brush Creek Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 
Cannonsburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. cok 
Farmers Mut. Ins. Co. of Tuscerora : 


Franklin County Mut. Ins. Co. cies tk: 
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Hartford, Connecticut 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Chicago, Illinois 
Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 


New York, N. Y. 
..Fort Worth, Texas 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Rochester, Minnesota 
Des Moines, lowa 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Chicago, Illinois 
.Reading, Pennsylvania 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Gettysburg, Penna. 


.. Gettysburg, Penna. 
Allison Park, Penna. 
Beaver Falls, Penna. 

Houston, Penna. 
.Marble, Penna. 
‘ Wyal using, Penna. 
Chambersburg, Penna. 


Freehold Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. .........Pittsfield, Penna 

Friendship Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ‘ Chambersburg, Penna. 

Germantown Fire Insurance Co. Germantown, Penna. 

Gettysburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. } Gettysburg, Penna 

The Glade Mill Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . .Butler, Penna. 

Lykens Valley Mut. Ins. Co. Elizabethville. Penna 

Mutual Ins. Co. of Berks County Reading, Penna. 

Nazareth Mutual Insurance Co. Nazareth, Penna. 

The Neshannock Mutual Ins. Co Grove City, Penna 

Northampton Mutual Ins. Co. Easton, Penna 

Paradise Mutual Insurance Company Hanover, Penna. 

Protection Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of Littletown Upper Darby, Penna. 

Scandia Mutual Fire Ins. Co Lanse, Penna. 

Schuylkill Valley Mutual Ins. Co. eading, Penna. 

Stewartstown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Ste st Penna. 

Tri State Mutual Ins. Cx | , Penna. 

Towamensing Mutual Fire Ins. Co hicola, Penna. 

The Washington Mut. Fire & Storm Ins. Co. stle, Penna. 

White Hall Mutual Ins. Co. Doylestown, Penna. 

Worth Mutual Fire Ins. Co Slippery Rock, Penna. 

Wyoming County Grangers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. . Tunkhannock, Penna. 

RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

American National Fire Ins. Co. New York, N. Y. 
Examined 

Providence Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Providence, R. I. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Stonewall Insurance Company Mobile, Alabama 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Inter-Ocean Insurance Company .....Indianapolis, Indiana 

Transport Insurance Company Dallas, Texas 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Bay State Insurance Company Andover, Massachusetts 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

Secured Insurance Company Indianapolis, Indiana 

Universal Automobile Ins. Co. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Merged 

Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. C Yakima, Washington 

and 
Washington Farm Mut. Ins. Co., Yakima, Washington 
with and into 

Cal-Farm Insurance Company Berkeley 

MANITOBA Admitted 

American Equitable Assurance Co. of N. Y. New York, N 

Mutual Boiler and Machinery Ins. Co. Waltham, Mass 

New York Fire Ins. Co. New ’ 

OTTAWA Admitted 

The Tokio Marine and Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 

Washington General Insurance Corp. 

QUEBEC Withdrew 

Bankers and Shippers Ins. Co. of New York 

Jersey Insurance Company of New York 

SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 

American Equitable Assurance Co., Ltd. 





eonventions ahead 


AUGUST 


International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards & Com- 
missions, MacDonald, Edmonton. 

Ind. Ins. Agents of South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls. 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia. 

La. Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Capital House, Baton Rouge. 
Montana Assn. of Ins. Agents, East Glacier Lodge, Glacier 
Park. 

Wyoming Insurors Assn., Wort, Jackson. 

American Bar Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 

Nat'l Ins. Assn., Inc., Di Lido, Miami Beach. 


SEPTEMBER 


Maine Assn. of Ins. Agents, Samoset, Rockland. 

Alaska Insurance Agents Assn., Mt. McKinley Lodge, Mt. 
McKinley National Park. 

Nat'l Assn. of Mutual Insurance Cos., Hotel Olympic, Seattle. 
Vermont Assn. of Insurance Agents, Basin Harbor Club, 
Vergennes. 

South Dafota Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Sheraton. 
Cataract, Sioux Falls. 

Utah Assn. of Ins. Agents, Newhouse, Salt Lake City. 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance, Advertising & Sales 
Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

Mutual Loss Research Bureau, Mut. Loss Mars. Conf., Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. 


(Continued on page 133) 
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7 he proposed Hartford building’ or Hee ae are in Dallas T! The : proposed Hartford building TorChtage_| 


Building...to bring better service 
to Hartford Agents and policyholders 


Bringing the advantages of “headquarters” operations 
as close as possible to Hartford Agents and policy- 
holders has been basic Hartford Group policy over the 
years. Steps being undertaken at the present time will 
further serve to promote this program. 


In January of 1960, a new Hartford building was 
opened in Dallas, Texas. E arly next year,a new Hartford 
building will be opened in Cincinnati. Later in 1961, a 
new Hartford building, replacing present facilities, is 
scheduled to be completed in Chicago. 


These offices will become part of the Hartford Group 


network of Departmental offices, strategically located 
throughout the United States and in Canada. Other 
offices are in Hartford, Atlanta, New York, Minneap- 
olis, San Francisco and Toronto. All are equipped with 
the most modern facilities plus the personnel necessary 
to give prompt, efficient and complete service to agents 
throughout the territory supervised by the Department. 


Close contact at the grass roots, with fast, dependable 
service for every Hartford agent and policyholder, is 
a part of the “E Jartford Way”’—one of the reasons why 
so many agents prefer doing business with the Hartford. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY « HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY « NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


* TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





e°° Conflicts in “other insurance” 
questions involving liability imsur- 
ance have grown in volume and be- 
come more complicated by the vari- 
ety of decisions from appellate courts 
throughout the country. To meet 
this situation a western association 
of claims executives has suggested 
the formulation of a set of Liability 
Guiding Principles as was done in 
the property field more nearly to dis- 
tribute the loss according to risks ac- 
cepted and premium charged. On 
page 18 the application of such prin- 
ciples to eight loss situations is de- 
scribed. Comments and questions 
are invited, 


eee The present competitive situa- 
tion has caused many observers of 
the insurance scene to question seri- 
ously whether the stock agency com- 
pany can survive in its present form. 
One would do well to remember that 
insurance is a resilient business and 
has survived many other dark days. 
The stock agency companies are 
step-by-step acting to meet their 
problems and to take full advantages 
of their opportunities and poten- 
tialities. A leading spokesman for 
this type of operation explains on 
page 20 why insurance is Competi- 
tive Enterprise at Its Best. 


eee A great many insurance agen- 
cies today are expanding in size 
and volume of business. Since the 
biggest in the average 
agency is the payroll for office per- 
sonnel, it would not make sense to 
hire more workers to take care of 
an increased volume, thus allowing 
payroll to eat up profit. With re- 


expense 


duced commissions a reality and no 
longer merely a threat, it has become 
necessary to economize strictly in 
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order to stay in business at all. The 
practical procedure is to look the 
business over carefully, to discover 
which areas could be operated with 
greater economy and a more efficient 
deployment of present personnel 
forces, and then to put economizing 
measures into effect. Office machines 
and their by-products can cut costs 
in many areas by eliminating manual 
re-processing of data. More efficient 
methods of correspondence and tran- 
scription of longhand or verbal in- 
formation are also factors in Cutting 
Office Costs. See page 31 for sug- 
gestions for reducing agency operat- 
ing expenses. 


eee Aware that the installation of 
an electronic data processing system 
is so radical a change that it cannot 
be effected successfully without first 
being plotted out carefully, one com- 
pany selected a special staff to devote 
its full time to this project. Working 
in this area exclusively, the team put 
to good use its 4dvance Planning so 
that the system, once installed, could 
cover as wide a variety of functions 
as possible, with the smallest number 
of operational slip-ups. See page 33. 


eee Was it mere chance that during 


the past twenty years the cream of 


the automobile insurance market has 
been skimmed off by the direct writ- 
ers? Chance, or alertness, and readi- 
ness to move in at precisely the right 
moment? The latter reason is in- 
clined to in the article on page 61, 
which tells about the techniques em- 
ployed by direct writers in their con- 
tinual Market Survey and Analysis. 
In order for the agency companies to 
continue flourishing it is necessary 
that they employ some such tech- 
niques to get closer to their market. 


eee it is the hope of the world at 
this time that technological advances 
in the use of nuclear radiation will 
ultimately prove a boon to civiliza- 
tion. But even though atomic power 
is put to peaceful uses only, the 
danger of radiation exists and must 
be dealt with. On page 80 begins an 
article relating the activities of a firm 
devoted specifically to 
Hazards Protection. 


Radiation 


eee Last month we published the 
first installment of a two-part article 
on Operating Trends as considered 
in the light of present managerial 
problems. It dealt with management 
philosophy regarding the funda- 
mental concepts generally applicable 
in the insurance business and the 
present marketing turmoil. The sec- 
ond portion of the article, starting 
on page 89, concerns itself with un- 
derwriting administration, claims ad- 


ministration, and management con- 
trols. 


eee The practice of assigning small 
losses to agents for adjustment may 
not be as beneficial as was at first 
supposed. Most agents are not spe- 
cifically trained as adjusters and may 
make too large or unwarranted loss 
payments. In addition such duties 
represent an expense and absorb 
time which might more profitably be 
spent in sales effort. Finally there 
is the problem of training an ade- 
quate number of new adjusters for 
which the smaller and simpler loss 
situations are necessary. Some 
thoughts on this Small Loss Crisis 
will be found on page 94. 


eee The decision by a fire and cas- 
ualty company to enter the life in- 
surance field is only the first of a 
great many important decisions 
which must be made. Will an af- 
filiation be sought with an existing 
life company will an existing life 
company be purchased or will an en- 
tirely new company be organized ? 
Each of these alternatives has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Then 
there are such problems as the size 
of the life operation, its geographical 
spread, and the forms and types of 
policies it will write. The article on 
page 99 relates the solutions one 
company arrived at after it had de- 
cided on Entering the Life Field. 





EFFECTIVE GUARDS 


THE PURPOSE of making plant se- 
curity rounds after hours is not to 
ring clock stations. On this point 
all plant management will agree. 
They'll probably disagree consider- 
ably, though, on just what the uni- 
formed security guard should be 
doing and looking for on his tour 


Truth is that most plant security 
watches are performing only a frac- 
tion of their functions, according to 
Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency, which handles thousands 
of security installations for business 
and industry. 

The reason for the tour of clock 
stations over a prescribed route is, 
of course, to enable the guard to 


of duty. observe conditions and protect plant 





When they say, 
CP)! can't afford it! 99 


You Say, 


®® Charge it! 99 


ST.PAULS BUDGAPLA 


@ HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: Your client makes a small down pay- 
ment, then ‘“‘charges’’ the rest of his premium. He then pays 
‘‘by-the-month'’—or any period of time accepted. 


@ EASY! No coupon books to fuss with. Our home office sends your 
client a bill. (You are kept fully advised on any delinquencies.) 


@ FLEXIBLE! Common inception dates not required. You can add 
policies to the Budgaplan as they are written. (Monthly payment 
automatically adjusts.) 


@ CONVENIENT! Your client's signature is not required for Budgaplan. 
Arrangements may be made by phone. 


@ PAYS! You get full commission—paid immediately—on all Budga- 
plan contracts written. 


CONTACT YOUR NEAREST ST. PAUL OFFICE FOR COMPLETE BUDGAPLAN INFORMATION 


Ms eiRE 2ny 
A= 


HOME OFFICE 
385 Washington Street j 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota | Np 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
10 Post Office Square “Ss 
Boston 2, Massachusetts 


eo /d Seuramee 


Crmpantes, 
< Tey, ‘4 Mills Building 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N.Y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


San Francisco 6, California 


The Agency System ... An American Tradition 


property, and possibly lives, by tak- 
ing him on a complete tour of the 
premises. But the clock he carries 
and the station keys that record 
his visits are proof only that he has 
traversed the route. It is in the mat- 
ter of intelligent observation in a 
guard’s performance of his rounds 
that many plant security watches 
fall down, says Pinkerton’s. 

Here is a list of nineteen things 
this security service trains its guards 
to look for on every round—espe- 
cially on the all-important first tour 
of duty. In watching for these 
various conditions, the modern-day 
“watchman” actually serves as a 
combination after-hours firewatch, 
policeman, detective, maintenance 
man and general housekeeper. 


open windows 

unlocked doors and gates 
unnecessary lights 

electrical equipment or appliances 
left operating 

leaks of steam, water, oil, etc. 
blocked aisles 

blocked fire extinguishers, hose, 
etc. 

blocked fire doors 

evidence of any equipment running 
hot or overheating 

company products, equipment or 
material apparently hidden or set 
aside under suspicious circum- 
stances 

evidence of illegal entry or tres- 
pass 

uncovered containers of solvents 
oily rags 

evidence of smoking in non-smok- 
ing areas 

roof leaks 

unusual sounds 

closed sprinkler valves 

unusual odors 

any unsafe condition 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS of Govern- 
ment Employees Insurance Com- 
pany and its affiliates, Government 
Employees Life Insurance Company 
and Government Employees Corpor- 
ation, have all received Merit Award 
certificates in the 20th survey of an- 
nual reports conducted by Financial 
World, the investment and business 
weekly. 
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WHY’? 












Why? Because a K: thinking agent sold this store- 
owner Gross Earnings Business Interruption coverage. 
When disaster closed his shop, he stayed in business 
—thanks to The Fund. Business Interruption coverage 
continued his profits, the payroll of his key employees 
and met other fixed expenses. Without this protec- 
tion, he might never have opened his doors again. 
Facts show that when a serious fire strikes a business, 
two out of five never re-open — even though protected 
by building and contents insurance. Many who do 
re-open discover their credit has nose-dived. Think 


of the sales potential in your town! Every store, every 
business, every shopping center! Now simplified, this 
coverage is as easy to write as fire insurance. And 
right now, Business Interruption insurance is being 
spotlighted and promoted as The Fund’s LINE OF 
THE MONTH. Tie in with this nationwide push! Write 
for The Fund’s Gross Earnings Business Interruption 
kit today. Send your name and address now to: LINE 
OF THE MONTH #2, The Fund Insurance Companies, 
Research, Development and Sales, 3333 California 
Street, San Francisco 20, California. 
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Stock Underwriting 


By Lines—— 


NDER MULTIPLE LINE underwriting more and more 
Elva are writing additional classes of busi- 
ness and it is not unusual to have individual carriers 
report underwriting experience on as many as twenty- 
five separate lines. Therefore it is increasingly neces- 
sary to look behind the aggregate over-all industry fig- 
ures to ascertain the underlying trends in the various 
individual lines. Even these averages submerge the 
wide differences that exist among individual companies, 
but they at least point up the general conditions faced 
by carriers in the various fields. 


Ratios Above Normal 


Eighteen of the twenty-five classifications of fire and 
casualty business reported lower combined loss and ex- 
pense ratios in 1959 while seven reported higher ra 
tios. In 1958 eiglit ‘of the classes had ratios above 100 
while in 1959 there were only three—auto bodily in- 
jury liability, the largest line, and two very small lines, 
commercial multiple peril and glass. However several 
important lines were barely under 100 and the over-all 
ratio is still above normal levels. 

Total premiums written by the stock fire and casualty 
companies forged ahead by nearly 914% to $9,930 mil- 


* Combined Loss And Expense Ratios 
1955 


94.3 
111.6 


1956 
100.7 
105.5 

99.1 
Tht. 
109.8 
102.4 
104.5 


1957 
101.0 
104.9 

99.7 
123.8 

99.7 
103.2 
107.0 


90.8 
99.0 
91.6 
98.2 
114.6 
105.1 
100.2 


1958 
100.7 
92.4 
97.4 
116.3 
88.4 
97.8 
101.4 


92.1 
98.3 
97.3 
99.7 
110.4 
101.3 
95.1 


100.2 
95.8 
96.3 
85.7 

101.0 

101.9 
89.2 


1959 
98.9 
73.3 
91.3 

103.8 
85.7 
96.4 
97.9 


F re eee 
Extended Coverage 
Home Multiple Peril 
Comm. Multiple Per 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Comp. 
Misc. B. |. Liab. 

Auto. B. |. Liab ...... 
Auto. P. D. Liab. ... 
Auto. Collision 


Auto. Fire, Theft .. 
Misc. P. D. Liab. 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass . ‘ 
Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 


87.2 
90.0 
100.0 


88.9 
95.7 
92.8 
95.5 
102.1 
92.4 
85.4 


93.6 
89.3 
88.5 
90.4 
94.9 
90.7 
89.2 


71.7 

Livestock ys « 8F2 
Misc. Unsegregated 73.1 
Reins. Unsegregated 102.6 
94.9 
$7,662 


90.4 
97.2 
93.8 
94.3 
109.1 
100.6 
96.8 


92.3 
98.1 
99.4 
96.5 
105.5 
97.7 
92.5 


104.5 
93.9 
92.7 
95.1 

102.0 
93.9 
88.7 


73.1 
84.2 
86.3 
94.) 


106.4 
96.7 
93.7 
91.7 
99.1 
96.9 
90.8 


73.3 
83.7 
95.0 
98.9 


92.7 
93.6 
92.0 
87.7 
102.3 
97.7 
92.2 


73.5 
86.8 
75.6 
97.8 

100.0 97.8 
$9,077 $9,931 


79.6 
89.6 
74.3 
98.9 

100.5 
$7,991 


102.9 
$8,640 


Totals 
Prems. Writ. (millions) 


* Loss and loss adjustment expenses incurred t 
miums, expenses incurred to written premiums. 


earned pre 


For August, 1960 





lion with the rate of growth varying from a very small 
decline on surety to a whopping gain of nearly 50% on 
the new homeowners’ policies. After a disastrous first 
quarter, over-all underwriting experience continued 
the improvement that first became evident in 1958 with 
the final quarter of 1959 being by far the best. The 
incurred loss ratio, including loss adjustment expenses, 
was down by 1.2 to 62.5% in 1959 and the expense 
ratio down one point to 35.3% bringing the combined 
loss and expense ratio down from 100.0% to 97.8% 
and providing the first statutory underwriting profit 
since 1955, although still less than 1%. Not all car- 
riers are out of the red and those underwriting a rela- 
tively large volume of automobile liability business have 
been particularly hard hit as this important line is still 
seriously in the red. Most of the generally orthodox 
multiple line carriers are reporting over-all combined 
loss and expense ratios at least two points above the 
averages. 


Automobile Lines 


\utomobile insurance amounts to 40% of all stock 
fire and casualty premiums and reached nearly $4 billion 
in 1959. Liability coverages accounted for nearly two- 
thirds and physical damage more than one-third of the 
over-all total. Each of these categories is in turn broken 
down—the liability into bodily injury and property 
damage and the physical damage into collision and fire, 
theft and comprehensive. 

Automobile bodily injury premiums advanced in 1959 
by more than 10% (largely on rate increases) to $1,769 
million. The loss ratio declined three points in 1958 
and another two points in 1959 bringing it down to 
74.6% while commissions declined by one point in each 
of the last two years to reduce the expense ratio to 
30.9%. This still leaves the line seriously in the red 
and increases the ten year loss to more than $750 
million on nearly $111 billion of premiums. Part of this 
grief has been coming via assigned risk pools in most 
of which the experience has been simply atrocious. 
Setween the assigned business and stepped-up compe- 
tition the line is still running in the red for the current 
year. 

\uto property damage liability has had rather sharp 
swings in the past ten years, in and out of the red, to 
just about break even for the period. Volume in 1959 
was up nearly 9% to $762 million. With a decline of 
more than two points in loss ratio to 65.6% and a 
decline of better than a point in commissions bringing 
the expense ratio down to 32.1%, the line broke into 
the black for the first time since 1955. 


nued on the next page) 





STOCK UNDERWRITING—Continued 


\uto physical damage lines made a much better ten 
year record, with only 1957 in the red. With losses 
readily ascertained and rapidly settled it is possible to 
gear rate making more closely to recent experience than 
is possible in third party lines and premiums automati- 
cally increase as new car prices rise. Rising automobile 
sales in 1959 boosted volume nearly 10% to $936 million 
on auto collision and 13% to $487 million on auto fire, 
theft and comprehensive. The loss ratio remained un- 
changed at 60.2% on collision but was down five points 
on fire, theft and comprehensive to 57.8%. Expenses 
were down some 214 points on both categories to 32.3% 
on collision and 34.9% on fire, theft and comprehensive 
bringing the combined loss and expense ratios down 
to 92.5% and 92.7% respectively. 

Although the auto physical damage experience has 
helped soften the blow of the bodily injury experience, 
the proportion of physical damage business written by 
the average company falls short of the industry averages. 
This is because some sixty-five specialty carriers (most 
of them owned by finance companies) control nearly 
one-third of the physical damage business but write no 
liability business. 

Straight fire business reached $1,300 million in 1951 
for stock carriers but thereafter showed only very 
modest growth, held in check first by the conversion of 
term premiums to an installment basis, then by lower 
rates, and finally by the diversion of business to the new 





Net Premiums Written 
(Last 000 omitted) 


Fire 
Extended Coverage 
Home Multiple Peril 


Comm. Multiple Peril 


Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 


Workmen's Comp 
Misc. B. |. Liab. 
Auto. B. |. Liab. 
Auto. P. D. Liab. 
Auto. Collision 


Auto. Fire & Theft 
Misc. P. D. Liab. 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass . 

Burglary & Theft 
Boiller & Machinery 


Credit 

Livestock 

Misc. Unsegregated 
Reins. Unsegregated 


Totals 


1958 

$1,362,713 
525,648 
280,550 
27,173 
104,752 
194,300 
316,618 


239,827 
499,130 
803,066 
496,912 
602,158 
700,534 
852,061 


431,287 
117,582 
83,828 
186,552 
33,893 
99,934 
53,193 


9,386 
1,815 
2,804 
51,112 


$9,076,828 


1959 
$1,433,516 
531,609 
420,544 
34,222 
109,049 
203,546 
343,115 


279,340 
544,201 
860,685 
545,307 
769,085 
762,23\ 
936,265 


487,261 
129,700 
85,413 
183,378 
35,213 
107,054 
57,026 


10,032 
1,930 
4,496 
56.479 


$9,930,697 


%o 
Increase 
5.2 
1.1 
49.9 
25.9 
4.| 
48 
8.4 


16.5 
9.0 
7.2 
9.7 

10.4 
8.8 
9.9 


3. 
0 
I. 
-I|. 
3 
7 
7. 


6.9 
6.3 
60.3 
10.5 


9.4 





package forms. The drive for a better relationship of 


Class 
of 


Business 
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Misc. Unseg 
Reins. Unsea. 


Totals 


*Last C 
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insurance to value and the reduction of term discounts 


STOCK UNDERWRITING BY LINES 


7 


Premiums 


Earned 


$1,390,090 
528,540 
297,403 
31,892 
07,982 
201,267 
329,372 


67,240 
9,428 
60,848 
48.559 
84,600 
534,362 
844,076 
1,700,799 
140,357 
913,833 
463,533 
125,222 


5172 


85,545 
183,223 
35,436 
103,870 
52,254 
9,379 
1,907 


3,782 
53,840 


$9,526,359 


} 


Losses 


Inc'd. 


50.5 
42.4 
45.4 
61.2 
49.0 
62.2 
51.3 


40.8 
41.4 
46.1 
38.9 
51.1 
82.2 
65.0 


42.9 
62.1 
54.4 
52.2 
50.0 
41.4 


37.8 
27.1 
47.7 
44.0 
29.7 
19.3 
52.1 


33.0 
59.6 


54.4 


; 
Adj. 
Exp. 


3.8 
7.3 
6.0 
4.7 
3.4 
6.2 
5.8 


0 @2O 
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earned. {To premiums written. 


t t *Stat. 
Comm. Other : Undr. 
Inc'd. Acq. P. or L. 


26.9 
27.9 
26.5 
16.3 
19.1 
17.0 
22.7 


—$4,116 
23,176 
—23.457 
-2,116 
15,041 
6,579 
1,461 
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28.4 
23.5 
26.9 
21.7 
22.4 


5.4 


11.4 


3,976 
1,085 
1,852 
8,359 
1911 
9,181 
1,018 


~~ o> 
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7,788 
-115,422 
10,287 
60,688 
25,846 
6,277 
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6,857 
22,493 
685 
911 
1,267 
2,205 
244 
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631 
268 
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2.9 $73,605 


**Does not include Federal income taxes. 
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helped raise volume by 2% in 1958 and by better than 
5% in 1959 to reach $1,434 million. Experience, which 
had deteriorated in 1956, 1957 and 1958 improved frac- 
tionally in 1958 and by nearly two points in 1959 to 
break out of the red and bring the combined loss and 
expense ratio down to 98.9%. 

The fastest growing branch of the business is the 
package policies in the homeowners’ field which jumped 
some $140 million (50%) in 1959 to $420 million. The 
line is still unseasoned and has had so many policy and 
rate changes that some underwriters are worried that 
coverage is too broad for the rates charged. However, 
the combined loss and expense ratio dropped nearly 
2% points in 1958 and six points in 1959 to bring it 
down to a very respectable 91.3%. Commercial mul- 
tiple peril, a very small line, is still in trouble. 

Extended coverage premiums rose only 1% to $532 
million and experience was in the black for the second 
year in a row. However, the combined loss and expense 
ratio rose nearly three points to 95.3%. Inland marine 
volume advanced by about 814% to $343 million and 
the line finally broke out of the red with the combined 
loss and expense ratio 2% points lower at 97.9%. Ocean 
marine volume was up nearly 5% to exceed $200 million 
for the first time since war-time 1942 and experience 
was slightly improved at 96.4%. 

Workmen’s compensation volume rose by 7% to $860 
million. Profit margins, which have been narrowing 
since 1954, reached the vanishing point in 1959 with a 
further increase of two points in the combined loss and 
expense ratio to 99.4%. Rising benefits, more liberal 
interpretation of statutes and higher hospital and med- 
ical costs have been factors in the rising loss trend. 
General liability business rose nearly 10% to $545 
million due in part to rate increases and the reduction 
in term discounts on policies written for more than one 
year. Experience improved with a drop of more than 
three points in combined loss and expense ratio to 
96.5%. 


Fidelity volume was up less than 2% to $85 million 


and surety volume off less than 2% to $183 million. 
Fidelity experience improved by more than four points 
bringing the combined loss and expense ratio down to 
92.0% while surety experience pushed the combined 
ratio up two points to 87.7%. Commercial accident and 
health premiums advanced by 16% to $279 million while 
group rose 9% to $544 million. Experience varied only 
fractionally from 1958 with the 1959 combined ratio 
at 92.3% for commercial and 98.1% for group. 

Full supporting tables of experience by line by com- 
pany will appear in Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 





New Directors 


American Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. (Chicago, Iil.): 
Donald C. Power, chairman of the board, General Tele- 
hone & Electronics corporation, New York city, has been 
elected a director of this company and a member of the 
Eastern Advisory board of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company. 

American Title Insurance Company (Miami, Florida): 
Harry J. Kane, Jr., president of The Columbia Title Insur- 
ance Company and The Real Estate Title Insurance Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia, and George W. De- 
Franceaux, director of Real Estate Title. 


THE ANSWERS 
TO YOUR 
REINSURANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
ARE YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


EXCESS OF LOSS 
PRO RATA 
CATASTROPHE 


Your reinsurance needs receive executive attention 


OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





HE PACIFIC CLAIM Executives’ 

\ssociation has been consider 
ing the adoption of Liability Guiding 
Principles to help settle tl 


e disputes 
between companies on overlapping 
coverage situations. Prior to their re 
cent spring meeting at San Francisco, 
all the members had been furnished 
eight 
loss situations where Guiding Prin 
The 


indicated their general 


with a proposal dealing with 
ciples would apply. members 
approval of 
such an approach, but reserved com 
mitting their companies to formal 
adoption of the Guiding Principles 
until they had further opportunity 
of discussing this proposal with the 
executives of their respective com 
panies. Meantime, it was the think 
ing of the membership that Guiding 
Principles to be completely eltective 
should the possible 
adoption by large segments of the 
industry. This is a problem which 


have widest 


has also had the attention of a spe 
cial group working under the direc 
tion of the Combined Claims 
mittee. There 
formal discussion of 


Lom 
been 

this 
members of the two groups. 


has some in 
between 
Further 
efforts are being made to get other 
industry associations interested in 
rallying behind the Guiding Prin 


ciple approach 


Committee Report 
rhe 


Executives’ 


report of the Pacific Claim 
\ssociation ( 


this 


ommittee 
dealing with subject.is as fol 


lows 


18 


“Conflicts in ‘other insurance’ 


questions involving liability insurance 


grow in frequency and are made 


more complicated by the variety of 
decisions from appellate 
throughout the country. From the 
decisions adopting a divergence of 


courts 


interpretation and answers to over 
lapping liability questions, there 
seems to be little opportunity of 
framing a policy for claim depart- 
ments which can be followed on a 
nationwide basis. 

Out of this jungle of confusion, the 
companies obviously have a duty to 
the public and for their own welfare 
to avoid conflict by editing policy 
language and studying fundamental 
concepts of insurance to formulate 
and adopt a set of Guiding Principles 
as was done in the property field 
which more nearly distribute loss 
according to risks 
premium charged. 


accepted and 

Claims men generally have a desire 
to accomplish large areas of agree- 
ment. The question is how it can 
be done effectively and equitably. 
A basic first is to start with the more 
common situations involve 
dual coverage carried by two or 
more carriers for the same or related 


which 


insureds and see what can be done 
in establishing a Guiding Principle 
which will fit and represent a reason- 
able solution to the majority of cases 
involving similar policy language 
and factual considerations. 

Before getting into these situa- 
tions, it is necessary to establish some 
ground rules which both pay respect 


to insurance fundamentals and also 
examine the wisdom of certain lan- 
guage historically employed which 
may be the root of the 
trouble. 

ga examination of funda- 
mentals, we need to recognize the 
basic and primary risk is the specific 
vehicle for actuarial or 
experience has 


some of 


our 


which an 
premium been 
representing the average 
exposure for that vehicle under the 
control of a named insured who may 
extend the insurer’s liability to others 
who through consent become per- 


charged 


missive users or persons who can be 
held liable for the vehicle’s operation. 
When ‘other insurance’ for the same 
interest becomes available, it is usu- 
ally through the extensions of cov- 
erage which have gradually been 
added to basic contracts which are 
primarily concerned with another 
area of risk and exposure, but mar- 
ginally provide dual coverage. 


Primary Loss 


Thus, we should follow as a basic 
principle the thought loss should 
primarily fall upon the company re- 
ceiving the most or full premium 
for the exposure and_ secondarily 
upon the company receiving only a 
marginal premium for a part of the 
risk which is relatively remote com- 
pared with the total other exposures 
under that same contract for which 
a greater part of the whole premium 
is allocated. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“LIFT” INSURANCE 


... for the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company is custom- 
tailored by the Phoenix. Wrigley, whose products 
have given America ‘‘a refreshing little lift” for over 
sixty years, today imports millions of dollars worth 
of chicle, produces many more million packs of gum 
to satisfy the nation’s taste. To insure the steady 
input of raw materials — and the steady output and 
distribution of the finished product—Wrigley depends 
on modern insurance, tailored to the company’s 
needs by the Phoenix. One low-cost Phoenix policy 
protects both ingredients and products against 
damage or destruction in transit or in warehouse. 

Find out how much you can save —and how effec- 
tively you can insure your property—by consolidating 
all the different insurance coverages you need into 
one modern Phoenix package policy. Whether your 
business is big or small, it will pay you to call your 
Phoenix Agent now. 


AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS BEHIND WRIGLEY’S 


PHOENIX @ HARTFORD 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. © EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


10 
MILLION 
LEADS 


You'll get new leads and new 
accounts with the backing of big 
national ads like this one, reach- 
ing 10 million top prospects in 
Time Magazine every month! 
This powerful Phoenix ad cam- 
paign will pre-sell Homeowners, 
Business Interruption, Accounts 
Receivable, Extra Expense, Man- 
ufacturers’ Output and other 
profitable lines to thousands of 
the best commercial and individ- 
ual prospects in your own area. 
To get your share of these rich 
markets, tie in with Phoenix Sales 
Aids all the way. Send just $1.00 
for your Tie-In Kit today! 

National Advertising Tie-In 
Kits: 2 newspaper ad mats in each 
of 2 sizes to run over your signature 
..- 100 mailer-reprints of the ad at 
left...all for $1.00. Write today 
to Phoenix of Hartford, Hartford 
15, Connecticut. 


ft 
PHoeNix HARTFORD 
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J. VICTOR HERD 
Chairman of the Boards 
America Fore Companies 


EVELOPMENTS OVER recent years 
have given rise in the minds of 


many observers of the insurance in- 


dustry to the following series Ol 
questions, all related: 

Have the stock 
seen their best days? 


agency companies 


Have they “had it” and are they 
gasping for air within the strangu 


lating noose of regulation ? 


Are they on the ropes, about ready 
for the count, more dead 
under the 

direct-writer 
competition ? 


than alive 
blanket of 


smothering 


and other forms of 


\re their comparatively high costs 
of retail distribution relegating the 
American Agency System and the 
companies that rely upon it to the 


scrap heap, steadily and surely ? 


If so, why remain hamstrung by the 
costs of doing business through 
agents and brokers in the face of 
direct 


encroachments by low-cost 


writer competitors ? 

All of these touch upon the same 
general problem of competition and 
what to do about it. The business of 
insurance is the competitive enter- 
prise system at its best. The fore- 


going do not by any means suffice 


20 








to cover all of the problems today 
confronting our type of insurer, but 
the space available practically pre- 
cludes other than the “broad brush” 
treatment of the general and specific 
topics. 


Some Industry Figures 


To bring my topic into focus it 
seems appropriate to quote a few 
figures. Total premiums paid during 
1959 by the American public for in- 
surance protection in all its forms 
life, property and casualty 
amounted to approximately $30.7 
billion, not including special forms 
of protection such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. 

In addition, life, property and 

casualty companies received during 
1959 approximately $2.26 billion as 
interest, dividends and rents on their 
invested assets. Thus during 1959 
their income from both sources, un- 
derwriting and investments, ex- 
ceeded $33 billion, a respectable sum 
by any comparison in any league. To 
cite a few key figure totals for pur- 
poses of comparison : 
During the record-breaking year 
1955 automobile and truck produc- 
tion was valued at $14.5 
wholesale. 
Private 


billion 
residential construction 
during the same year of 1955 was 
valued at $18.7 billion. 

During 1959 the total market value 
of all stock sales on the New York 
Stock Exchange was $43.5 billion. 
And so on. 


erprise 


Reverting once again to insurance, 
we find that property and casualty 
companies of all kinds wrote ap- 
proximately $15.7 billion in pre 
miums during 1959 or about one hali 
of the total In a general 
sense the property coverages, includ 
ing automobile physical damage pro- 
duced $6.3 billion and casualty cov 
erages, including workmen’s com 
pensation, produced $9.4 _ billion. 
This latter figure includes accident 
and health coverages as written by 
casualty companies only. 

However, the income from in- 
vestments was shared between life 
companies and _ property-casualty 
companies on a different basis, as 
follows: 70%, or $1.56 billion, to 
life companies; and 30%, or $700 
million, to property-casualty com- 
panies. 


volume. 


Investment Income 


Of the $700 million investment 
income received by all property and 
casualty companies during 1959, 
$534 million was received by pub- 
licly owned stock property and cas 
ualty companies. Of this amount 
approximately $236 million, or 44%, 
was paid to shareowners in the form 
of dividends during the same year. 
The remainder (after taxes) 
retained in the business. Because of 
the unlike situations among prop- 
erty-casualty companies today as to 
possible carry-forward of under- 
writing tax loss credits, I have re- 
frained from attempting to recite 


was 
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at its best 


any after-tax position. It is safe to 
assume that many companies have a 
tax loss carry-forward under current 
conditions. 

Getting back to the question gen- 
erally of whether the stock agency 
companies have “had it,” my cate- 
gorical response is, “No, of course 
not!” 


Opportunities 


In my humble opinion, the chal- 
lenges and opportunities which con- 
front our type of insurance capital 
today, here and abroad, parallel in 
many respects the prospects which 
brought so many of today’s large and 
prosperous institutions 
into being about one hundred years 


ago. 


insurance 


Such capital stock insurance 
companies received early reverses, 
some of them staggering, but they 
dug in more firmly than ever and 
have rewarded their owners 
very: handsomely for their courage 
and faith. 


since 


At all times searching introspec- 
tion is wholesome and many times 
it helps to make policy for the future. 

For example, within the memories 
of many of us hurricanes were visit- 
ing the Southeastern region of the 
United States with such regularity 
that some companies reached the 
conclusion that Mother Nature had 
placed an Indian sign on the area. 
Some insurers withdrew their facili- 
ties from the section in the face of 
apparent hopelessness. Others of us 
remained. We encouraged the enact- 
1960 
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ment of new local building codes de- 
signed for wind resistive construc- 
tion. In addition, we sought and ob- 
tained higher rates. In due course 
the combination of remedies, plus a 
cooperative and perhaps repentant 
Mother Nature, stemmed the tide 
and rewarded reasonably those who 
had the courage to sweat it out. 
Another During the 
early years of the great depression 
things looked pretty hopeless for the 
property and casualty companies. 
Losses were pouring in, depository 


example : 


bonds were a nightmare, mortgage 
guarantees were sounding the death 
knell of some companies, and so on. 
Pyramided on top of these under- 
writing woes, was the distressing 
fact that many insurance companies 
were practically without surplus 
funds and even had impaired capital 
when their securities were valued at 
the then current market quotations. 
A very dismal picture indeed! 


March 1933 


Well, along came the bank holiday 


during March 1933. The fire loss 


frequency and loss ratios dropped 
precipitately. On several fronts the 
picture changed and the deep depres- 
sion period turned out to be one of 


the most profitable underwriting 
cycles in history for property insur 
ance companies. Despite technical 
insolvency, the cash flow intake from 
underwriting operations was more 
than ample to meet all cash demands 
for then current losses and expenses 





In addition, the excess of under 
writing income over outgo produced 
an underwriting profit on a statutory 
basis. 

\s a third example, take the pe 
riod during the few months im 
mediately following the Pearl Har 
bor disaster in December 1941. En 
emy submarines were sinking ships 
and cargoes at 
rate off our 


such an alarming 
Atlantic and Pacific 
seacoasts that marine underwriters 
were beside themselves over the dis 
astrous developments. Yet those 
had the fortitude to see it 
through the bleak period have since 
been well rewarded. 


who 


A Resilient Business 


This is certainly not a business 
for the faint of heart! These few 
examples illustrate the resiliency of 
this business, particularly at a time 
when everything seems hopeless. 

Were underwriters to retire from 
unprofitable fields of insurance as 
such fields experienced their re- 
spective cycles of unprofitability 
(and they all do at one time or an 
other) it would be only a matter of 
time before they would all be entirely 
out of the business of insurance. 
While prudent acceptance and rejec 
tion of individual risks, year in and 
year out, is absolutely essential to 
underwriting success, it is equally 
that, within bounds, we 
kinds and classes of 
through — their 


necessary 
see various 
coverage 


¢ 


adverse 





Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


. a magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court surrounded by beauti- 


ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 

For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 

AND .. . for an executive's wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 

The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . . 


The ‘Country Club 
Hotel of Chicago’ 
5300 NORTH SHERIDAN ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6000 
EDWARD L. BUCKLEY 
Vice President and General Manager 
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phases if we are properly to dis- 
charge our responsibility in the pub- 
lic interest. 

A wholesome by-product of “hard 
times” in our business is the discour- 
agement of impatient venture capital. 
It is axiomatic and, I suppose, un- 
avoidable, but a cycle of prosper- 
ity inevitably brings in some “quick 
turn artists” who feel that the under- 
writing business is “fool-proof” and 
proceed accordingly to stimulate 
volume. In due course the seemingly 
inevitable “sour” underwriting phase 
occurs and impatient capital becomes 
discouraged. Unfortunately, these 
processes usually leave some scars 
on an otherwise rugged, healthy and 
not-too-easily-bruised body. 

However, in some areas we have 
failed to keep pace with the growth 
and necessities of modern business. 
For example, many of our modern 
industrial, mercantile, service, bridge 
and tunnel establishments have con- 
centrations of insurable values so 
large that they exhaust the facilities 
of the world reservoirs of insurance 
capital upon which they must rely 
for protection and for insurance pay- 
ments in case of catastrophe or seri- 
ous occurrence. Within this impor- 
tant area our business should be in a 
position to tide them over a period 
of insurable adversity and should 
receive therefore a fair return for 
the assumption of the risk and our 
ability to respond fully and promptly, 
when needed. 


Public Relations 


Another area in which we have 
failed to register effectively has been 
in the field of public relations. It is 
difficult to glamorize the sale or 
purchase of property or casualty in- 
surance protection. The “pleasure 
principle” has not yet successfully 
been employed. The purchaser of 
property-casualty type of insurance 
cannot see it, taste it, feel it, or real- 
ize upon it, except through misfor- 
tune. If he buys insurance year 
after year and collects nothing in the 
way of claims or losses he is prone 
to feel that he has made a poor in- 
vestment. The intangible values 
such as peace of mind which ought 
to go hand in hand with an adequate 
insurance program should not be too 
difficult to “sell,” and a way must 
be found. 


While on the subject of public 
relations, I should feel remiss if I 
failed to observe that our business 
for several generations has had a 
tendency to become ingrown—not 
smug, but not well and favorably 
known outside our own _ ranks. 
Politically we lack understanding at 
the municipal, state and national 
levels. In these fields I am sure that 
we must set out to earn the hard 
way the respect and understanding 
of those who would be only too eager 
to help those of us who are willing 
and able to help ourselves. 

It is true that we have salaried 
staff experts who are doing yeoman 
service on our behalf but there are 
certain functions to be performed 
and certain responsibilities to be dis- 
charged which ought to be done only 
by the operating heads of companies 
if we are effectively to serve the 
public interest and thereby do our 
best job of stewardship for our 
shareowners. 


Adequate Rates 


Another area closely related to 
Public Relations but in a class by 
itself is our failure as an industry 
to inform the public objectively as 
to our urgent necessity for rate in- 
creases from time to time. There is 
no reticence on the part of other 
regulated industries, monopolistic or 
otherwise, in going to the public 
directly to state their respective 
cases whenever their rate of return 
falls below a fair and reasonable 
level. 

In this department it is not too 
much to hope that the newly formed 
I. I. I.—Insurance Information In- 
stitute—will effectively encompass 
such vital publicity within the scope 
of its other important functions. In- 
dividual companies must help in every 
way possible and proper to create fa- 
vorable climates for rate adjustments 
as needed. You might construe any 
success in such efforts as a long step 
toward a remedy of an old problem 
which has been an especially agon- 
izing one recently in several states 
where time lags between applications 
for increases and their approval have 
been very burdensome and expensive 
to insurers. 

However, it would be a form of 
competitive suicide to expect or at- 
tempt to bury our mistakes through 
the expedient of raising rates with- 
out first treating those causes of 





underwriting deficits to the extent 
that such causes are subject to in- 
ternal corrective remedies; that is, 
those that are within our control 
and which can be effectively applied 
internally. 

While insurance is regarded by 
some as a monopoly because of the 
presence of rating bureaus under 
State authority and _ supervision, 
there has never been throughout the 
years absolute uniformity of pre- 
mium price without deviation or 
modification in some form or an- 
other. 


Community Activities 


Related to the foregoing is the 
added necessity for participation by 
insurance company executives in 
community affairs of all descriptions. 
We should also be willing, ready and 
able to assist through directorships 
other businesses in discharging their 
corporate chores in much the same 
manner that those in similar capaci- 
ties in other businesses help us.’ 

We do an ineffective job of ac- 
counting our income and outgo to 
the public. We’ve done a miserable 
job of informing the public that 
much of what has been paid to us 
in premiums has been constructively 
used throughout the years to mini- 
mize the exposure of the public in 
all walks of life to loss and that an 
ideal situation would be a steadily 
diminishing number of insurable 
misfortunes with a corresponding 
reduction in insurance costs. When- 
ever we spend money to reduce ex- 
posure to losses such as by testing 
new products in our Underwriters 
Laboratories or by analyzing acci- 
dent-prone points in highways and 
streets, we are, in a manner of speak- 
ing, compounding preventive medi- 
cine. Under such conditions the 
stand-by premium charges for in- 
surance coverage might easily ex- 
ceed to pay-out for losses year by 
year but with the ultimate net cost 
for the over-all insurance protection 
greatly below present costs. 

We have heard much about the 
alleged disadvantages of marketing 
our type of stock company insurance 
through the facilities of the Ameri- 
can Agency System in competition 
with direct writers and others who 
are selling essentially on a price 
basis. While ample room exists in 
our business for reductions in pro- 
duction and underwriting costs, it 


would, in my opinion, be a major 
mistake to attempt to write off the 
American Agency System as a fac- 
tor expendable from the insurance 
economy of this country. No small 
part of the success of the business of 
insurance in the United States is 
due to the incentive system inherent 
in the American Agency pattern. 
The agents and the stock agency 
companies working together can and 
must keep the ultimate cost of in- 
surance to the consumer competitive. 
That this will be accomplished be- 
fore the proverbial horse is stolen, 
I have no doubt. 

Even now stock agency companies 
generally meet the competitive costs 
of all types of companies except for 
the costs of retail distribution. In 
other words, the costs of claims, 
claims expenses, taxes, administra- 
tion and those items which might 
generically be termed the costs of 
raw materials, processing and whole- 
sale distribution compare favorably 
in the case of stock agency com- 
panies with the same items of cost in 
the aggregate with the so-called 
direct-writer competition, stock or 
mutual. 

At times it seems to me that the 
paper pushing preoccupations of our 
business at all levels, but more parti- 
cularly at the production under 
writing and claims levels, have sty- 
mied our sales efforts, opportunities 
and techniques to the point where a 
revolutionary reappraisal of the 
whole system is in order. 


Expense Savings Possibilities 


There are undoubtedly many ex- 
pense savings to be had through 
automation in one form or another 
and these are presently far beyond 
the drafting board stage in many 
property and casualty companies, 
including our own. Research is a 
trite term worn threadbare in our 
business. To the extent that research 
can be employed in analyzing our 
market problems, our underwriting 
problems, our accounting, statistical 
and banking problems, it must be 
employed and relied upon by in- 
surers, collectively and individually. 

Among the remedies being intro- 
duced by the industry generally are 
sundry economy type automobile 
policies. As we know, there is noth- 
ing new in this approach but it is 
a comparatively recent innovation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ready 
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today’s 
Minute Man 


...at the Middlesex Mutual and 
Lynn Mutual Companies re- 
mains ready to bring the friendly, 
fast, dependaBle Home Office 
assistance to you that assures bet- 
ter service for your clients. This 
close, personal interest which 
the “Minute Man Companies” 
continue to maintain reflects a 
134-year tradition of service to 
Agents and policyowners alike. 
More and more, Agents are ben- 
efiting from the better protection 
which the modern Minute Man 
provides for their clients, and the 
superior service he brings them. 


‘ 
>) 


“The 
Minute Man 
Companies” 


MUDDIESEX MUTUAL 
LYNN MUIUAI» 


* Fire Insurance Companies 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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for our type of company. It is not 
that we failed to recognize the prob- 
lem quite sometime ago, but being 
committed to the American Agency 
System it would not have been fea- 
sible until about a year ago for us 
to have embarked upon such a pro- 
gram. The experience of our com- 
panies in this effort parallels sub- 
stantially that of the other standard 
stock companies. However, this 
phase is probably the most signifi- 
cant of all because of the relative 
importance of the automobile account 
and the “sticky” underwriting prob- 
lems presented by it to us. Then, 
too, it is primarily within the auto- 
mobile insurance area that direct 
writers have made their spectacular 
inroads since World War II. 
3arely a day passes that news- 
paper headlines, radio and television 
do not drive home a reminder of 
insurance at work and the impor 
tance of our business to the entire 
economy of the world. We play a 
vital part in keeping it ticking. For 
examples : 
Transport jet planes in flight in- 
volve insurable values—hull, _lia- 
bility and cargo—of $25 to $50 mil- 
lion each, varying with the circum- 
stances of each flight. 
Greyhound ocean liners involve in- 
surable values—cargoes and passen- 
gers—up to $75 to $80 million and 
more each. 


Great Values 


Modern industrial, mercantile and 
service plants and equipment, in- 
cluding elevators, boilers, machinery 
and contents involve insurable prop- 
erty and liability values of literally 
hundreds of millions subject, in 
many cases, to a single occurrence, 
especially when workmen’s compen- 
sation exposures are considered. 
Modern bridges and tunnels require 
tremendous amounts of insurance 
coverage to protect adequately the 
investors’ interests therein. 
Nuclear power plants and the con- 
tamination and radiation liability and 
property exposures involve unknown 
millions of insurable values. 
However spectacular the business 
of insurance in action might be, the 
profit motive must prevail if we are 
to perform and progress. Manage- 
ment should not be satisfied with 
anything less than 6% underwriting 


profit on its property coverages on 
an average, and something less than 
that, say 4% perhaps, on an average, 
on the traditional casualty insurances 
including workmen’s compensation. 
May | sum up our attitude toward 
our competitors—direct writers and 
otherwise—by suggesting that those 
of us who still remain in rating 
bureaus and trade associations have 
today just about the same latitude 
to meet the competition as have the 
so-called “independents.” Some of 
us are excercising this latitude step 
by step and intend to leave no stone 
unturned which will place our type of 
insurer where it well deserves to be 
by any rigid competitive yardstick 
one might wish to apply—price, 
profit, performance and permanency. 
May I repeat that, in my opinion, the 
business of insurance is the competi- 
tive enterprise system at its best. 


CATASTROPHES 


THE NATIONAL BOARD of Fire Un- 
derwriters has assigned catastrophe 
serial numbers 10, 11, and 12 to 
losses resulting from widely sep- 
arated serious windstorms. Serial 
number 10 applies to losses result- 
ing from high winds and small tor- 
nadoes which hit central New York 
state during the late afternoon and 
evening of June 24. 

Number 11 has been assigned to 
losses resulting from the wind and 
hailstorm in central and eastern 
Iowa and Illinois the afternoon and 
evening of June 28. Number 12 
refers to the hail and windstorm in 
Denver and Englewood, Colorado 
and vicinity on the afternoon of 
July 3. 


Oklahoma Storm 


The damaging hail and wind 
storm that struck Oklahoma City, 
May 16 will cost capital stock in- 
surance companies an_ estimated 
$3,720,000.00, it is reported by 
W. D. Swift, assistant general ad- 
juster for the National Board. 
Stock companies expect about 15, 
500 losses from the May 16th 
storm. This is completely separate 
from the April 28th storm, where 
19,000 claims were reported for all 
insurance companies. 





REINSURANCE 


COMPONENT— 


Currently popular scientific 
term; suggesting a neces- 
sary part, essential for 
completeness. 


In Insurance, we produce a 
component — Reinsurance. 
it figures in every hefty in- 
surance deal — a sound in- 
gredient. We cover in 


MULTIPLE LINES. 
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IN A LETTER to the presidents of 
both stock and mutual companies 
Mortimer L. Nathanson, chairman 
of the board of the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, has suggested a plan to meet 
the competition presented by the 
Allstate Insurance Company’s non- 
cancellation plan in that state. Mr. 
Nathanson suggests the use of 
identical rate formulae and classi- 
fication plans by bureau companies 
for all automobile business written 
whether in or out of the Assigned 
Risk Plan. Thus, he points out, 
the Assigned Risk Plan’s primary 
function would be one of statistical 
collation in combination with the 
equitable distribution of business 
proportioned to the premium writ- 
ings of the subscribing companies. 
Higher limits, medical payments 
and voluntary un-insured motorist 
coverage should be freely available 

INSURANCE GROUP to the Assigned Risk Plan insureds 
Executive Offices: 901 N.E. Second Avenue who want it, he adds. Expanding 


Miami, Florida this point he notes that accident 
prone risks that cannot fit into any 
KM EHR HEK EHH . reasonable pattern of rate making 
should be separately and specifically 
experience rated and debited as 
necessary. If these suggestions are 
adopted, Mr. Nathanson feels the 
Allstate’s non-can plan would be- 
come virtually meaningless as a 
competitive weapon and allegations 
of discrimination based on race or 
creed in the automobile insurance 
market place would be automatically 
resolved. 
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AUTO SAFETY CONTEST 


TWENTY-SIX HIGH SCHOOLS from 
twenty-two states shared cash 


awards totaling $2,625 in the fifth 
Commercial Standard’s organized =r annual high school auto safety con- 
claim service is making . . . then test sponsored by American Motor- 
ists Insurance Company, Chicago. 
Twenty-four of the contest prizes 
were awarded to high school news- 
papers and student journalists for 


Ng COMMERCIAL STANDARD auto safety campaigns and for fea- 


INSURANCE COMPANIES tures and cartoons appearing in high 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS school publications during the period 


of February 29 to April 8, of this 
Prete ee Ee CMMERCIAT > year. Five additional awards were 
hak made to schools having the outstand- 
* ing school-wide auto safety programs 
inaugurated or conducted during the 
contest period. 


breaking .. . new speed records every 
day on claim adjustments. 
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WE DON’T 
BELIEVE IN 


RIDING 
2 HORSES 


... that’s why our facilities are available 
only to Financial Institutions and 
Insurance Agents who handle such business. 
In the interest of plain, common 

“horse sense,” we do not solicit or extend 
Agency Contracts to automobile, 

mobile home or small boat dealers who 

are not self-financing. 


The American Plan Corporation, 

specialists in the field of Consumer Credit 

Insurance, has pioneered in the creation 

of simple insurance packages constructed to fit coverages so necessary to sound lending 
the dimensions of the particular Financial practices—Errors and Omissions, Single 
Institution and Insurance Agency. Interest and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 


Our package plans include Physical Damage Our varied programs, each of which is 
coverages and Credit Life and Disability supported by our technical skills and 
Insurance related to the financing of statistical services, have been installed and 
automobiles, mobile homes and small boats, acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 

and our program includes all of the protective United States and Canada. 


THE 
Without any obligation what- e 
=r American Plan 
pleased, upon request, to ana- 
lyze your insurance program. 

CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 





EXPOSE 
GAPS 


4&tna’s highly successful Simplify 

& Save Checklist presents 

a bird’s eye picture of the protection 
program the average person 

should have for complete 

personal security. 


In a matter of minutes, 

you can point out dangerous 
gaps, costly overlapping of 
coverages and insurance 

to value requirements. 


Use it in person, 

or send it by. mail. 

It will open new doors, as well as 
upgrade your present accounts. 
It will help keep you in 

control and enhance your 
reputation as a 

professional insurance counselor. 


PROTECTION! 


with this easy-to-use sales aid 


eeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeveeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
55 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me a sample copy of your 
Simplify and Save Checklist as well as 
the set of sales aids that go with it. 


AGENCY 
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TAPE TRANSCRIBER 


A new budget-priced tape dictating and 
transcribing machine has been announced 
by Edison Voicewriter Division of McGraw- 
Edison Company. Called “Envoy,” the 
new machine features an exclusive built-in 
indexing system that makes word and 
phrase finding easy for both dictator and 
transcriber. Controls are few and simple, 
with talk-listen functions controlled at the 
microphone. Equipped with a ninety-minute 
tape, the Envoy has controls for fast for- 
ward and fast “back.” It weighs less than 
nine pounds. 
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Reader-Printer 
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office efficiency 


STAMP AND SEAL 


A practical addition to the modern office 
is the newly marketed Stamp-o-Sealer, 
which stamps and seals outgoing mail in 
seconds. Designed for top efficiency, the 
sturdy all steel Stamp-o-Sealer completely 
does away with licking of stamps and 
gummed flaps. And it allows for the 
storage of a large stamp supply in one 
convenient spot. Lightweight and attractive 
the new device works almost automatically. 
To seal, gummed side of envelope is slipped 
into slot, stamp is brought into position by 
twist of dial, and plunger is pressed. 


READER-PRINTER 


A new kind of reader-printer that auto- 
matically produces positive prints from 
negative microfilm with push-button opera- 
tion has just been announced. This de- 
velopment in the field of microfilming and 
printing techniques possesses reproduction 
characteristics of such high quality that 
full-tone enlargements can be made from 
regular photo-negatives. 

Designed for office use, the Documat 
Reader-Printer fits easily on any conven- 
tional desk space and can be easily moved 
to any section of the office. 


ELECTRIC DUPLICATOR 


A budget-priced, electric duplicating ma- 
chine able to reproduce 120 clean-cut 
copies a minute of anything typed, written, 
drawn, or traced, has been perfected by 
Ditto, Inc. The new electric machine, 
Model D-21, can deliver three hundred to 
five hundred copies in one to five colors 
from a single Ditto duplicating master on 
any weight paper. 

The easy-to-use D-21 comes —— 
with the “Sure-Feed” system which fea 
tures feed pressure lever, paper separators, 
side guides, and a lift lever for fast paper 
insertion. The new feed pressure lever 
and paper separators permit singie sheet 
feeding of any weight paper or special 
stock, with punched or round corners. The 
“Sure-Feed" system stops skipping. 


The advent of a new electric shoe 
polisher now makes it pessible for all 
office and sales personnel to touch up their 
shoes before contacting customers and 
prospects. Placed in any reception area, 
the unit can serve as a good-will gesture 
for incoming callers as well. 

The unit has two polishing bonnets, one 
for black, one for brown shoes. A. C. 
motor is activated by a toe-tip switch. It's 
a “walk up” floor unit which means no 
stoop, no bend, no messy hands. It has 
a chrome finish with rubber base to pre- 
vent skidding. The polisher can be bolted 
to the floor if necessary. The new unit can 
keep a shoe polish application shining for 
at least a week. 
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CUTTING OFFICE COSTS 


WILLIAM E. WILSON 
Proprietor, Wilson & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AYROLL FOR OFFICE PERSONNEL 
P: undoubtedly the biggest over- 
head item inside the office. There is 
not a girl working today in any insur- 
ance agency who doesn’t honestly be- 
lieve she is entitled to an immediate 
raise. There is no hope of cutting 
salaries, but it is possible to deploy 
present forces more efficiently. Here 
are some ideas on how to do this. 

Work inside an office can be di- 
vided into these classes: 
Policy Writing 
Billing 
Recording 
Accounting or Bookkeeping 
Correspondence 
Claim Handling 
I will try to touch on each of these 
operations with money-saving ideas 
designed to streamline your agency 
operations. Economics are no longer 
merely desirable but absolutely nec- 
essary to stay in business with re- 
duced commission a reality and not 
just a threat. 


Little Can Be Done 


As far as actual mechanical pro- 
duction of policies is concerned, there 
seems little that can be done to effect 
economy of operation. As long ago 
as 1955 our office explored the pos- 
sibility of using 1B M equipment, 
punch cards or a ‘Flex-o-writer’ tape 
so that policies could be reproduced 
by ‘automation’. Let me tell you 
here and now that at the present time 
with known available equipment it 
is not practical at an agency level. 
Lack of absolute uniformity of vari- 
ous policies, too frequent changes of 
rates and forms, but above all cost 
makes this operation impractical. 

There is a repetitive process in 
policy writing and billing, that is, 
dylication of insured’s name, ad- 
dress, description of coverage, term 
and premium. This fact indicates 
that there should be some way to 
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utilize the mechanical production of 
this data to perform the combined 
tasks of policy writing, billing and 
bookkeeping. The obvious answer 
is a Flex-o-writer. 

Flex-o-writer is an automatic 
writing machine which produces a 
code-punched tape as a by-product 
of writing the original document. 
As the common-language link in an 
intergrated data processing system, 
the punched tape automatically 
creates other records, eliminating 
the continuous manual re-processing 
of data that runs up office costs. 
While a policy is being typed, cer- 
tain data like name and address of 
insured, type of coverage, term 
premium, company and sub-producer 
can be recorded on the tape while 
this data is typed on the policy. 
Other policy data pertinent to the 
policy only, like form numbers, loss 
payee, etc., need not be recorded on 
the tape. The data recorded on the 
tape is later used to make billing 
sets. The tape itself may be sent to 
a tabulating service bureau and fed 
into a machine which will make a 
punch card, eliminating a key punch- 
ing operation. 

The disadvantage of this machine 
is that every premium transaction 
must pass through it, Therefore 
every policy and bill must be made 
on one or more such machines. This 
creates a bottleneck in any office 
large or small. It further requires 
a substantial investment in capital 
equipment. 


Careful Consideration 


What with recent changes in our 
business, the distinct possibility of 
renewal by certificate or continuous 
policies and some form of billing by 
machine at a company level, careful 
consideration should be given before 
making any substantial capital in- 
vestment in special purpose equip- 
ment. 

A disadvantage of these machines 
is the fact that a trained operator is 
necessary to operate one properly. 


This puts the agency over a barrel, 
if for example the regular operator 
is ill or on vacation. An inexpe- 
rienced operator who does not know 
the intimate details of the machine 
operation and agency commissions 
and company codes will cause im- 
proper recording or punching on the 
tape resulting in account current 
errors and other complications 
frequently referred to inside and 
outside our industry as ‘snafu’. 
Here are a few practical suggestions, 
however, about policy writing. 


Changes Effected 


Flat cancellations must be min- 
imized. The luxury of the automatic 
renewal must be stopped. Endorse- 
ments must be used where possible 
instead of re-writes. Firm orders 
must be secured for renewals so 
that changes can be incorporated 
when the policy is prepared, not 
later. A written application and new 
risk survey is a must in any size 
agency, large or small. Even in a 
one-man, one-girl agency, if the 
agent gives the girl an order on the 
back of an envelope, there are bound 
to be errors and omissions. An 
application form is a track to run 
on and the form suggests the infor- 
mation required which the agent, no 
matter how experienced, may omit, 
from time to time, if any other media 
is used. 

Completion of all information re- 
quired and then some is necessary 
to eliminate subsequent company 
correspondence. For example, the 
failure to designate a policy as a 
renewal may channel the daily at 
a home office or branch office level 
to new risk handling, resulting in 
costly inspections, correspondence 
and the like. It is expedient for 
agency staff to be instructed to com- 
plete fully all policy blanks and in 
addition in many cases to type on the 
agent’s and company’s daily addi- 
tional information, using the back 
if necessary and attempting to anti- 


(Continued on page 42 
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PERSONALIZED CARDS 


UTILIZING THE “personalizing” ef- 
fect made possible by attaching a 
business card to any communication, 
Poor Richard Just-. -Note cards 
and Poor Richard Christmas cards 
area unique way to correspond and 
extend best wishes for Christmas 
and the New Just-A-Note 
cards are available in several stand- 
ard styles and can be custom- 
designed with any copy, if desired. 
Poor Richard cards are excellent for 
short letters, quotations, or advance 
notices. 


Year. 


Because a salesman’s busi- 
ness card personalizes them, they 
require no imprinting. Because the 
envelope is usually hand-addressed, 
they get personal attention. 
Christmas Cards are available in 
six unusual styles. [our special 
styles of business cards with a holi- 
day emblem engraved in two colors 
are available with any desired copy. 


DATA DISPLAY 


A NEW DATA storage and display 
system, called Rastad, has been de- 
veloped by 
tronics, 


for Elec- 
Mass. The 
system has the ability to store, re- 
trieve, and display information al- 
most instantaneously. 

In a demonstration 
sat at a 
elaborate 


Laboratory 


Inc., Boston, 


an operator 
resembling an 
with a 21-inch 
and a keyboard 
similar to that of a standard office 
calculator. The operator pressed 
nine keys which gave Rastad all the 
information commands it needed. A 
simple pressing of the start key and 
two seconds later the 21-inch screen 
displayed an index listing the reports 
available in storage and the drum, 
track, and 


console 
TV set 


viewing screen 


sector numbers where 
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each report was located. A report 
was selected and a touch of the erase 
key erased the index. Nine more 
keys were pressed and the operator 
again pressed the start key. 

In just two seconds the complete 
report consisting of 100 lines with 
128 characters (numbers and letters) 
on each line appeared on the ‘TV- 
like tube. This report was erased 
and more reports were requested 
and displayed as rapidly as the 
operator could press the command 
keys. 

Robert Kelner, director of the 
computer products division of 
Laboratory for Electronics, ex- 
plained that the reports and maps 
were all stored on high density 
magnetic file drums. Simply press- 
ing the instruction keys and the start 
button is all that is required to re- 
trieve any portion of stored infor- 
mation. The system’s chief value, he 
noted, lies in its ability to operate 
with virtually any computer system 
in use today and enable that com- 
puter system to operate most 
economically. 

Since a computer’s principal 
function, Kelner said, is to operate 
continuously on a pre-programmed 
basis to keep information up to date, 
any interruption of this function 
diverts the computer to an auxiliary 
operation. Since a request for stored 
information requires an auxiliary 
operation from the computer, a large 
number of such random requests 
ties up the computer for unneces- 
sarily long periods of time process- 
ing these auxiliary requests. 

The Rastad system, Kelner ex- 
plained, eliminates this problem be- 
cause the Rastad files become the 
place to which the random requests 
are addressed. The information 
processed by the computer is auto- 
matically transmitted to Rastad to 
keep the stored data up to date. Any 
external requests for data are now 
directed from the system’s viewing 
consoles to the files, read from the 
files, and displayed on the viewers. 
In this way the computer is per- 
mitted to continue its principal func- 
tion uninterrupted ; while its former 
auxiliary function is taken over by 
the Rastad system. The end result, 
Kelner continued, is the most 
economical use of an expensive 
computer system and the very rapid 
display of up to date information. 


A Rastad system consists of from 
one to thirty-three high density 
magnetic file drums containing 300 
tracks on each drum, a symbol gen- 
erator which simultaneously gen- 
erates each of the alphanumeric and 
abstract characters required in re- 
port, map, chart, and other abstract 
displays, a master viewer and con- 
trol console plus as many associated 
viewing consoles as required, and the 
necessary associated electronic con- 
trols and power supplies. Each file 
drum has a storage capacity of 1.7 
million alphanumeric characters, giv- 
ing a thirty-three drum system 
total storage capacity of some 
million alphanumeric characters. 

Access to any stored information 
is achieved in just two-tenths of a 
second. The system read/write rate 
is 20,000 characters per second 
identical with the display rate of the 
display equipment. A complete dis- 
play consists of a maximum of 12,- 
800 characters. A complete opera- 
tion from the pressing of the start 
key to a completed visual display is 
accomplished in less than two 
seconds. The display may be erased 
immediately or retained for up to 
twenty minutes if desired. 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORY 


PHONE BOOTH JR. makes possible 
the complete communications center 
in home and office by placing all 
phoning needs at fingertip conven- 
ience, 

Designed for beauty and efficiency 
Phone Booth jr. features a versatile 
phone rest or note holder, handy 
phone book or file compartment, and 
built-in pen-pencil holders. 

Made of heavy, break-resistant, 
styrene plastic, Phone Booth jr. is 
available in white, black, grey, and 
beige from the Valley Bolt Com- 
pany. 
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GUS FORESSELL 


Atlantic Companies 


UR COMPANY HAs been follow- 
oa the development of elec- 
tronic data processing systems on a 
relatively informal basis until May 
1954. In May 1954 our comptroller 
selected four of us with varied com- 
pany background and made us a 
committee to come to grips with 
this field. We were given an office 
in a building a few blocks from our 
companies’ offices so that we could 
devote our full time and interest to 
this project. 


The Objective 


Our objective was to determine 
whether electronic data processing 
was feasible for our organization 
and if so which system would best 
suit our needs. 

We decided that it definitely was 
feasible, and that the Datatron 205 
would best suit our needs. We then 
selected our pilot application wherein 
we felt that we could realize suf- 
ficient savings to justify the ac- 
quisition of a system. The area we 
selected was our accounts receiv- 
able or collection operation. This 
area was an attractive pilot area 
for several reasons: 

1. We could save enough person- 
nel cost to justify the system. 

2. We could develop this applica- 
tion without disturbing other areas 
of our company operation. 

3. The then existing collection file 
was in punched card form which 
would simplify our conversion prob- 
lems. 

We selected 
several reasons: 
1. The buffering and editing facili- 
ties of the on-line punch card read- 
ing, punching and printing fit our 
concepts very well. 


Datatron 205 for 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Advance Planning 


2. The large memory and ease of 
progamming gave us the facility 
needed for our work. 

3. The price was within our reach. 

We signed a contract to purchase 
the Datatron 205 and entered the 
second phase of our project. 

Two of the members of our re- 
search committee returned to their 
former jobs and the other two set 
up a department which included a 
Senior IBM tabulating operator, 
two trainees, with college degrees 
but no company experience, and a 
clerk-typist. 

We set out to accomplish two 
things while awaiting the arrival of 
our system. 

1. The writing and checking of our 
programs for the Datatron together 
with the plug board wiring, card 
sorting procedures, etc. 

2. The development of procedures 
to be followed by the collection de- 
partment in processing those clerical 
functions that they would still have 
to perform after we mechanized 
much of their work. 

With excellent cooperation and 
assistance from the manufacturer's 
personnel we accomplished the first 
programming, etc., rather well. 


Second Phase 


In order to handle the second 
phase we “mocked up” sample sit- 
uations, and using our own people 
for guinea pigs we gradually devel- 
oped the collection procedures. We 
then undertook to educate people in 
the affected areas. We explained to 
them what we were trying to do, 
how we expected to accomplish it 
and the importance of their position 
in making it work. 

By way of stimulating interest 
the manufacturer arranged interest- 
ing sessions for them on some of the 


techniques of computer operation. 
We went over in detail with the 
manager and supervisors of the col- 
lection department and all of the 
people in the department just how 
we expected them to handle their 
phase. We asked for their sug- 
and practical 
adopted same. 


gestions wherever 


Acceptance Tests 


After was installed 
we debugged our programs and got 
ready for our acceptance tests. The 
nature of the applications is such 
that they do not lend themselves to 
a true parallel run, but we had built 
into our acceptance test one full 
month of sample operation. When 
this had beertf completed we con- 
verted our file in sections over a 
three-month period. 

As the operation began we 
worked closely with the clerks in 
the collection department in an ef- 
fort to insure their understanding. 
| don’t believe it is possible to over- 
emphasize this phase of an electronic 
data processing installation. Poor 
handling of the related clerical func- 
tions will do more to defeat a suc- 
cessful installation than 
factor. 


our system 


any other 

Most of the people whose jobs 
were eliminated by our program 
were absorbed by attrition. A few 
were transferred to comparable jobs 
in other departments. 

I would like to cover some of the 
programming techniques that we 
used, but first I had better explain 
our collection operation. We handle 
our fire, marine and casualty lines all 
together. We also handle our broker- 
age and agency 
group. As we record our 


business as one 
written 
premiums we create an entry to our 

(Continued 


on the next pace 
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Advance Planning—Continued 
collection file. When we receive an 
agent’s account current we remove 
from the file the details listed in the 
account current and substitute the 
balance due. 

When the agent pays the account 
current pull the total 
When a broker sends in a 
paying various items we pull these 
items. Whenever the item entered 
in the agent’s account current or on 
the broker’s check disagrees 
what we have written, we file the 
broker’s or agent’s entry with our 
written entry. The combination of 
the two makes up a difference to be 
investigated. We control the out- 
standing file by premium and com- 
mission for each broker and by com- 


we card, 


check 


with 


pany by premium and commission 
for each office and over-all. 

Before Datatron, the file was main- 
tained by hand on 
with machine With the 
Datatron maintain the 
outstanding file on magnetic tape. 
The accounts current checks 
are keypunched as they are received 
and the resultant cards are used to 
update the file, deleting matching 
items and setting up suspense and 


punch cards 
balances. 
system we 


and 


differences on non-matching items. 
Lists of the differences are prepared 
at the same time for clerical inves- 
tigation. The punched cards reflect- 
ing the recorded written premiums 
are read into our Datatron as a sep- 
arate operation. The items are sum- 
marized for collection purposes, com- 
missions are extended and a magnetic 
tape is produced. 


Broker Commission 


At the end of each broker’s section 
carry a 
total premium and commission for 
this broker. As a by-product of this 
operation, we list the recorded writ- 
ten premiums with broker totals as 
a matter of company record. The 
written tape produced is used as 
part of our outstanding file up-dating 
run. It is also used to produce a 
statement of premium writing by 
broker and office for sales follow 
up. This sales follow-up job is pro- 
duced without any further prepara- 
tion. Datatron reads the written 
tape and heading cards and prints 
the statements. 


of the magnetic tape we 
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Before Datatron, we used to dupli- 
cate each day’s collection written 
entries, sort them down once a 
month, merge in heading cards and 
then produce the statement. Then 
we had to pull out and refile the 
heading cards. While Datatron is 
preparing this statement it is run- 
ning a summary of premiums writ- 
ten by office, by line with a count of 
the numbers of policies involved for 
each break and an indication as to 
new business, renewals, cancellations 
and endorsements. The results are 
punched into cards as the job is run- 
ning. These cards are listed off-line. 
3efore Datatron we had to do a lot 
of sorting and summarizing to pro- 
duce the premium portion of this 
analysis and had no way to get an 
accurate policy count. 

The original approach that we 
took te our programs included built- 
in safeguards against unexpected 
interruptions. We recognized the 
fact that we would encounter oc- 
casional problems such as card 
jams, missorted cards, paper jams, 
and so forth, and built into our pro- 
grams facilities for getting off con- 
veniently and restarting without 
having to spend a lot of time on 
costly rerunning. 


Collate Input 


As an insurance against missorted 
cards we run all of our input through 
collators to sequence check before 
using them. We still encounter an 
occasional problem where an oper- 
ator gets his hands crossed, but we 
are able to go back into the problem 
and salvage most of our production. 

If the sequence problem is so se- 
vere that we have affected a portion 
of the file that is two or three hours 
behind us, we have provision for sup- 
plemental runs to insert the missed 
items. We might mention at this 
time that our operating experience 
has been excellent. We have gone 
as long as three months with no un- 
scheduled down time. We have never 
experienced any “main frame” trou- 
ble. The trouble we have had has 
been with the punched card equip- 
ment and magnetic tape, but both of 
these areas have given-us perfor- 
mance far better than we had anti- 
cipated. 

As we gained experience with our 


collection operation we discovered 


that we were in a position to pro- 
duce a better type of bill for our 
item basis agents and our brokers. 
Under the old system we used to 
prepare a bill which was a listing of 
every item in the open item file, with 
the nets spread by age. The result 
was very unsatisfactory because of 
the confusion caused by differences, 
late schedules, etc. With the Data- 
tron we are able to produce a bill 
for those items that should be paid 
in the month in which the bill goes 
out. We send this bill out in dupli- 
cate with a request that one copy be 
returned with the remittance. 


File Checks 


Under the old system we used to 
check manually the outstanding file 
for our accounts-current agents and 
write letters on those items that the 
agents neglected to include in their 
account current. This letter is now 
prepared mechanically by Datatron 
with no need for clerical review. 

We also run check lists of old items 
and suspense for supervisory follow 
up. 

We are running a few other ap- 
plications now that may be of in- 
terest. We prepare our ocean cargo 
bill, we prepare our premium re- 
serves and we prepare our budget 
statement. 

We are reviewing other areas for 
future applications with automobile 
policy writing next in line. 

I would like to express our enthu- 
siasm for electronic data processing 
systems and our gratification that 
our venture into this field has 
worked out so well. 


NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 


THE METROPOLITAN has introduced 
a new telephone communication sys- 
tem at its company’s home office in 
New York City. The new system 
includes direct inward dialing, per- 
mitting outside callers to dial Metro- 
politan extensions directly, by-pas- 
sing the company switchboard, and 
key pulse—er pushbutton—dialing 
on the switchboard itself to speed 
incoming Calls. 
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STOP “paper indigestion”! 





























Now you can run your duplicating machines or 
small offset presses at top speed all day! There’s 
no problem—no slow-down—when you use Nekoosa 
Papers. Electronically controlled equipment at our 
mills precision-cuts all Nekoosa Papers to just the 


stop “paper indigestion”... 
feed your high-speed 
office machines 


precision-cut 


COMMUNICATION 
PAPERS 








exact size. There are never any rough or crooked 
edges to cause you trouble. And Nekoosa Papers 
lie flat—never curl—never wrinkle. You always get 
perfect reproduction—plus high-speed performance! 
On your next paper order, it will pay to say Nekoosa! 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY - Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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NEW COMPUTER 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MA- 
CHINES Corporation has announced 
the advanced solid-state IBM 7074 
data processing system. The new 
computer is twice as fast processing 
business data and is up to twenty 
times as fast in scientific computa- 
tion as the IBM 7070 system to 
which it is related. Typical 7074 
systems will sell or rent for about 
twenty-two per cent more than 7070 
system prices. 

Any IBM 7070 can be converted 
to a 7074 system in the customer’s 
office. The major change is the re- 
placement of the three 7070 modules 
with two high-speed 7074 compo- 
nents, 

The “building block” design of the 
7074 lends itself to growth to match 
user needs. The capabilities of the 
7070 and 7074 now range from those 
of a medium-scale system to those 
well within the range of large-scale 
systems. Both systems offer five 
models of the processing unit; four 
models of core storage; and six 
models of core storage control units. 

Additionally, the 7074 can process 
any work planned for the 7070 sys- 
tem. According to Y. P. Dawkins, 
director of marketing, data proc- 
essing division, “No time need be 
lost for conversion or rewriting the 
7070 programs—the detailed instru- 
tions that tell a computer what to do 
with the data fed into it. Thus, 7070 
programs can be put on 7074 equip- 
ment directly.” 


Volume Production 


Volume delivery of 7070 systems 


is now underway. The first cus- 
tomer system was delivered to Texas 
Instruments Incorporated, Dallas, 
on June 13. It is expected that 
more than fifty 7070s will be in- 
stalled in customer offices in the 
United States by the end of this year 
and over two hundred by the end of 
1961. 


PAYROLL PLAN 


MASTER-CRAFT HAS PROMOTED a 
Poster-Binder payroll plan designed 
for employers of five to sixty people. 
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It meets all of the requirements of 
the Social Security and income tax 
laws and combines all of the time 
saving features of the larger, more 
expensive payroll plans, but has 
been simplified and priced to meet 
the needs of the smaller company. 
The complete payroll record is made 
in one writing and in one-half to 
one-third the time required for writ- 
ing and posting the conventional 
payroll record, It is equally efficient 
for cash or check payments. All the 
records are posted, referred to and 
safely stored in one compact book, 
small enough to be stored in a safe, 
file or desk drawer. 


DATA TRANSMISSION 
NETWORKS 


THE NATION'S FIRST data communi- 
cations networks for transmitting 
business, scientific, military and 
industrial information tele- 
phone lines at the highest speeds 
ever achieved with commercial-type 
equipment have gone into operation, 
the western division of Collins 
Radio Company reported. 


over 


Magnetic Tape 


One of the networks uses a mag- 
netic tape transmission system for 
inventory control between two 
Army signal corps supply points 650 
miles apart; the other—a 
to-coast link—sends missile design 
problems and answers on a punched- 
card transmission system back and 
forth between Charlotte, N. C. and 
Santa Monica, Calif. for Douglas 
Aircraft. 


coast- 


High Speed 


Speed in both cases is three hun- 
dred characters per second, equiv- 
alent to three thousand words per 
minute and double the data rate of 
any other commercially available 
equipment. With this speed and ca- 
pacity, it is now practical to link 
scattered data processing centers 
into an integrated system or to ex- 
tend the use of a single central com- 
puting facility to distant plants, of- 
fices or warehouses. 
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AUTOMATIC FOOD 
SERVICE 


WHEN OLp AMERICAN Insurance 
Company moved into a handsome 
new three-story home office building 
in Kansas City in June of this year, 
a major consideration was providing 
satisfactory food service for the two 
hundred-fifty persons who are em- 
ployed at the present time, and the 
three hundred who will be there 
soon, 

Located in a spacious area of deep 
lawns and spreading trees, the new 
building has as its neighbors the 
University of Kansas City, William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Midwest Research Institute. 
ever, 


How- 
between buildings 
are too great to permit Old Ameri- 
can personnel to eat off the premises 
during the thirty-minute lunch pe- 
riod. The solution to on-premise 
dining was found in a battery of 
automatic food and_ refreshment 
machines in an installation comple- 
menting the elegant interior appoint- 
ments. 


distances 


A second-floor lounge area is 
furnished with upholstered furniture 
and formica-topped tables and 
straight chairs, adjoining a vending 
area where a complete selection of 
and beverages is offered. 
Fresh-brew coffee, hot chocolate, 
milk, cold drinks, sandwiches and 


for ds 


salads, hot foods, pastries, ice cream, 
candy and cigarettes are available 
through the machines. Two sand- 


wich-heating machines are provided, 
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as well as a refrigerator for keeping 
food cold which is brought from 
home, About forty persons a day 
use the refrigerator, often supple- 
menting their meals with items pur- 
chased from the machine. 

The machines are enclosed in uni- 
form fronts of beige formica flecked 
with gold, and lighted by recessed 
ceiling fixtures. Tones of orange, 
yellow, gold and brown are used in 
the lounge area. The entire north 
wall is composed of solar grey in- 
sulated glass. This special glass ap- 
pears black from the outside, and is 
extremely effective in reducing in- 
terior glare. 


Widely Used 


The vending facility is used to 
some extent by every employee. 
“Vending satisfies all of the require- 
ments of satisfactory on-premise 
food service, and eliminates many 
disadvantages,” says Don M. John- 
son, Old American administrative 
director, A vending equipment op- 
erator supplies and services the 
equipment, making it unnecessary 
to maintain a kitchen or clean-up 
center. A single attendant is on 
duty during iunch periods. 

The automatic machines are also 
used for two 15-minute breaks each 
day, and of course supply round-the 
clock refreshment for 
workers. 

Because of patronage at break 
time, the coffee and milk machines 
are the most popular in the installa- 


after-hours 


tion. “Everyone remarks about the 
good quality of the coffee,” says 
Johnson, Fresh brew coffee is made 
from vacuum packed cans in an on- 
the-spot operation, with five selec- 
tions ranging from black to coffee 
with double sugar and cream. 


History of the Company 


“stablished in 1939 by the brok- 
erage firm of Thomas McGee and 
Sons, Old American became a prec- 
edent setter by emphasizing the 
needs of elderly people in life, acci- 
dent, sickness and _ hospitalization 
insurance. Old American was also 
the first insurance company in 
Missouri to adopt the sliding scale 
rate principle. In 1958 the com- 
pany’s assets were $13,145,930 (as 
compared with $4,474, 968 in 1953) 
and total number of policies in force 
was 378,275. Ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities is 181.12 per cent. 


VARIABLE BOOK RACK 


A NEW ADJUSTABLE book and cata- 
log rack designed by Lit-Ning Prod- 
ucts Co. has sliding adjustable parti- 
tions to fit most any size book or 
catalog. This new rack is especially 
suitable for telephone books, which 
vary in width. The elevated front 
permits the base to slant downward 
so as to allow for both easier han- 
dling and better readability. 

The rack is available in three dif- 
ferent models, fifteen, eighteen, and 
twenty-four inches wide, with five 
sliding dividers. Individually pack- 
aged, all models are offered in the 
standard colors of grey, tan, mist 
green and green. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Giving, Getting and Understanding Instructions 


IVING UNDERSTANDABLE instruc- 
(J and receiving instructions 
which are equally understandable is 
a segment of the problem of com- 
munications. In turn, communica- 
tions is a segment of the broader 
problem of control. Control, in gen- 
eral usage, means to check or regu- 
late, and to exercise directing and 
guiding or restraining power over 
some form of action. In management 
usage, the definition of control 
broadens to include the establishment 
of objectives, quotas, completion 
dates along with the means of at- 
tainment. How management exer- 
cises the control function is a matter 
of personality and personal opinion 
inasmuch as there are only two basic 
ways of developing control : one is by 
direct supervision and direction of 
the affairs of the office: the other is 
by the establishment of defined meth- 
ods or procedures whereby office 
activities are carried to a conclusion. 
The expertness of management is 
evidenced by the adroit combination 
of personal direction and defined 
procedure. Both methods require the 
communication of ideas, instructions 
and objectives. Unless we ade- 
quately communicate, our associates 
(and subordinates) can only guess, 
or anticipate, and hope that per- 
formance is acceptable. 


Control by Methods 


Written communication in respect 
to giving instructions is usually car- 
ried out through forms, reports 
and records where method is used as 
a means of control. If the employees 
are instructed to use a defined 
method, the details are (or should 
be) set out in a manual. As a matter 
of fact, a manual is defined as a 
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compilation of instructions. If the 
instructions deal with policy—the 
compilation becomes a policy manual. 
If the instructions deal with meth- 
ods, procedures and systems—the 
manual becomes an operating man- 
ual. 

A manual is a proper and neces- 
sary instrument for instructing be- 
ginners and new employees in the 
over-all procedures used in perform- 
ance, but a manual will not answer 
the day-to-day questions in respect 
to assignments. A manual is an ex- 
cellent reference and refresher for 
experienced personnel, particularly 
in respect to operations which are not 
performed daily so that details escape 
the mind. 


Establish the Ground Rules 


Management must establish the 
ground rules and the channel mark- 
ers for office activities, but manage- 
ment must rely on personal contact 
in the day-to-day problems—the 
follow-up of assignments, and the 
appraisal of the employees’ perform- 
ance. This is either accomplished by 
their own contact (i.e. manage- 
ment’s) or is delegated to others 
who follow-up for and report to man- 
agement. 

We use an old analogy which we 
hope is not too shopworn, notwith- 
standing its appropriateness to the 
discussion at issue—our analogy is 
the orchestra in which each player 
is assumed to be an accomplished 
musician (possesses proper skills for 
his assignment) and has the ability 
to read music (understands the 
operating manual.) What happens 
to this orchestra, fully equipped with 
the skills and the tools, when no 
orchestra leader is provided? Al 


though the music may not be dis- 
cordant in the absence of leadership, 
the coordination of the individual ef- 
forts to each beat and tone is affected 
by leadership. Our point is obvious 

that the giving of instructions and 
their proper interpretation is a mat- 
ter of personal contact. 


Control by Supervision 


An analysis of supervisory control 
responsibilities includes ten basic 
areas, provided that the individual 
needs of specific companies are not 
considered. The responsibilities will 
include : 

1. Inspection and follow-up of as- 
signments. 

2. Instructions and direction of as- 
signments. 

3. Appraisal of employees’ perform- 
ance. 

4. Planning and 
operations. 

5. Discipline of employees. 

6. Handling personal problems of 
employees. 

7. Training new employees. 

8. Establishing work schedules and 
making assignments of duties. 

9. Interpreting and applying policies. 
10. Personal contact with and availa- 
bility to employees to discuss sug- 


gestions. 


improvement of 


The first area of inspection and 
follow-up of assignments was cov- 
ered in part in the January article 
on communications. Inspection must 
be carried out with care or else the 
contact by the supervisor will be in- 
terpreted as snooping or rushing. 
One such occasion was developed by 
the treasurer of a company who, be- 
ing very impatient, would stand by 
the employees’ desks checking on the 
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booklets 


P-386—Vital Records Booklet 


Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, has just an- 
nounced a new booklet entitled "Operation 
Preparedness." This booklet, prepared in 
the public interest, deals with protection 
of vital records in all types of financial in- 
stitutions. The new booklet not only lays down 
a carefully-documented program for pro- 
tection of records vital to the survival of 
our economy, but also lists a complete 
bibliography of other reference material 
dealing with the same subject. Beginning with 
the precept that a preparedness program 
is something that a financial institution does 
or does not have, the booklet lays down a 
series of rules which, if followed, will insure 
proper protection in the event of any form 
of catastrophe. 


P-387—Air Conditioning 


During the summer of 1957, the Office 
of Buildings Management, General Services 
Administration, in cooperation with another 
Government agency,, conducted a five- 
month study the results of which appear in 
the eight-page outline, “Influence of Air 
Conditioning on Work Production." The 
study indicates that the work output of em- 
ployees in air-conditioned space is greater 
on the average by more than 9% than that 
of employees in similar space which is not 
air-conditioned. On the basis of the evi- 
dence of this test, it was concluded that air 
conditioning resulted as well in a slight de- 
crease in errors, a decrease in absenteeism 
and an important contribution to employee 
comfort and morale. 


P-388—Advertising Specialties 


Action Advertising Corporation has just 
published a new booklet entitled "33 Basic 
Ideas On How To Give Your Business A Shot 
In The Arm." Some of the ideas concern 
how to attract new customers, how to build 
customer loyalty, how to improve customer 
relations, etc. The booklet shows that by 
using advertising specialities you reach the 
people you want to reach, build goodwill 
and obtain word-of-mouth advertising. An 
extensive list of some of the thousands of 
available specialties is included. 
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progress of some special task which 
he had given them. This tactic can 
become as annoying and distracting 
as the opposite tactic of showing no 
interest in work assignments can be 
discouraging. If management will 
establish the completion date as. well 
as the method of accomplishment for 
each special assignment, follow-up 
becomes nothing more than an oc- 
casional inquiry as to progress. 

One company in which certain re- 
ports were due at different dates 
within the months established a 
“completion schedule and due date 
report”—one copy was kept by the 
manager and one copy was kept by 
the manager’s delegatee. The sched- 
ule was columnar in form with the 
name or identification of the report, 
etc. listed in the left hand column. 
The due date was listed in the proper 
column (twelve columns, one for 
each month) by date. Space was 
provided for additional and special 
assignments so that the supervisor 
and management were always in ac- 
cord as to assignments. If a progress 
report was not given to management 
on the “warning date” (a few days 
prior to the actual due date), man- 
agement could check on the progress 
and see what was causing the delay. 
There was never a misunderstand- 
ing as to what management expected. 


Management Interest 


It would appear obvious that 
management’s interest in office activ- 
ities as evidenced by their appraisal 
of the employees’ performance is an 
essential ingredient in controlling the 
production of the office. Employees 
have one great fear and that is that 
management is unaware of their co- 
operative effort. In one small office 
(three employees in addition to the 
manager) one employee was habitu- 
ally late and was usually the first to 
leave in the evening. He violated 
every rule of loyalty and was most 
inefficient in his conduct. The man- 
ager, being sales-minded, was out of 
the office most of the time. The two 
other employees were in no position 
to go to the manager and report the 
facts; yet the management was un- 
aware of the demoralized condition 
of its personnel. Management had 


not delegated supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

The manager was a generous per- 
son and when his little company 
made a good showing (profit and 
sales) he would pass out a surprise 
bonus computed so that each em- 
ployee received an equal share. The 
“goodies,” seeing the same reward 
going to the “baddy,” soon lost in- 
terest and they too became lethargic 
in their attitude and careless of con- 
duct. Things really began to hap- 
pen because it came to management’s 
attention with a bang that things 
were not being taken care of. 


Feather-bedding 


The moral, of course, was that 
management set up work schedules, 
put in time records, established 
policies, delegated authority, and 
finally rewarded on the basis of the 
employees’ performance _ records. 
Employees do not always resign 
when they find themselves in an in- 
tolerable and unfair position—they 
just degrade to the level of the poor- 
est worker as long as nothing hap- 
pens to jolt them into activity. 
“Feather-bedding” can be found in 
offices as well as plants. 

One of management’s responsi- 
bilities is the planning of the work 
and the improvement of methods. If 
management does not have the apti- 
tude for administrative detail, and 
many do not, rather than let the de- 
tails take care of themselves, delegate 
to another who has the aptitude or 
else hire professional consultants to 
advise and assist in establishing 
proper controls. We continue to em- 
phasize that an office will not run 
by itself any more than people can 
organize their own affairs—and 
about 90% of the people need guid- 
ance and direction. 

When management gives an order, 
issues an instruction, or makes a re- 
quest, and the employee fails to com- 
ply for any reason which he (the em- 
ployee) may ascribe, the fault lies 
either in his inability properly to in- 
terpret and understand the instruc- 
tion, and/or his attitude toward in- 
structions and orders, which over a 
period of time causes a general disre- 
gard for management’s requests. We 
see a comparison as well as an anal- 
ogy in children’s reactions to their 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Cutting Costs—from page 3! 
cipate any questions a home office 
underwriter may have. 

At this point it might be well to 
mention that many policies have 
been written by agents on specula- 
tion with the thought that maybe the 
company will not question the risk. 
These policies should never be writ- 
ten in the first place. If there is any 
question about it, don’t write it! 

Awareness of marginal business 
by agents, sub-producers and agency 
staff is most important today. It is 
too costly from an operations stand- 
point, without other considerations, 
to issue a policy if there is a chance 
the company will recall it. When a 
policy is written in the office it is 
desirable to rated by the 
producer of the original application. 


have it 


The rate and premium can then be 
checked by the policy writer and any 
difference equated with the pro- 
ducer to eliminate the chance of a 
policy being prepared that cannot 
be delivered because of difference in 
premium quoted and actual 
mium. 


pre- 


Records Set Up 


As soon as a policy is written, all 
records are kept to set up the re- 
newal. The use of a duplicate in- 
voice system is recommended with 
an expiration copy immediately filed 
in the appropriate month of expira- 
tions. If the policy is later cancelled 
the credit memo is filed in the month 
of expiration and when renewals are 
to be processed the credit memos 
can be matched with the expiration 
slips of policies not to be renewed. 
Renewals should be pulled promptly 
and processed forty-five to sixty 
days before expiration. It is 
venient to the 
and mark up renewal premiums. 
This data should be put in the hands 


con- 


use current daily 


of the producer on an extra expira- 


tion slip so that renewal may be 
easily solicited. 

Since the cost of handling any 
premium transaction will be about 
$5 or more per item, it follows that 
a premium of $25 or more must be 
produced before an agency can even 
break even, let alone make any profit. 
This being so and the chief element 
of expense on small individual poli- 
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cies being the collection expense, 
agents should insist on payment of 
the renewal premium before incur- 
ring the expense of writing these 
policies. 

A good electric calculator is in- 
valuable in computing extensions of 
rates and cancellations. Some of 
these machines with a big enough 
field can be set up so that earned 
and returned premiums may be com- 
puted simultaneously thereby prov- 
ing the calculations. 

Billing is the next subject for treat- 
ment. Needless to say billing sets or 
a duplicate invoice system is a must. 
A standard form of billing should 
be adopted by an agency so that all 
bills are the same. That is the lay- 
out; all auto invoices should have 
the same information and layout 
and not more or less information on 
any one than any other. The billing 
operation offers the best opportunity 
for automation in even small or 
medium size agencies. Considerable 
thought and study and much time 
has been given to the question of 
whether or not to purchase a book- 
keeping machine. This may be a 
matter of personal opinion, but my 
research indicates that the capital 
investment is not warranted, par- 
ticularly at this time. The disad- 
vantages are the same as a Flex-o- 
writer with the comment that if 
any equipment be purchased, it be 
a Flex-o-writer because it can be 
used with greater versatility. 

The use of a tabulating service is 
recommended. A duplicate invoice 
may be prepared for this purpose at 
the same time the billing is done. 
With proper coding for company and 
sub-producer and appropriate com- 
missions on this copy only, accounts 
current and sub-producers _ state- 
ments can be prepared neatly, ac- 
curately and rapidly. A by-product 
can be control of accounts receiva- 
ble using the same punched card 
information supplemented with pay- 
ment data, and accounts payable con- 
trol for company accounts is another 
result. 


Moderate Cost 


The beauty of this operation is 
that the cost is within reach of the 
average agency. Accounts are al- 
ways in balance. Staff time is saved 
and freed for other operations. By 


coding the transactions, the accounts 
can tell a lot. The line can be 
designated, whether new or renewal, 
endorsement, cancellation, audit or 
other. Countersignature fees and 
postage allowances can be run thru 
these accounts, and a further by- 
product is the terrific saving at tax 
time with an annual re-cap that is 
accurate. It is possible to get monthly 
re-caps of premium by companies, 
premium by lines, new business, 
etc., data that an agent would never 
be able to accumulate otherwise. 
Annual re-caps, of course, will de- 
velop total agency income, commis- 
sion paid to brokers or sub-pro- 
ducers, etc. With the information 
available a child can close the books 
monthly and the services of a C.P.A. 
or auditor may be minimized. 


Item Account 


One of the most important by- 
products is an item account. The 
service bureau bills monthly for so 
many items. An item is any pre- 
mium transaction. By dividing the 
number of items in a given fiscal 
period into the overhead for that 
period an accurate item cost is found. 

How many agents know the cost 
of handling a premium transaction ? 
Naturally the overhead includes non 
premium endorsements, certificates, 
acknowledgements, correspondence, 
flat cancellations, and claim han- 
dling or other services but these are 
all corollary to and necessary to item 
handling. With the current cost of 
item handling it is not feasible to pay 
any producers’ commission on items 
ranging from $25 to $40. The 
agency cost alone eats up the entire 
commission ! 

The importance of an accurate 
item count and item cost cannot be 
over-emphasized. An analysis of 
business would reveal 
startling information. The 
activity of some accounts may be out 
of all proportion to the premium 
volume, or more important the com- 
mission income, to the agency in- 


solicitor 's 


some 


volved. 

This is an area where costs can 
be greatly curtailed. Commission to 
agency and commission to producer 
may be accurately ascertained for a 
given fiscal period. Subtracting one 
from the other, the gross profit to 
the agency may be determined; us- 
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ing the number of items handled 
by each producer times the cost per 
item will show cost of handling each 
producer’s business and the differ- 
ence between this figure and gross 
profit will show profit or loss on each 
producer’s business. 

Only accurate information may 
be the basis for judgment in evaluat- 
ing producers business and the use 
of a service bureau is the best way 
to get it. 

The use of a service bureau elimi- 
nates the necessity of maintaining a 
policy register and accounts can be 
kept either by policy number or by 
name. The sorting by the data proc- 
essing equipment is fast and ac- 
curate. 

The bookkeeping actually done in 
the agency can be reduced merely to 
making deposits with some coding or 
supporting data to give the service 
bureau and similar data furnished 
when company accounts are paid or 
return premiums disbursed and the 
rest of the work is done by machine. 
No balancing headaches in the office. 


Before departing from the subject | 


of billing I would like to mention 


one piece of equipment that will | | 
and cor- | 


save money on billing 
respondence. That is a reproducing 
or copy machine. Statements may 
be reproduced for about 2'\%4¢ each 
in four seconds. The savings is ter- 
rific in eliminating re-typing, use of 
forms, etc. I really don’t know how 
our office got along without such a 
machine. We use it daily and con- 
stantly find new time and money sav- 
ing uses for it. There are several 
good makes available, and any agent 
who does not have one should look 
into this. 


Correspondence 


The time has long since passed 
where any agent could afford the 
luxury of transmittal letters. I 
should not use the word luxury; I 
should use the word waste. Banks 
and savings and loan associations 
and other mortgagees ordinarily do 
not retain such letters. A properly 
addressed envelope does the job. A 
trust company knows a policy when 
one is enclosed. Your insured knows 
a policy when he sees it and if it is 
not properly sold at the point of con- 
tract, a transmittal letter on gold 
leaf will not save your business. 
The use of endorsement 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the policy 


Friden’s Model CTB Computyper® completely eliminates manual calculation, 
verification and transcribing. One girl on one machine does it all. As fast as she 
types the data on the policy, the CTB delivers the answers: 


— computes all premium extensions 
— computes and deducts agent’s commission 


—renders net amount due. 


And, as an automatic by-product of its operation, the Computyper can also 
control the punching of tab cards for statistical purposes. 


The speed, flexibility and accuracy of the CTB Computyper are saving time, 
money and trouble for insurance companies large and small. For complete 
information and help in setting up a system custom-tailored to your needs, 
consult your Friden Systems Man. Or write to: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
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forms or applications to order from 
companies is recommended instead of 
letters. Almost all correspondence 
is superfluous. There are, of course, 
some notable exceptions. 

There is much room for saving 
here, probably more than in any 
other area. It has been demonstrated 
in our office that if one takes the 
morning mail every day and answers 
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and remove. Works with fingertip 
pressure. 


No need for time-taking paper 
punching, so no holes that can 
tear. Tough, 25 pt. pressboard fold- 
ers. Choose red, gray or black; 
letter or legal size. Modern loose- 
leaf binding, moderately priced. 


If your stationer does not carry 
Apvanco Punchless Paper Holders, 
accept no substitutes. Write us, 
giving stationer’s name. Coupon 
below for your convenience. 


ADYACo 


MADE IN U.S.A REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ADVANCO PRODUCTS, INC, 


76-05 51st Avenue, Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 


| ADVANCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
| 76-05 51st Avenue, Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 


Send complete data on Advanco Punch- 
less Paper Holders. Our stationer is 


| 
| YOUR NAME 


| FIRM NAME 


all crazy company letters he will get 
little else done. 

That home office underwriter ask- 
ing for the signed endorsement you 
sent yesterday which crossed his 
letter in the mail will get it all right. 
You don’t have to tell him you al- 
ready sent it. 

Many letters have no file value 
and can be answered in pencil or pen 
right on the bottom and returned 
to the writer. If you want a copy 
of the letter and your reply, here’s 
where the copy machine comes in 
handy. Just write your reply right 
on the letter, reproduce it for your 
file and send the original back to the 
writer. It has been found that many 
letters have a way of answering 
themselves and if an agent puts cor- 
respondence aside and only dictates, 
say twice a week, he will find that 
he can pass over many of the items 
he has accumulated, or his pile of 
correspondence may be already 
diminished by removal of the letter 
to answer, because it already got 
taken care of without the cor- 
respondence. 


Personal Notes 


The use of personal handwritten 
notes is recommended in many cases 
instead of a formal letter. This is 
more personal and it does the job 
—while you have it in mind. Don’t 
send a long sales letter to a prospect. 
They are seldom read. Select a good 
piece of company literature and 
staple to it your card or a memo pad 
message. Use company forms for 
quotes; don’t be afraid to write a 
little personal message on a sales 
folder. 

Use enclosures urging a three year 
policy instead of one. These forms 
will do the job for you as well as, 
or better than, a formal letter and 
at much less cost. Use snap-out 
forms for simple company cor- 
respondence. Companies aren't 
much impressed by agents anymore 
anyway and these will do the job. 


Reproduce Letters 


Again let me say that the judicious 
use of photocopy machine will do 
wonders in minimizing correspon- 
dence. Your addressee wants the 
information in the other fellow’s let- 
ter. He doesn’t want to hear from 


you. So when you get a technical 
letter, reproduce it, and just staple 
your handwritten note or write right 
on the letter. 

Tons of mail are burdening the 
Post Office and continually raising 
our postal rates, and about two thirds 
could be eliminated with great sav- 
ing in your own office. Claim han- 
dling can be expedited by using a 
loss notice or claim form whenever 
possible instead of the back of an 
envelope. Some insureds insist on 
talking to the producer and will not 
talk to a loss clerk. Before the in- 
sured gets into his story about hit- 
ting the school bus, ascertain what 
kind of loss he is going to report, 
say ‘just a minute’, get an ap- 
propriate auto loss notice, and pick 
up a couple of assigned risk apps 
while you are at it. Insert enough 
carbons and use a ball point and 
complete the loss notice. I have seen 
in our own office, our associates who 
write down a maze of notes on the 
back of the phone book along with 
a few doodles and then when the 
claimant has finished talking they 
take up some girl’s time telling her 
all about the loss and then asking her 
to type it up from the jumbled notes 
and often have to call back for addi- 
tional information when the form 
is being filled in. 


Save a Call 


Give the adjusters a break; they 
do the best they can. Put down tele- 
phone numbers and best time to call. 
Put down all pertinent policy data 
such as presence or absence of ap- 
propriate deductible clause. Save a 
call from the adjuster. Keep the 
office copy of the loss notice current. 
If it is handled by a company staff 
adjuster and you know who it is 
write a note on the loss notice elimi- 
nating the wait necessary to find out 
who the adjuster is, the next time 
you, or someone, in the office wants 
to call about this loss. Write down 
what the adjuster called about, and 
date these notes. 

With losses involving fire and 
allied perils, protect your loss ratio. 
Tell your insured, cigarette losses 
are not covered. Don’t burden an 
adjuster with this chore or try to 
get it paid. Too many losses are 
reported that are not covered by the 
policy terms and the sooner the in- 
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sured is told the better. Most peo- 
ple appreciate this. Don’t say, maybe 
it’s covered, or, I'll try to get it 
through, when you know it won't 
be paid, but haven't the nerve to tell 
the insured yourself. 

Future success in this business 
will be governed by the maximum 
efficiency of time. Anything that 
wastes time costs money. In the 
mechanical office work involving 
claims, the photocopy machine is a 
handy gadget in reproducing bills or 
estimates where two or more com- 
panies are on the risk. For greater 
office efficiency, all agency staff 
should knock off routine work about 
a half hour before closing time, and 
go through the untouched work, 
sorting it, and ascertaining what is 
pending. In this manner nothing is 
likely to get buried and neglected 
because it was at the bottom of the 
pile. It is considered better to do 
this at the close of a day, so that the 
work will be organized for the morn- 
ing when employees are fresh and 
supposedly rested after the nap, after 
the late movie on T.V. and can pitch 
right in and get started without a 
lot of fumbling around. 

Here are a few suggestions 
for economy of internal operations. 
1. Departmentalize office—Have one 
or more persons constitute a fire de- 
partment, a casualty department, etc. 
This helps personnel problems that 
may arise since replacements can be 
more easily trained. 

2. Eliminate transfer files. Explore 
micro-filming for economy of storage 
space and transfer equipment or keep 
only daily once renewed on most 
risks and destroy older dailies and 
non-essential correspondence. If 
files are really dead, bury them. 

3. A one or two man agency may 
well consider a merger with a larger 
agency for economy of operation. 
4. Set a minimum limit of say $10,- 
000 on dwelling business and do not 
issue policies below that amount un- 
less on account basis. 

5. Delegate strictly clerical func- 
tions and free uptime for seeing in- 
sureds and prospects. 

6. Don’t issue policies or permit 
them to remain on approval or trial. 
On such undecided business, it is al- 
ways accepted if a loss occurs, but 
seldom accepted otherwise. 

7. Don’t offer free binders. A pre- 
mium is due where there is a risk. 
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8. Study your office layout. Perhaps 
a re-arrangement could promote 
greater efficiency. 
9. Consider representing fewer com- 
panies. 
10. Remember you cannot do today’s 
work with yesterday’s equipment and 
expect to be in business tomorrow. 
Every agent is urged to think 
about his internal operations and 
trace the path of new business, re- 
newals and claims and ask each time, 
‘Is this operation necessary? Is it 
being done in the most economical 
way? Could it be eliminated or done 
better? A second look must be given 
to internal operations for the agency 
system to survive. 


FLAT-TOP CASE 


A NEW MODEL Sturdex Flat-Top 
Catalog Case features a new “‘stay- 
open” device: special metal hinges 
that automatically “lock” the over- 
folding flaps in a wide-open position 
when the case is opened. This im- 
portant innovation permits the user 
to work at top efficiency, because it 
affords the convenience of wide- 
open viewing of the contents and 
accessibility to anything in the case 
—without having to hold the flaps 
open with your hands. This new 
case has tremendous box-type ca- 
pacity, yet it weighs less than many 
smaller cases. Two expanding side 
pockets give file cabinet efficiency, 
and the spacious center compart- 
ment has room for catalogs, samples, 
and other bulky extras. A product 
of Leathercraft, Inc. 


COMPATIBLE PRINTER 


A HIGH-SPEED printing unit that is 
compatible with both the Univac line 
of tape-fed computer systems and 
those of other manufacture was an- 
nounced recently by Remington 
Rand. It operates at six hundred 
lines a minute. Up to now, it has 
been applicable only to the Univac 
line of computers. 

Called the Univac Compatible 
high-speed printer, the equipment is 
comprised of a tape reader, a con- 
trol unit and a printer. It functions 
on the “off-line” principle, which 
means that the computer itself is not 
tied up while the printing is being 
done, and is thus free for other com- 
putational work. 

The Univac Compatible printer 
automatically reads, checks and 
prints out information from the mag- 
netic tape on which the computer has 
recorded its calculations. It prints 
entire lines of data at once, rather 
than individual words or letters. 
Each of these lines may contain as 
many as 130 characters—alphabeti- 
cal or numerical. There are 51 print- 
able characters available—26 alpha- 
betical, ten numerical, fifteen 
punctuation and special symbols. 


Any Format Desired 


Company reports, records and 
documents can be printed out in any 
desired format, at high speed, on 
sprocket-fed paper forms. The width 
of the printed lines may vary from 
four to 27 inches. 

Any error detected by the sys- 
tem’s internal checking circuits will 
cause the printer to stop. A light 
will flash at the same time on the 
control panel. 





Instructions—from page 40 


parents’ instructions or orders. The 
parent says, “Put on your overshoes 
before you go out.” The child knows 
that this is an order, the disobedience 
of which will bring punishment in 
some form; hence the child lays im- 
portance to the order and obeys. Or 
still more important, the child knows 
that nothing will happen if he fails to 
comply, and that no one will even 
remember whether he does or doesn’t 
put on his overshoes 
the order is forgotten. 


once given, 


When management complains that 
it has a difficult time getting the em- 
ployees to do things, we are sure 
that any one or all of three conditions 
exist : 


1. Management has not taken the 
time to make instructions clear and 
precise ; 


2. Management has not established a 
completion date or give any indica- 
tion of objectives ; 


3. Management does not follow-up 
and check on the progress toward 
completion. 


Aware of Attitudes 


The failure to have instructions 
followed lies with management. Em- 
ployees become aware of the attitudes 
of management. We had an experi- 
ence with the so-called open-end 
order when we asked our secretary 
to clean out the files when you have 
time. Following up on this a month 
or so later, we were dismayed to find 
that nothing had been done even 
though we knew our secretary did 
have the time for the task. We rec- 
ognized that the failure to get results 
was ours—we rephrased the request 
by stating in substance, “Next Fri- 
day afternoon you and I will go over 
the material which you have deleted 
from file cabinets Nos. 1 and 2 be- 
fore we determine that it can be 
thrown away.” It was fortunate that 
our secretary had not taken us 
literally and “cleaned out the file,” 
which she had every right to do, 
inasmuch as that is what we had said. 
There were several valuable files 
which we wanted to preserve, but 
which to her were obsolete and 
worthless material. 
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To have instructions followed— 


1. Be precise and clear in wording 
instructions. 


2. Make sure they are understood 
(permit questions ). 


3. Establish a target date for com- 
pletion. 


4. Follow-up on progress. 
5. Evaluate results. 
6. Reward continuous dependability. 


7. Give every indication that you ex- 
pect the instructions to be followed. 


Discipline 


One large insurance company con- 
ducted a survey on productivity of 
the office personnel versus discipline. 
In substance, this company found 
that the employees liked the super- 
visor who was more tolerant of mis- 
takes and policy infractions, but that 
the productive level was lower than 
in those departments where dis- 
cipline was firm and fair and sure. 
As we pointed out, when manage- 
ment lacks firmness, and indicates by 
its attitude that it really does not 
expect to have its orders obeyed, the 
employees will seldom disappoint 
management—in other words, the 
orders will not be carried out. There 
is even a big question as to whether 
the employees actually “like” the 
tolerant supervisor. The late Knute 
Rockne was a disciplinarian who 
would not accept anything less than 
the best performance which his men 
were capable of giving. He was 
quick to punish as well as praise, and 
he was fair, but he was hard. Yet, 
the players loved him and they per- 
formed for him because they always 
knew where they stood. They also 
knew that he had a high regard and 
respect for them. Failure was not 
criticized, only the inexcusable 
causes which could be laid to human 
failures were criticized. Too often 
management unconsciously reflects 
an attitude of indifference toward 
office activities, which attitude is in- 
terpreted as a lack of respect for 
those who make clerical and office 
operations a career. 

Personnel, if given the proper at- 
mosphere in which to develop, prefer 
to cooperate with management be- 
cause personal satisfaction is derived 
from satisfying the demands of and 


meeting the standards established by 
management. Employees have a feel- 
ing of frustration when their work 
fails to satisfy their personal ego. 
The evaluation of the employees de- 
pends on obtaining accurate informa- 
tion. Accurate information in turn 
comes from personal contact with the 
employees which brings us back to 
the basic theme, namely that giving 
instructions depends as much on the 
follow-up of the instructions (i.e., 
personal contact) as it does on the 
clarity of the instructions. 

Ordinarily management has a 
greater understanding of the prob- 
lems of human behavior in work 
situations if management came up 
through the ranks and worked in 
situations where it (management) 
was the recipient of instructions from 
others. Experience and_ personal 
knowledge do much to improve the 
processes of communication. To give 
instructions which are capable of be- 
ing understood, one should have first 
experienced the taking of orders with 
the problems of proper interpreta- 
tion. 


TAPE GUARANTEE 


THE DATAMATIC DIVISION of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell has announced 
that it will guarantee the magnetic 
tapes used on its electronic data 
processing systems against damage. 
“Datamatic is the first computer 
manufacturer to guarantee that its 
systems will not break or damage 
tapes during processing,” said Wal- 
ter W. Finke, Datamatic president. 
“If a tape should break, it will be 
replaced without charge, regardless 
of how long the tape has been in 


” 


use, 


New Techniques 


The guarantee, he said, applies to 
the Honeywell 800 and Honeywell 
400 data processing systems. Finke 
said Datamatic is able to make “this 
guarantee because the new tech- 
niques used in its tape drive mechan- 
isms are so reliable that they vir- 
tually eliminate the cause of tape 
damage.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129.- Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Tordees 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
. Punched Tape Equipment 
9. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
no Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES. MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
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150. 
34, 
36. 

139. 
36. 


Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 


. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 


. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
52. 
x F 
134, 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89, 
58. 
59. 
60. 
PAPER 
119. 
120. 
70. 
135, 
21. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 
SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117, 
104. 
100. 
66. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 
51. 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 


127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Liability Principles—from page |8 


In the formation of Guiding Prin- 
ciples which follow the fundamental 
thinking, we have to examine the 
‘other insurance’ clauses most com- 
monly employed. Ideally, the lan- 
guage should be in harmony with 
the Principles to be adopted. Pres- 
ently we cannot say that is entirely 
true, but it seems likely that if the 
Guiding Principles are sound the 
around to 
Meantime, 


language can be swung 
more nearly conform. 

there would have to be 
regard for the insurance’ 
language employed and more re- 
liance placed in the adoption of Prin- 
ciples which deal with specific loss 
situations give attention to 
which carrier received the primary 
premium for the risk and, con- 
versely, which received only a mar- 


some dis- 


‘other 


and 


ginal premium for a remoter or 
secondary area of risk. 


Prorata Clauses 


When the Principles suggest there 
should be a sharing of loss as the 
carriers involved received near pro- 
need to 
examine the logic of prorata clauses. 
These historically stem from early 
fire and marine contracts where the 
first and last one hundred dollars of 
coverage involved an equal premium. 
In liability insurance, the basic risk 
is now the first 10/20. Higher lim- 
its are charged according to the 
tables reflect the 
decreases, premium de- 


portionate premium, we 


which 
the 


excess 
risk 


as 


creases. 

Hence we need to recognize there 
is no logic or equity for two carriers 
primary as to basic coverage sharing 
the loss on a prorata basis where 
one company has 10/20 and the 
other 100/300 which involved only 
a few dollars more premium. A bet- 
ter method would be to share the 
loss equally until the company with 
the limits exhausted its 
coverage, leaving any remainder to 
be paid by the carrier having the 
higher limits. 


low has 


The Guiding Principles suggested 
in the following examples do not 
cover all They 
represent a start on a body of cases 
which involve the more common 
areas of overlapping liability. It 
should be the goal to gradually add 


conflict situations. 
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other Guiding Principles to  ulti- 
mately cover the widest possible 
field of conflict. 

If there is any advantage for one 
carrier over another in the result 
as determined by Guiding Principles 
in any specific loss situation, it seems 
likely it will be neutralized by the 
law of averages which ultimately 
suggest carriers will be involved on 
opposite sides of the same relative 
question equally. 

The Guiding Principles must be 
confined solely to the resolution of 
conflicts between companies. They 
do not similarly settle problems be- 
tween insurer and insured where in 
the event of no other insurance, the 
insured under existing law might 
have broader coverage. 


Guiding Principles 


1. Owned auto insured standard au- 
tomobile policy with usual extended 
coverage involved in accident while 
operated by permissive driver indi- 
vidually insured in another company 
while operating other car. 
Guide; Insurance on car is primary 

that on driver excess. 
Comment: Generally recognized as 
proper approach except some few 
areas where minority view prevails. 
Should be made uniform. 
2. Coverage under garage liability 
policy (or comprehensive liability 
policy with garage liability endorse- 
ment attached) on garage owned 
vehicle driven by customer or other 
person under conditions where ex- 
tended coverage would apply. Driver 
has other insurance under DOC or 
substitute automobile agreement. 
Guide: Garage liability coverage pri- 
mary. Driver’s policy excess. 
Comment: While garage premium 
computed on different basis, essen- 
tially provides for basic exposure 
while driver’s coverage is marginal 
to main risk. 
3. Car owned by rental agency, in- 
sured by liability carrier, providing 
protection to permissive driver. Such 
individual also insured under DOC 
or similar provision. Rental is for 
occasional use. 
Guide: Rental agency coverage pri- 
mary. Driver coverage excess. 
Comment: There is an opportunity 
to get an adequate rate for basic ex- 
posure and pass insurance cost on 
to customer. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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pical 
reaction 


Combined’s 
NEW 


LIFETIME 
Disability 
Income 
Contract 


most anyone can afford 
* The way our new Lifetime 
Disability Income Contract is 
taking hold, we’ll soon be adding 
more names of general agents 
to Combined’s big roster of sales 
champions. (It’s an ideal com- 
panion to Combined’s blue-chip 
Business and Professional Personal 


Income Lifetime Contract, sold on 
a Guaranteed Renewable basis.) 


The beauty of this new LDIC is its 
flexibility. You can adapt it to most 
anyone’s needs, sell it to most any- 
one who has a reasonable income, 
whether he has A & H or not. 


With Combined’s new Lifetime Dis- 
ability Income Contract in your port- 
folio, you’re off to greatness, backed 
by the tremendous resources and 
merchandising know-how of the 
Combined Group of Companies, 
whose business is A& H—only A& H. 


After you check the reaction on the 
next page, write to the Disability 
Division, Combined Insurance 
Company of America, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, for complete information. 
We'll wager your reaction will be 
electric when you get full details 
and consider your potential. 
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“NEW Lifetime Disability Income most 
anyone can afford? Sounds good! Can I write 
it as a surplus line, or is this a full-time 
sell? How about elimination periods?” 


“STH DAY, 30, 60 or 90 days on either 


Accident or Sickness? Man, that’s great! 
All the flexibility I need. Tell me, is this 
contract written only on the lifetime plan?” 


YA 


= PLANS you say... Lifetime Accident- 
Lifetime Sickness, PLUS Lifetime Accident- 
Two Year Sickness, and, Five Year Accident- 
One Year Sickness... ALL with flexible elim- 
ination periods! Beats anything I’ve heard!” 


“THIS is IT! You’ve got the dream policy 


I’ve been looking for. How do I qualify to sell 
it? And thanks for telling me about it. I’ve 
been wanting to get aboard that fast-moving 
Combined bandwagon for a long time.” 


ANew Book by 
Nopoleon Hill 


avthas of tren ond 80M BIC" 


ood Worn on Why Settle For Less 
Than Success? 

A visit to your bookstore to buy 
the amazing new book “Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude’’ 
can be one of the most rewarding 
acts of your life. Written by suc- 
cessful men, for men and women 
who want to be successful. By all 
means, get your copy now. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 
92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





Liability Principles—from page 48 


4. Automobile owned by rental 
agency and leased to another indi- 
vidual or firm for regular use. 
Guide: Insurance carried by lessee 
primary. Insurer of lessor if having 
any obligation to permissive users 
should be on excess basis. 
Comment: Car is virtually com- 
pletely under control of lessee and 
exposure is identical to owned car, 
so liability exposure should be as- 
sumed by carrier covering lessee as 
there is full opportunity to secure 
adequate rate. 

5. Two or more companies insuring 
liability of same named insured own- 
ing same described automobile in- 
volved in accident. 

Guide: (a) If the insured through 
mistake carried dual coverage, the 
companies should share the loss 
equally until the company with the 
lowest limit of liability exhausts its 
coverage. 

(b) If one policy substitutes for 
another and there is a short interval 
of dual coverage not intended by the 
insured, reasonable evidence of this 
fact should be persuasive as to which 
carrier assumes the full liability. 
Comment: (a) Dual coverage in- 
volves likelihood limits will be iden- 
tical. If not, same basic premium 
was charged before application of 
excess table, hence formula for shar- 
ing loss equally until one limit ex- 
hausted. 

(b) Where insured and agent can 
indicate through convincing evidence 
of desire for only one contract, the 
company initiating cancellation, sub- 
stitution, or losing renewal should 
be free of liability. 

6. Accident on premises (as de- 
scribed in policy) of insured involv- 
ing their own vehicle specifically 
insured and also coverage under 
separate general liability contract as 
automobiles on premises not ex- 
cluded. 

Guide: Auto coverage primary. Gen- 
eral liability coverage excess for 
those insured thereunder. 
Comment: Situation will occur less 
frequently with both coverages more 
commonly included in one compre- 
hensive contract. Basically, an au- 
tomobile liability exposure. Auto 
coverage on premises under general 
liability contract should be limited 
to vehicles which do not leave the 
premises, generally unlicensed and 
not specifically insured. Auto policy 





usually covers driver and general 
policy does not, hence auto carrier 
after right of action over by em- 
ployer against employee is likely to 
ultimately be saddled with liability. 
7. Vehicle being loaded or unloaded 
at customer’s premises and the driver 
or a member of the public is injured 
by reason of the negligent acts of 
the employees of the customer en- 
gaged in the loading or unloading. 
Guide: Auto insurer assumes liabil- 
ity. Customer’s general liability 
coverage excess for those protected. 
Comment: As loading and unloading 
part of auto risk and customer’s neg- 
ligent employee covered under auto 
policy and likely not under his em- 
ployer’s general liability coverage, 
employer’s cause of action over 
against negligent employee would 
force liability upon auto insurer. 

8. Accident occurs by reason of de- 
fective equipment used for loading 
or unloading motor vehicle or negli- 
gence in its operation. 

Guide: As between auto carrier in- 
suring truck or other vehicle being 
loaded or unloaded and insurer of 
separate loading equipment, loss 
should be assumed by carrier cover- 
ing owner of loading equipment. 
Comment: While stretchable in some 
jurisdictions as part of the automo- 
bile loading and unloading exposure, 
this is basically a liability of the 
insurer covering those responsible 
for the upkeep and operation of the 
separate loading equipment. 
Questions or ideas concerning this 
proposal should be addressed to 
Kenneth S. Hawkes, Vice President 
and General Claim Manager of the 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance 
Company, 217 Pine Street, Seattle 
1, Washington, who is acting as the 
Chairman of the Pacific Claim Ex- 
ecutives’ Association Committee on 
Liability Guiding Principles. 


GERBER STATEMENT 


JosEPH Ss. GERBER, Director of In- 
surance of the State of Illinois, 
termed “fake and totally without 
substance” testimony before the 
O'Mahoney antitrust subcommittee 
suggesting he authorized an unquali- 
fied insurance company to do a lim- 
ited surplus line business in Illinois 
“in return for favors granted.” The 
emphatic denial was in the form of 
a long documented statement sent to 
the O’Mahoney subcommittee. 
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. .. any insurance company can have is a loyal local agency “family.” In this, 
PLM is especially fortunate. We are proud of the men—and women—who 
represent us before the public. They are helping to build, day by day through 
the years, PLM’s image and its reputation. We, in turn, strive to serve and 
support them loyally and well. It seems to be paying off for both of us. We 
believe you would be happy in the PLM agency family. Why not write us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 














Pattern for Success 


There is a pattern for success and in the case of 
John C. Stott (above), one that’s well defined 
and, perhaps, best exemplified by his climb to the 
top of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. From a Member of the District Commit- 
tee, Mr. Stott progressed through the District 
Board of Directors and Presidency. Then he was 
elected to the National Association Executive 
Committee, followed by a Vice Presidency and, 
finally, in 1948 he became National President, 
just ten years after he first became active in the 
Association . . . rung by rung, a well planned 
ascent up the ladder of success. 


The pinnacle of success achieved by the John C. 
Stott Agency, Inc., Norwich, New York, can be 
attributed to a similarly well-conceived “pattern’’. 
And, take it from a man who knows... one ef the 
most important factors in building a substantial, 
thriving insurance agency is the companies an 
agency represents. On this score, Mr. Stott has 
this to say... 


gynuana 


“The progressive insurance agency needs to repre- 
sent a well-balanced, multiple line insurance com- 
pany. Such a company is the Standard Accident. 
The Standard excels in agency understanding, 
which is most important in these confused times. 
It excels in sensible underwriting and in claims 
attitude. In short, the name ‘Standard Accident’ 
means an insurance company that is good to live 
with, not for today alone, but over the years.” 
That’s from a man who knows . . . John C. Stott. 
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Functions of the Council 


ARTHUR M. BROWNING 
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Health Insurance Council 


HE HEALTH INSURANCE Coun- 
oe which is now in its four- 
teenth year, is a federation of eight 
insurance associations representing 
insurers that underwrite in excess 
of 90% of the health insurance pre- 
miums written by insurance com- 
panies. The council does not make 
legislative policy nor does it en- 
gage in legislative controversy. Its 
purpose is to serve as a medium for 
interpreting the health insurance 
business to those special segments 
of the public, the doctors and hos- 
pitals, who are purveyors of health 
care services. It seeks to define the 
problems in which doctors, hospitals 
and insurers have a common interest 
and assist in their solution. 


Analyze Issues 


I believe it is safe to say that the 
medical care field will never be with- 
out its problems. But that is so with 
anything that is vital and important 
and therein lies our challenge con- 
tinually to take steps to analyze and 
solve not only the current issues but 
those that will inevitably arise in 
the future. 

While we are all aware of the 
many current problems associated 
with medical care we should not be 
unmindful of past problems on which 
we have made substantial progress, 
which progress can be the basis for 
confidence in our ability to solve cur- 
rent and future problems. 

Recognizing the fact that doctors 
and hospitals were burdened with 
an enormous amount of paper work, 
the Health Insurance Council, work- 
ing with the American Medical As- 
sociation and American Hospital As- 
sociation, undertook the task of 
simplifying the many and complex 
claim forms, from the companies 
writing health insurance, which 
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providers of medical services are 
called upon to complete. After in- 
tensive research was conducted, 
forms for physicians and hospitals, 
covering group and individual acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, were 
devised in 1953. The attending 
physician’s statements have been en- 
dorsed by the council on medical 
services of the American Medical 
Association, and the hospital forms 
recommended for use by the board 
of trustees of the American Hospital 
Association, 

These forms have also been 
adopted by many state and local 
medical and hospital organizations. 
Insurers underwriting 80% of the 
group insurance and a majority of 
individual coverage are now using 
them. The health insurance business 
is continuing to study ways to im- 
plement further the simplified claim 
form program. As a result of doc- 
tors’ requests for a single claim state- 
ment for both individual and group 
insurance, an all-purpose health in- 
surance claim form was recently de- 
vised, 

The direct result of devising uni- 
form claim forms benefited not only 
the doctors and hospitals but also 
individuals insured under group and 
individual policies. 


Admissions to Hospitals 


Some years ago we were faced 
with the problem of providing a 
more efficient method for insured 
individuals to enter hospitals with- 
out the necessity of a cash down pay- 
ment. This became more pressing 
because of the advantages to holders 
of Blue Cross cards. As a result of 
the cooperation between the Health 
Insurance Council, hospitals and 
hospital groups, the Group Hospital 
Admissions Plan was devised in 
1948, under which employees and 
their dependents covered by group 
hospital expense insurance can con- 


vert their insurance benefits into 
credit against their hospital bills. 
In 1948 this program was operating 
in forty states, and in 1952 was 
further extended for nationwide use. 
3ecause some of the individual plans 
have not been as successful as had 
been hoped, the program is being 
revised and a survey is being made 
to ascertain company and hospital 
reaction to such revision. 

It is apparent that the use of 
these admission forms has been of 
great benefit to group certificate 
holders. Furthermore, it has en- 
couraged mutual understanding and 
has contributed materially to co- 
operation through which common 
problems may be approached and 
eventually overcome. 


Data on Coverage 


One of the basic needs in any 
appraisal of the job being done by 
voluntary health insurance and the 
advantages of that form of protection 
over compulsory government pro- 
grams is meaningful and reliable 
statistics. The annual publication of 
the Health Insurance Council, en- 
titled The Extent of Voluntary 
Health Insurance Coverage, con- 
taining statistics gathered in a na- 
tionwide survey, has become the 
cornerstone of information of this 
character. It is recognized as an 
authority by many private research 
organizations, labor and manage- 
ment, press, government and other 
groups. 

Not to be overlooked is the ex- 
pansion in distribution and the im- 
provement in format that has oc- 
curred since the publication first 
was issued in 1947. When the 13th 
Annual Survey was released late in 
1959 the advance distribution of 
420,000 copies within the industry 
and interested groups represented 
a three-fold increase in publication 
over the previous year. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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An example of the usefulness and 
timeliness of statistics, although 
credit here must go to the Health 
Insurance Association of America, 
is the recent figures on the percent- 
age of the aged covered by voluntary 
plans. Against a background of 39% 
in 1957 and 43% in 1958 we were 
able to produce a sound and well 
supported 49% for early 1960. This 
occurred in the midst of the con- 
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troversy over medical care of the 
aged when such information was 
sorely needed. 

There is one additional area of 
study that recently came to my at- 
tention with reference to this ques- 
tion of the aged. We know that 2.4 
million aged are eligible for medical 
care under the old age assistance 
program that involved an annual 
expenditure of 258 million dollars in 
1957. But states, counties and 
muncipalities spent the larger 
amount of 295 million dollars that 
year for hospital care of the aged, 
according to Secretary Fleming. 
However, we do not know how 
many people benefited from that ex- 
penditure. If we could produce a 
figure of a few hundred thousand 
for this group we could show that 
only one quarter of the present aged 
need some form of health protection. 


Channels of Communication 


Since its inception in 1946 the 
Health Insurance Council has con- 
ducted an ever-broadening program 
of information and technical assist- 
ance to the providers of medical 
services. The central committee, 
composed of the officers of the coun- 
cil, retiring chairman, the chairmen 
of the standing committees and rep- 
resentatives from each of the mem- 
ber associations, acts with full au- 
thority between meetings of the 
council. The Health Insurance 
Council program is implemented by 
five appointed standing committees 
—Hospital Relations, Medical Re- 
lations, Technical Advisory, Uni- 
form Forms and Para-Medical. In 
order to furnish technical and prac- 
tical counsel to various segments in 
the medical care field these commit- 
tees meet with many associations and 
societies and explore new contacts in 
an endeavor to establish a continu- 
ing liaison with all interested groups. 

Channels of communication have 
been established and maintained by 
these committees with national and 
state medical associations, county 
societies, medical speciality groups; 
national and state hospital associ- 
ations, metropolitan and regional 
hospital councils, related hospital 
groups; and various insurance or- 
ganizations (Claim Manager’s Coun- 
cil, A&H Underwriters Associations, 
State and Local Life Underwriters 


Associations and local Claim As- 
sociations ). 

Council representatives appear at 
many conventions and association 
meetings. As I will describe later, 
contacts of this type are also main- 
tained at the local level by the mem- 
bers of the state committees. 


Information on Developments 


The council is ever alert to pre- 
vent and dispel misunderstandings 
in the medical care field. In order 
to further its program, the council, 
on a national level and a local level 
through the state committees, among 
other things: 

1. Distributes to doctors and hospi- 
tals pamphlets, bulletins, studies and 
other material pertinent to common 
problems. 

2. Furnishes to medical and hospi- 
tal journals information on health 
care programs and progress. 

3. Displays an exhibit at both na- 
tional and local annual meetings of 
medical societies and hospital as- 
sociations. 

A great deal is heard today about 
the increasing cost of medical care 
and the need for control. Unques- 
tionably there is much truth in this 
but it is also significant that the 
recent publication of the Health 
Insurance Institute, entitled Source 
Book of Health Insurance Data 
1959, shows that except for hospital 
expenses, the cost of medical care 
has increased no more since 1935 
than the consumer price index for 
all items. Without attempting to 
analyze the increase in hospital costs 
this parallel with the consumer price 
index would justify the suspicion 
that much of the publicity concerning 
the increased cost of medical care 
has arisen out of specific examples 
of abuses, rather than any wide- 
spread sins of the suppliers of medi- 
cal care generally—even including 
the drug manufacturers. 

Undoubtedly the problems of the 
cost and the over-utilization of medi- 
cal services will always be with us 
and the continuing efforts of all of 
us, including the Health Insurance 
Council, will be required to hold 
them within reasonable limits. We 
can suggest at least three forms 
which our efforts could take. 

Doctors, hospitals and all other 
suppliers of medical care must be 
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convinced that excessive charges for 
their services or products will price 
voluntary programs out of the mar- 
ket and make nationalization inevi- 
table. Employer and union group 
policyholders must realize that the 
toleration of abuses in the name of 
employee or member relations will 
lead them directly toward govern- 
ment preemption of their benefit 
plans. 

Individual policyholders have the 
same choice of restricting abuse of 
voluntary plans or submitting to 
compulsion. Insurance companies 
themselves must choose between ef- 
fective policing of claims, even with- 
out encouragement from group poli- 
cyholders, and putting price tags on 
their plans that invite government 
intervention. 

Without pointing a finger of 
criticism at any one group, it must 
be conceded that neither grievance 
nor review committees have been as 
effective as they might have been 
in dealing with specific instances of 
medical charges believed to be exces- 
sive. Whether these committees can 
be made more effective or whether a 
new mechanism can be formed is 
a difficult question to answer. 


Way Must Be Found 


Nevertheless, some way must be 
found to determine when these 
charges are excessive and, if possible, 
some enforcement procedure should 
be developed that will assure their 
reduction. Here is a specific example 
of a problem area where some state 
committee could come up with a 
suggested solution that would justify 
a trial under its supervision. 

Thirdly, insurers may as well take 
a critical look at themselves and the 
part they play in this program. We 
are not going to eliminate abuses 
solely through education or even 
through grievance committees. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, there 
will always be those in all groups 
who will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to profit provided by an 
unsound plan. Inadequate deduct- 
ibles and coinsurance factors, op- 
portunities for duplication of cover- 
ages and too many first dollar-last 
dollar benefits must, be eliminated 
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use 
Aceoplan 
Premium 
Budgeting 


(and the agents 
collected their full 
3-year commissions 
in advance) 


The schedules above are from two recent 
ACCOPLAN Budget Agreements. While neither the 
largest nor the smallest our agents have handled, 
they do illustrate the great flexibility possible with 
ACCOPLAN Premium Budgeting. Interest rates are 
so low that even banks (with their own loan depart- 
ments) have used ACCOPLAN to budget their 
premiums! 


ACCOPLAN may be used to budget anything 
from a single auto or Homeowners policy to 
financing the entire insurance account of a large 
corporation. Every major form of personal and 
business insurance may be included in an ACCO- 
PLAN Agreement. 


COMPARE—To judge the effectiveness of ACCOPLAN, send for 
free kit ACCOPLAN budgeting is available only to 
agents who are licensed with our Companies; or for those 
whose qualifications make them eligible for licensing by an 
organization which is now among the top 30 multiple line 
insurance groups in the country. 
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Council Functions—Continued 


This is not a simple or unilateral 
obligation since all of us are too fa- 
miliar with the demands of certain 
group policyholders and the pres- 
sures of competition. But the luxury 
of paying every dollar of medical ex- 
pense for a beneficiary has proven 
too expensive for even the National 
Health Service in England with the 
compulsion and taxing authority of 
the state to back it up. When lia- 
bility for benefits depends on such 
subjective events as the decision to 
consult a doctor or enter a hospital, 
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different rules and concepts are re- 
quired than when liability is trig- 
gered by such objective events as 
death or attainment of age sixty-five. 

Some of us place great faith in the 
deductibles and coinsurance of major 
medical to control costs and over 
utilization. Others place more re- 
liance on fee schedules and such 
developments as relative value stud- 
ies. In any event the Health Insur- 
ance Council can play an important 
part in informing doctors and hospi- 
tals of the rationale behind the de- 
sign of our plans, winning their 
cooperation and developing infor- 
mation on the success of our efforts. 

While the problems which are con- 
nected with health care programs 
generally and at the national level 
have been studied, great strides have 
been made to determine what can be 
done to eliminate some of the prob- 
lems occuring in specific areas and 
to establish cooperation among prac- 
ticing physicians, hospitals and insur- 
ance personnel at the local level. 
In 1957 the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil embarked on a “grass-roots” 
program, and now has state com- 
mittees operating in forty-nine states 
with more than seven hundred insur- 
ance people representing more than 
one hundred and seventy companies 
serving on these committees. These 
committees are broadly representa- 
tive of the health insurance business, 
but because different problems and 
different levels of understanding are 
found among the states there is no 
fixed pattern of organization for all 
such committees. A number of these 
committees have already set up 
hospital relations, medical relations 
and regional subcommittees. 


Numerous Methods 


Numerous methods are employed 

by the committees to contact and 
communicate with doctors and hospi- 
tals in order to exchange information 
and resolve problems of mutual con- 
cern. A brief listing reveals that a 
State Committee will: 
1. Meet with associations of doctors, 
and medical society secretaries; 
hospital administrators, accountants 
and medical librarians, registered 
nurses and all para-medical groups. 
Will also appear before and partici- 
pate in meetings of these associa- 
tions 


2. Maintain liaison with other in- 
terested insurance organizations. 

3. Make an annual visit to each 
voluntary hospital in the state. 

4. Distribute to doctors, hospitals 
and other groups, articles, studies 
and other information pertinent to 
common problems. 

Most of the information which is 
needed to make national policy will 
come from these committees. They 
are in a more advantageous position, 
being at the operating level, to detect 
and appraise what might at first 
appear to be a minor or local issue— 
but which left unattended would 
become a major and national pro- 
blem. 


Pulse of the Business 


It is my belief that these commit- 
tees are the pulse, not only of the 
Health Insurance Council, but of the 
health insurance business generally. 
Each individual serving on these 
committees and their companies 
should realize that by working on 
the local scene with doctors and 
hospitals the greatest amount of pro- 
gress can be made towards discov- 
ering and solving problems of com- 
mon concern, 

While the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil does not concern itself with legis- 
lation, the interest of all of us has 
been focused upon the Forand Bill 
and related legislation in Congress. 
Whether or not some kind of federal 
plan for the medical care of the aged 
is enacted this year and irrespective 
of the form it may take, the role of 
the Health Insurance Council in the 
future should be even greater than 
it has been in the past. 

If no such legislation is enacted 
this year, the race between voluntary 
plans and some federal plan for the 
aged during the next two years will 
make the four-minute mile appear to 
be a leisurely stroll. The job of 
covering the remaining aged, which 
otherwise might proceed over a pe- 
riod of years, may have to be done 
almost instantaneously. A crash pro- 
gram to end all crash programs may 
prove to be the only way to defeat the 
forces of collectivism. The Health 
Insurance Council could play a vital 
role in eliminating the obstacles and 
providing a fast track. 

On the other hand, if some type 
of federal legislative program is en- 
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acted by Congress, the health insur- 
ance industry and the medical pro- 
fession will then be faced with the 
task of containment. Every increase 
in such a government program and 
every loss by voluntary insurance, 
whether limited to the aged or re- 
presenting an intrusion into the 
younger ages, will make the nation- 
alization of medicine and insurance 
that much more certain and that 
much closer. 

The Health Insurance Council 
must remain alert to every oppor- 
tunity to promote the soundness, 
effectiveness and the acceptance of 
private medicine and voluntary 
health insurance. 

Let’s recognize the progress we 
have made and the effectiveness of 
the role played by the Health Insur- 
ance Council. But even more, let 
us face up to the challenge of the 
future and make the Council the 
most effective weapon possible in 
our battle to preserve a way of life 
which we value and believe in. 


HEALTH UNDERWRITERS 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of A & H Underwriters shortened 
its name to the International Asso- 
ciation of Health Underwriters at its 
annual convention in Chicago. F. 
Kenneth Stoakes, general agent for 
Loyal Protective Life in Los An- 
geles, was elected president and Paul 
M. Klein, president of the Mid- 
American Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, was named president-elect. 
Oakley Baskin, the immediate past 
president, Mutual of Omaha, Buf- 
falo, New York, automatically be- 
came chairman of the board and 
John J. Symanitz, Inter-State As- 
surance, Minneapolis, and Milton 
Rose, Paul Revere Life, Los Angeles, 
are now vice presidents. 


HEALTH AWARD 


DURING THE FIRST qualification year 
283 applicants have met the require- 
ments for the new Health Insurance 
Persistency Award. Sponsoring or- 
ganizations are the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, the In- 
ternational Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters, and the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 


FROM CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Hospital and Surgical 


Expense Insurance... 
Issued at all ages... 


NO RENEWAL AGE LIMIT...FOR INDIVIDUALS... FOR FAMILIES 


Connecticut General’s new hospi- 
tal and surgical expense insur- 
ance is now available to your 
clients regardless of age. 


This important step in provid- 
ing health insurance for people of 
all ages has been accomplished by 
Connecticut General without any 
sacrifice in quality. You'll find this 
new coverage includes benefits 
which are not generally offered. For 
example: an important In-Hospital 


CONNECTICUT 


physician’s expense benefit is in- 
cluded; children are covered auto- 
matically at eight days of age; ma- 
ternity is handled exactly like other 
causes for hospital confinement ; also 
a complete surgical schedule includ- 
ing obstetrical benefits. 

It all adds up to a quality product 
from a quality company and it’s 
available to your clients. Get com- 
plete details by calling our nearest 
office today. Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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best way to buy! 


More agents are selling more insurance at bigger premiums than ever 

with Home’s great continuous payment plan—THuIco. After your first THICO 
sale, you’ll want to concentrate on selling all your customers this great 
way-to-pay. Here’s why the THICO PLAN is best for your customers, best for you: 


SUITS THE BUDGET. All Home lines, personal and 
commercial, are eligible. Complete insurance programs written 
by Home can be budgeted into easy instalment payments, 
with one payment plan covering the entire program. This 
makes it easier for customers to pay, easier for the agent 

to sell. Business history of this generation proves that 

people buy more and buy better when they can pay on 
convenient budget terms. And that’s just what the THICO 
PLAN makes available for paying insurance premiums. 


REDUCES AGENCY OVERHEAD. Tuico has 
proved to be a great convenience and economy for the 
agent, too. He is able to offer top-quality insurance on 
an easy-to-pay basis, thus attracting those customers 
able to carry more coverage. THICO offers great variety 
to suit all, full commissions, protected renewals. For 
complete details, see your fieldman! 


See HOME: 
Guaurance Company 


Property Protection since 1853 
The Home indemnity Company, an affiliate, 


writes Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds NW 
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AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE liability and 
physical damage rates filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association be- 
came effective July 1 in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In Ohio _ liability 
rates were an average of 
2.2% for private passenger cars and 
increased 0.1% 
hicles and 25% 
For private passenger cars, colli- 
sion rates were reduced 
and comprehensive rates increased. 
Collision rates 


reduced 


for commercial ve- 


for garage risks. 


coverage 


for commercial ve- 
hicles operated in excess of fifty 
miles were reduced. 

In Pennsylvania liability rates 
were reduced an average of 1.7% 
for private passenger cars. Colli- 
sion rates were reduced for private 
passenger cars and for commercial 
vehicles, while comprehensive rates 
for private passenger cars were in- 
creased. 

Revised automobile liability rates 
for commercial and garage 
risks buying the broad protection, 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, became effec- 
tive July 13 in Connecticut. The 
changes result in an average state- 
wide reduction of 6% for commer- 
cial cars and an increase of 21.8% 
for the garage risks. 
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The 


changes 


The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau has introduced its package 
automobile policy program in the 
District of Columbia, effective July 
1. The Bureau also revised its auto- 
mobile liability rates in the District 
effective the same date. The changes 
result in increases of 5.5% for pri- 
vate passenger cars, 17.1% for com- 
mercial vehicles and 16.3% for Di- 
vision I garage risks. 

Revised automobile physical dam- 
age rates filed by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
became effective June 22 in Massa- 
chusetts. The changes are both up- 
ward and downward. 


PRODUCT LIABILITY 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau revised its liability rates in 
North Carolina effective June 29. 
The revision is part of a country- 
wide revision which results in a 
13.8% decrease in average bodily 
injury rate level and an average de- 
crease of 20% for property damage. 


BLUE SHIELD 


AN INCREASE OF 11%4% in the 
rates of the Michigan Medical Serv- 
ice (Blue Shield) was approved by 
Commissioner Blackford effective 
July 1. 


An admitted market 

providing professional service to 
Insurance Companies and their 
Reinsurance Intermediaries. 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


of New York ¢9 John Street, New York 38,N. Y. 


LIABILITY CHANGES 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE Rating 
Bureau revised its rates for general 
liability insurance in eleven states 
and revised its glass insurance rates 
in New York, effective June 29. 
The average over-all percentage 
changes for manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ bodily injury liability are 
as follows: Maryland no change; 
Mississippi +2.5%; Nebraska 
—20.0% ; North Carolina +4.8% ; 
Ohio —10.1%; Oregon +6.2%; 
Pennsylvania +9.4% ; Rhode Island 
—6.2% ; Tennessee +2.0% and 
Washington +0.4. The manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ property 
damage rate changes in these states 
are part of a contrywide revision 
which involves an average increase 
of 8.9%. 

Bodily injury rates for the area 
and frontage classifications of the 
owners’, landlords’ and _ tenants’ 
liability manual are increased 30% 
and storekeeper’s liability rates are 
increased 34.2% in New Jersey. 
Revised glass territorial multipliers 
in New York result in an average 
increase of 7.1%. This revision also 
includes the withdrawal of the pre- 
mium discount plan for glass in- 
surance in the state. 


FIRE RATE CHANGES 


THE GEORGIA INSPECTION and Rat- 
ing Bureau has filed for an average 
increase of 7.7% in fire insurance 
rates and for an average reduction 
of 3.3% in extended coverage insur- 
ance rates in that state. The insur- 
ance department has scheduled a 
public hearing on the filing for 
August 5. 


HOMEOWNERS' RATES 


A GENERAL REVISION in the rates 
and regulations governing home- 
owners’ policies has been filed by the 
Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau. 
It includes an average 20% rate re- 
duction. 


BLUE CROSS 


THE CONNEcTICUT Blue Cross plan 
has filed for an increase of 20% in 
group coverage rates. If approved 
the filing would become effective 
January 1. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





WILLIAM L. GALLOGLY, C.P.C.U. 
Spensley and Gallogly 
Dubuque, lowa 


"If we weren't able to chart the 
exact route, it isn't likely we would 
get from here to the East Indies. 
Probably we would land someplace 
else, Your Majesties."—Christopher 
Columbus. 


I; 1n 1940 a prophet had predicted 
the events that have since tran- 
spired in the insurance business, the 
leaders of the industry would have 
arisen, almost to a man, to declare 
him insane. What an amazing ex- 
perience it has been to watch a new 
market idea seize leadership from 
the long-established giants of the 
industry; to see the “cream” of the 
automobile business wrested from 
the hands of the agency companies. 
Was it mere fortuity that the non- 
agency companies made their drive 
for class one automobile business at 
this particular time? There is little 
room for doubt that chance played 
any part. This drive was made at 
the precise moment the market was 
ready, and undoubtedly the non- 
agency companies had discovered 
this readiness through the medium 
of market survey and analysis. 
Those unfamiliar with the market 
survey divisions of the non-agency 
companies would be surprised to 
learn of the well equipped, excel- 
lently staffed market survey depart- 
ments they have; those with knowl- 
edge of these departments are not 
surprised how accurately this market 
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was pinpointed and swept into the 
nonagency company fold. We can 
expect more of the same experience 
as their new marketing techniques 
are applied to other fields of the in- 
surance business. Statisticians, econ- 
omists and market survey experts, 
many of them with doctorates in their 
field, employing the latest in elec- 
tronic equipment is the rule among 
these companies. Their market sur- 
vey divisions are precisely that, not 
the sales department operating under 
a new title with the same old person- 
nel and methods. 


Competes with All Goods 


Perhaps the last decade has con- 
vinced insurors they must accept 
these simple economic axioms: In- 
surance comes to the American 
market-place in competition with all 
consumer goods, not just other in- 
surance; the consumer casts his 
“dollar vote” for the form of in- 
surance that appeals to him and to- 
day he is willing to shop; the de- 
cision as to the kind of protection 
he will buy is made after his other 
needs have been satisfied. These 
decisions are made every hour of 
the day when the consumer uses 
what is left of his disposable dollar 
to buy insurance to protect what he 
has bought. 

Is there any wonder that the mass 
insurance market has become so 
price-conscious in these inflationary 
years? No matter how unpalatable, 
these are facts: The insurance buyer 


has become price-conscious ; the new 
competition in the automobile in- 
surance field has been successful 
in persuading the mass market to 
cast its “dollar vote” against the 
American agency system. It follows, 
therefore, that if the agency com- 
panies and agents wish to remain in 
competition, they must conform to 
the all-important consumer demand 
or shape consumer desires so that 
demand will coincide with the offer- 
ings of the American agency system ; 
one or the other must be done. 
There is no alternative except to 
withdraw from competition. 

At all times we must remember 
that insurance is only one of many 
consumer needs. Our new competi- 
tors and our merchant competitors 
are more skillful than we in dis- 
covering and in shaping consumer 
attitudes. They have been practic- 
ing it much longer. We are, and for 
some time will continue to be, the 
victims of our economic philosophy 
in which the mood of the public, 
backed by purchasing power, de- 
termines the form and type of goods 
and services produced in our econ- 
omy ; at least we will continue to be 
victims rather than beneficiaries of 
this basic philosophy unless we get 
in closer touch with the preferences 
of the consumer. 

The agency companies cannot af- 
ford to make many more mistakes; 
markets are going to have to be 
analyzed carefully to find their eth- 
nic, personal and geographic char- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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acteristics so that the agency com- 
panies may learn in what areas they 
can write automobile as well as other 
lines of insurance. If the last decade 
has not taught the agency companies 
that it is unlikely that one monkey 
will write a perfect copy of Hamlet 
when an infinite number of monkeys 
are playing with an infinite number 
of typewriters, then the next decade 
may do it. 

The time has come for the agent 
to accept some basic economic truths 
also. Jealously guarding his “pre- 
rogatives,” the agent has created an 
effective wall between the producer 
of the insurance economic good and 
the consumer of it; he has been 
“selling himself’? to the submersion 
of the company even though it is 
the company that is the real strength 
behind the policy the agent sells. 
Many changes to which agents ob- 
ject, as for example direct billing 
and the continuous policy form, will 
have the effect of creating more con- 
tact and identification with the in- 
suror and set up a rapport between 


the producer and this economic good 
and the consumer which will pro- 
duce more beneficial results than 
merely a reduction in overhead; 
they may make it possible for the 
agency companies and their agents 
to capture, or rather recapture, the 
dollar the consumer spends on auto- 
mobile insurance. It is time for 
agents to stop playing the fantastic 
game of “blind man’s buff” they 
have been playing in the field of au- 
tomobile insurance and, for that mat- 
ter, in all fields of insurance. 


Diverse Conceptions 


We will not leave this discussion 
of the need for market survey and 
analysis without looking at the dif- 
ference between the agent-image the 
agent fondly believes the consumer 
has and the actual consumer con- 
ception, as developed in a survey 
made by an agency company.’ In 
mentioning the name of a particular 
agency in a given city it was found 


1 Consumer's Survey made by Arthur G. Dan- 
necker, Jr., Director of Sales and Advertising, 
Ohio Farmers. 





AND BANKING EXPERIENCE? 


INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 
NOTICE 


In the vault at INS-BANK are records revealing years of experience 
in various insurance and banking capacities. Has your personnel de- 
partment applied for any withdrawals from our BANK OF INSURANCE 


At INS-BANK, job requirements are matched with a registrant's capa- 
bilities—and—only persons qualified to perform the duties you specify are 
referred to your Company. This is made possible because INS-BANK 
exclusively services the INSURANCE and BANKING INDUSTRIES. 
Qualified trainee through top level management personnel are regis- 
tered with INS-BANK now—many are registering daily. 


Could it be that a person experienced in performing the duties of a 
vacant position in your office is awaiting your contact with INS-BANK? 
Give your department heads the personnel service they deserve . . . 


that 53% of those queried said they 
had never heard of the agency ; 51% 
said they had never seen any ad- 
vertising by the agency although 
29% were not sure. Only 17% were 
able to identify an independent agent 
when asked for the name of an 
agent, while 20% named direct writ- 
ers and 46% could not recall from 
whom they had bought protection. 

When asked for the name of an 
individual or an insurance agency, 
17% of those responding named 
companies; some of the answers— 
such as Blue Cross—bordered on the 
ridiculous. When asked regarding 
the last time an agent had called on 
them personally in their home or 
place of business, 5% said within 
the last six months, 9% within the 
last year, and 15% within three 
years. At least 23% had not been 
contacted in person for more than 
three years; 32% had never had 
a call in person, and 16% had 
been limited to contact by telephone. 
When queried as to their preference 
in a case where insurance was 
needed immediately, about 14% said 
they would buy from an independent 
agent, 19% indicated direct writers, 
58% didn’t know from whom they 
would buy, and 9% named com- 
panies. So it is obvious that the 
agent, in the American agency sys- 
tem, has not created the favorable 
public image he fancies he has; 
equally obvious, 58% of insurance 
consumers are ready for persuasion. 

Insurors and agents must never 
lose sight of the basic fact that the 
insurance business is an enterprise 
in partnership; neither can succeed 
without bringing success to the 
other, and conversely, neither can 
fail without bringing failure to the 
other. The agent must come to 
recognize that marketing involves 
response by the sales partner so 
when an insuror spends time and 


ELIMINATE the unproductive time consuming interviews with applicants 
that do not qualify for position openings . . . CREATE time that will 
better enable your PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT to direct its activities 
toward relief of any inter-office problems. ARRANGE for INS-BANK 
service to your Company—contact Mr. Hawley H. Allen at RI8-7155 
or write 1402 Davis Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


money designing product, outlining 
a program and analyzing a market, 
it may have selling units that will 
respond to such programs. Any 
company that has a substantial pro- 
duction per agency unit is winning 
the competitive battle and the battle 
against high overhead cost; by the 
same token, so are the agents of such 
insuror. It is apparent that the fu- 
ture will require a closer relation- 
ship between agents and insurors, 
all of the present strong opinions 
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expressed in agent opinion surveys 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It has become obvious that it will 
be vital for agents and insurors to 
depend upon market survey and 
analysis in the future. 

We can draw some conclusions 
regarding the need for consumer re- 
search in the automobile insurance 
market. The last decade has made 
it plainly self-evident that the con- 
sumer “calls the tune” and that he 
does not like what the American 
agency system has to offer. Accord- 
ingly, the mass automobile market 
has cast its “dollar vote” for the 
competitive form offering a lower 
price that contains the seeds of de- 
struction for the American agency 
system. 

But, the American agency system 
can survive if it will adjust to satisfy 
consumer demand or seek to shape 
consumer demand to prefer the 
American agency system. The best 
method of determining what the con- 
sumer wants is market survey which 
probably will create a climate in 
which insurors and agents find 
themselves in a new and closer re- 
lationship and many of the proposi- 
tions that one, the other, or both 
find repugnant today, may be the 
very thing the all important and all 
powerful consumer is demanding. 

Before considering the techniques 
that can be employed by insurors 
and by agents in conducting market 
research, let us explore what market 
research means to the automobile 
insurance industry. We cannot con- 
tinue to depend on our experiences 
of the past when the automobile 
market is changing so very rapidly. 
We have to change our attitudes 
and methods to keep in tune with 
shifts in market demand—indeed it 
is time we initiate some changes our- 
selves rather than constantly trying 
to catch up with changes that have 
been initiated by non-agency com- 
pany competition. Too many com- 
panies and agents are so overly pre- 
occupied with what the competition 
is doing that they have accepted the 
completely unworthy business stand- 
ard of meeting the competition. It 
is about time we placed them in a 
position where they had to meet us. 

One of the two major functions 
of market survey and analysis is 
determining consumer conception 

(Continued on the next page) 
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3. something relied on.* 


*The American College Dictionary, 1955, Random House, Inc. 


What’s in a name? A great deal, we feel. That’s 
why we selected the name “Reliance” for our 
company. It’s a name which tells people the 
kind of company we are. Our constant goal is to 
serve people better by being a company in which 
they can believe and trust . . . one in which they 
can place complete reliance. 

In all phases of fire, marine, casualty, fidelity 
and surety underwriting, we invite you to dis- 
cover that Reliance means what the dictionary 
says it means. 

You can rely on Reliance. 


AX RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Walnut Street ¢ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Symbol of American insurance integrity since 1817 
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of the quality of our product. Since 
insurance is an intangible, this is of 
considerable importance. We must 
convince the insurance consumer 
that he will get the best return for 
his money from the product sold by 
the American agency system; that 
he will be treated fairly as to the 
amount charged for this service and 
that there will be a minimum of 
friction in the delivery of our prod- 


uct, i.e., the claim payment. Market 
survey and analysis will indicate 
where we have failed to create this 
quality acceptance so that as an in- 
dustry, or as companies acting 
independently, we can correct what- 
ever procedures or lack of pro- 
cedures created an unfavorable im- 
pression. 

The second major function is that 
of making it possible to accurately 
answer some of the questions that 
perplex us so we can be certain we 
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know what the consumer wants 
rather than depending upon mere 
intuition or opinions formed by those 
who do not have a full-time market 
research responsibility. From con- 
sumer studies we can learn what is 
wanted and provide it. Policy deci- 
sions will be formulated on a more 
intelligent basis and new products 
and development of new markets will 
be planned for a maximum of results 
with a minimum of friction and dif- 
ficulty. It will be easy for us to an- 
swer such questions as: Is there a 
demand for one stop service? How 
much and what kind of advertising 
should be done by insurors and by 
agents? Is there pronounced con- 
sumer price consciousness or will the 
majority be willing to pay more for 
some intangible the independent 
agent can offer? Does control of 
automobile insurance ultimately 
mean control of all personal lines? 
Does the consumer want to “budget” 
his insurance payments? Does the 
consumer want direct billing? Does 
the consumer want merit-demerit 
rating of automobile insurance? 

Ralph A. Rennie, PHD, CPCU, 
CLU, Head of the Department of 
Research, Nationwide Mutual, as a 
result of a public opinion survey 
which showed that at least two-thirds 
of insureds prefer such a system, set 
up a merit rate in spite of well cata- 
logued objections based upon Amer- 
ican and European history with such 
plans. This insuror has given the 
consumer what he wants. Dr. Rennie 
suggests the possibility that the pub- 
lic interest may prove to be sounder 
than the certainty of history and of 
the expert. Is there acceptance of 
the agent as a professional adviser 
rather than merely a salesman? If 
not, can we create such an image; 
do we want to create it? 


Techniques Adapted 


Insuror market survey studies 
may be conducted as projects in con- 
sumer research or in motivation re- 
search. Each will be considered 
separately after a brief discussion of 
the mechanics of market survey. 

The most important development, 
from the standpoint of mechanics, is 
the availability of electronic data 
processing equipment which makes 
surveys possible on a_ sufficiently 
wide scale to produce answers that 
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have the probability of being correct. 
It can be anticipated that there will 
be a trend toward centralization of 
this function in the home office where 
electronic computers will gather in- 
formation to aid in decisions at the 
executive level. 

In many cases this is going to call 
for change in personnel as the mar- 
keting division assumes responsibili- 
ties not contemplated heretofore. 
Some of these new marketing divi- 
sions will be staffed by those who 
comprised a retired or emasculated 
department which had been called 
“production” or some similar eu- 
phony. Oftentimes, this will mean 
that organizational patterns have im- 
proved but results have not, so many 
companies will find themselves forced 
to seek personnel with new ideas to 
perform this new function; fre- 
quently these individuals will not 
have insurance experience but will 
be very expert in market survey and 
analysis. 


Excellent Statisticians 


The men who lead these depart- 
ments must be excellent statisticians, 
able to think constructively and pro- 
pose solutions to the problems that 
will be presented as market survey 
and analysis becomes an integral part 
of the insurance home office function. 
They must be capable of dealing on 
a familiar basis with such problems 
as the chi-square test of significance 
to determine that they have in fact 
observed a set of statistics which 
have the probability of representing 
a factual situation rather than hav- 
ing occurred by chance ; they must be 
capable of determining how and 
where research shall be conducted. 

Consumer research should be di- 
vided into four fields, the first of 
these being product research which 
is the modification of old and devel- 
opment of new policy forms. These 
studies use scientific methods to ob- 
tain facts that focus attention to the 
product sold, the needs, the wants 
and the buying habits of the con- 
sumer. In the development of new 
policy forms, the market would be 
pre-tested to determine what would 
be most acceptable to the insurance 
consumer. 

The second area of consumer re- 
search is quantitative market analy- 
sis. This would determine the 
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amount of automobile insurance the 
market could be expected to absorb. 
The basic purpose of making such a 
study is to establish market poten- 
tials and to determine that portion of 
the market the insuror now has as 
well as that portion of the future 
market it can expect to absorb. 
The third broad area of consumer 
research is that of sales organization 
research and it is here we find many 
of today’s crucial problems, particu- 


larly with reference to automobile 
insurance. As has been stated, it is 
our opinion the future must bring 
a closer relationship between the in- 
suror and the agent. Sales organiza- 
tion research includes all types of 
scientific studies which will uncover 
facts useful in formulating sales pol- 
icies and improving the operation of 
the sales force. We could resolve 
many of the problems existing today 
(Continued on the next page) 
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upon which there are so many opin- 
ions based upon incomplete survey, 
or, in too many cases, upon personal 
prejudices. 

The fourth and final broad area of 
consumer research is that of adver- 
tising and promotion research. This 
may center on media or copy and is 
recognized as another area in which 
much uncertainty exists. If we can 
judge the results obtained by the 
non-agency companies, it would ap 
pear that advertising has played an 
important part in their absorption 
of such an extraodinarily large share 
of the total automobile market. A 
word of caution is necessary; it is 
easy to leap to false conclusions when 
they are based upon mere deductive 
or logical reasoning. Too long have 
we depended upon these methods 
and it is to be hoped that in the 
future the inductive or empirical 
method will prevail so that conclu- 
sions will not be reached until there 
has been a scientific gathering of 
facts, figures and other data upon 
which a sound conclusion 
based. 


can be 


Motivation Research 


The second broad category of re- 
search is that of motivation research. 
This entails the use of clinical or 
projective techniques the social 
scientists recommend and_ which 
seem to hold great promise for dis- 
covering and evaluating the basic 
motives that underlie many acts 
which have such great influence on 
the consumer. Perhaps the greatest 
value lies in the possibility that 
through these techniques we may 
discover what leads to buying be- 
havior, not only at the conscious 
level in which a person knows why 
he buys a particular product, but is 
unwilling to reveal his motive, but 
also at the unconscious level in which 
buying motives operate without the 
individual being aware of them. 

This is a relatively unexplored 
area although these techniques have 
been used outside the field of mar- 
keting for some time. The methods 
involved in this research include 
such studies as sentence completion 
tests, word tests, etc.; 
tests that have been yielding a con- 
siderable amount of data of scien- 


association 
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tific interest and value even though 
little has been applied to the field 
of marketing. It may be predicted 
with safety that this area of market 
research will expand considerably in 
the years ahead. 

It is obvious that the techniques 
used in market survey are readily 
applicable to the insurance company 
where it is possible to set up a mar- 
ket survey department employing 
the latest in electronic equipment 
and well trained market and survey 
statisticians. How about the insur- 
ance agent—is it possible for him 
to engage in market research? It is 
as essential for the agent as it is for 
the insuror! 


Comparing Costs 


The agent begins his market sur- 
vey by comparing his operating costs 
with national averages available to 
him through several excellent 
studies. When he finds an area in 
which his operation varies from the 
national average to a material ex- 
tent, he will be able to pinpoint 
problems on which research is 
needed and to which he must devote 
greater market effort. It may be he 
needs more sales to reduce operating 
overhead or it may be he will dis- 
cover he is performing internal func- 
tions that can be eliminated to the 
considerable improvement of 
profit and loss statement. 


his 


The agent will consider the popu- 
lation increase in his trade territory 
to discover whether the growth of 
his agency has kept pace with the 
growth of his community. If he finds 
a deficiency it becomes of utmost 
importance that he map out a cam- 
paign to improve this situation ; it is 
essential for the agent to expand 
vertically at the same time he ex- 
pands horizontally. 

In any event, the wise agent will 
engage in agency market survey and 
research a minimum of once a year. 
At the end of each fiscal year he will 
plan a sales program for the coming 
year and will assign a sales quota to 
himself and his sub-producers, if he 
has any, based upon his anticipated 
required growth by line of business 
in whatever fashion he deems will 
produce the best growth pattern. He 
will assign a quota of policies to be 
produced in each given class and de- 


termine the way in which he wishes 
to have his agency growth occur. 

As part of market survey and 
analysis, the agent will study the 
buying habits of his customers to 
determine the factors that motivate 
them to deal with him. He will seek 
to learn whether his clientele comes 
from people who are interested in 
price, service, or perhaps friendship 
and will use these findings to decide 
where he will seek the business he 
has assigned as a quota for the com- 
ing years production. At the same 
time he will take a careful look at 
his competition to determine where 
and why he has been losing business. 

Admittedly the technique of mar- 
ket survey and analysis for the in- 
dividual agent is not as complex as 
it is for the typical insuror, but it is 
just as important in the growth of 
his agency. And do not forget the 
important role the agent plays as a 
partner of the insuror when the in- 
suror has completed a market sur- 
vey and seeks to implement a sales 
program through the agents repre- 
senting him. 


Conclusions 


It is interesting to speculate 
upon what the future holds for our 
business; all signs indicate a very 
happy and prosperous one. We face 
the almost immediate prospect of 
a substantial increase in population 
with a corresponding growth in our 
business. It seems inevitable that the 
outlook of the insurance agent and 
the outlook of the insuror, who can 
adapt to changing circumstances and 
who is possessed of sufficient mar- 
ket-know-how, is one of prosperity 
and growth. 

It seems reasonable to predict that 
automobile insurance will continue 
to play the same important role it 
has played in the past and that it is 
the key to all personal insurance: A 
natural entree for those insurors and 
agents who seek to sell personal 
lines. It is the easiest of all forms of 
insurance to sell as the client has 
been “pre-sold” anc in many cases 
has come to look upon it as an es- 
sential to be classed with food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Furthermore, we 
have seen the development of selec- 
tive underwriting prevailing today 
so that many individuals are begin- 
ning to feel it is a privilege to buy 
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automobile insurance. These factors 
create advantages and disadvantages 
for the insuror. 

As the future unfolds it seems 
evident that market survey will play 
a key role in the progress of our 
business and it will become increas- 
ingly important for insurors and 
agents to follow scrupulously a pro- 
gram of market survey and analysis 
to be certain they are supplying the 
consumer with the product he de- 
mands. We can expect to see many 
new insurors enter the American 
insurance scene in the prosperous 
years that lie ahead and we can ex- 
pect to see new forms of marketing 
made available to the consumer as 
these new insurors enter the scene 
with a new and different point of 
view and an eagerness to try tech- 
niques that will capture the market 
from the older, well established 
firms. We may be reasonably cer- 
tain that automobile insurance will 
be the starting point for those new 
insurors seeking personal lines of 
insurance ; so it becomes increasingly 
important that market survey and 
analysis be made an integral part of 
the insurance scene in order that the 
American agency system may sur- 
vive the aggressive competition that 
can be anticipated in the years ahead. 
Progressive and well planned 
changes in marketing methods based 
upon consumer survey and market 
analysis will make survival possible. 

And, of course, the most impor- 
tant factor of all, the human ele- 
ment, is not to be overlooked. Man 
has not surrendered his brain to the 
electronic machine; rather he is the 
creator and master of it. Forward 
looking and thinking insurors and 
agents will be certain to seek new 
personnel and to advance to execu- 
tive positions those members of their 
firm who have been able to demon- 
strate their ability to discover and 
act upon consumer desires in these 
coming prosperous years. 

And finally, as we look to the fu- 
ture, let us have an end to the gloomy 
prediction and the cry that we are 
suffering unduly. Too long have 
we indulged in self-pity over the 
“revolution that has been thrust 
upon us.” We should recognize that 
we are merely experiencing normal 
treatment for those who deal with 
the consumer of an economic good 
in our economy. 
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PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES—1959 


QUESTION VI 


(a) Insurance supervisory author- 
ities require insurance companies to 
file uniform annual financial state- 
ments (sometimes referred to as 
statutory”). Present and define 
specifically each of the items ordi- 
narily found in an insurance com- 
pany’s (1) underwriting profit and 
loss (income) statement; and (2) 
investment profit and loss (income ) 
statement. 

(b & c) With respects to their an- 
nual statements for the year 1958 
officials of a number of insurance 
companies have commented publicly 
essentially as follows: “Our annual 
statement, this year, indicates the 
effects on underwriting and invest- 
ment results of (1) an unusually 
large increase in business, and (2) 
continued inflations.” 

Explain how you would expect 
each of these facts to affect each of 
the items found in the (1) under- 
writing profit and loss (income) 
statement ; and (2) investment profit 
and loss (income) statement of an 
insurer. If there is likely to be any 
difference in the relative effect be- 
tween property insurance companies 
and liability insurance companies, 
indicate why such a difference might 
be expected. 


Answer 


(a)(1) Underwriting Profit and 
Loss Statement. 

Premiums Written—total net actual 
premiums for statement period in- 
cluding adjustment for reinsurance 
premiums ceded and written; plus 
or minus, 

Change in Unearned Premium Re- 
serve—shows the increase or de- 
crease during the statement period 
in the amount of the liability as re- 
quired by statute. If the reserve has 
increased it is deducted from pre- 
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miums written to obtain premiums 
earned, and vice versa. 

This equals Premiums Earned—the 
result of the algebraic sum of the 
foregoing items. 

Deduct—Claims (Losses) Incurred 
—the actual losses paid and claims 
expense paid plus any increase or 
minus any decrease in the Claim 
Reserve during the statement period. 
Deduct—Expenses Incurred—acqui- 
sition costs, general administrative 
and other expense during the state- 
ment period. 

Deduct—State and Local Taxes, Li- 
censes, Fees Incurred 
Federal income tax). 
This equals Statutory Underwriting 
Profit or Loss. 


(excluding 


(2) Investment Profit 
Statement. 

Gross Investment Income—repre- 
sented by interest and dividends 
“arned, rents on real estate, plus 
capital gains or minus capital losses 
on sale or adjustment in market 
values of securities. 

Deduct—Total Investment Expense 

-includes investment expenses in- 
curred, real 
penses. 
Equals Net Investment Income—the 
difference between the two preced- 
ing items. 

The sum of Statutory Underwrit- 
ing Profit (or Loss) and Net In- 
vestment Income is Operating In- 
come before Federal Tax. After 
deducting Federal income tax ac- 
crued, the final figure is Net Operat- 
ing Income. 

(b & c) In general an increasing 
volume of business necessitates 
larger unearned premium reserves 
and, while losses lag behind, ex- 
penses rise. In general, inflation 
tends to have the reverse effect: ex- 
penses and losses climb while pre- 
miums and rate increases lag. 

(1) A large increase in business af- 


and Loss 


estate taxes and ex- 


fects underwriting profit and loss 
items as follows: 


Premiums written increase 
sharply for both property and casu- 
alty companies. 


Unearned premium reserve in- 
creases, particularly for property 
companies writing 3- or 5- year term 
business because % or % of pre- 
miums are unearned at end of first 
year, while in casualty companies 
with one year contracts the per- 
centage is only 50% for unearned. 

Premiums earned are therefore 
likely to increase slowly, particu- 
larly for property companies. 

Losses incurred will lag because 
they are more closely associated 
with premium earnings than with 
premium writings. Since premium 
earnings increase less rapidly per 
unit of increase in premium writings 
in property insurance companies 
than in casualty insurance com- 
panies, losses incurred may increase 
less rapidly for a property insurer 
than for a casualty insurer. 

Expenses incurred will rise as ad 
ministrative and acquisition costs are 
primarily incurred at the time busi- 
ness is written. Here the situation 
is similar for both types of carriers, 
but the property insurers are more 
affected because their premium writ- 
ings are more slowly 
sarned premiums to 
crease in expenses. 


converted into 
offset this in- 


The net effect therefore normally 
will be a decline in underwriting pro- 
fit, particularly for property com- 
panies. 

A large increase in business does 
not materially affect investment pro- 
fit and loss. Although more funds 
from premiums written will in time 
become available for investment this 
is reflected slowly in an increase in 
investment income and is offset to 
some extent by a current increase in 
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investment expenses from investing 
the additional available funds. 
Therefore it should have no imme- 
diate substantial effect on investment 
income. 

(2) Inflation affects underwriting 
profit and loss as follows: 
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Premiums written increase as 
more insurance is sold to cover more 
dollar values at risk. This is slow 
to materialize, but is more evident 
in property insurance. The trend of 
higher judgments, court costs, etc. 
does not result in greater amounts 
of casualty insurance nor in rate in- 
creases for some time to come. 

Unearned premium reserve will 
be affected proportionately by the 
increase in premiums, more so for 
property companies as previously 
explained. 

Losses incurred will increase 
sharply as they are measured in 
current dollars. Costs of losses will 
rise faster with inflation and will 
run far ahead of rate adjustments. 

Expenses will increase rapidly 
with inflation and the tendency of 
both losses and expenses to outrun 
premiums should result in declining 
statutory underwriting profits, par- 
ticularly for casualty companies. 

Inflation affects investment in- 
come by probable increases in divi- 
dends and values of common stocks 
but diminishing yields from new in- 
vestments in bonds and fixed income 
obligations. The effect on a casualty 
company’s investment income, 
weighted as its portfolio is for long- 
term liabilities, is therefore more 
severe than for a property company. 
In the latter the need for liquidity 
means a higher proportion of com- 
mon stocks in the portfolio and 
therefore increased yields and market 
value gains. The greater bond in- 
vestments, carried at amortized 
values, by casualty insurers provide 
a more stable rather than increasing 
return and preclude any great in- 
crease in income in the form of in- 
creased value of stocks. Investment 
expenses would, of course, rise with 
inflation. Net investment income 
probably would increase for both 
types of insurers, but less so for 
casualty insurers than for property 
insurers. 


QUESTION VII 


(a) There has been a great deal of 
of discussion relating to the question 
of increases in iiisurance rates in 
various lines of insurance. Some 
arguments in support of the need 
for increases have been based upon 
the effects of inflation and the con- 


tention that other prices have risen 
more than have insurance rates. [or 
what reasons would an argument 
based upon the fact that insurance 
rates have not kept pace with the 
increase in other prices be a valid 
or invalid argument in support of 
rate increases in: 

1. Automobile liability (bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability ) 
insurance rates ? 
2. Automobile 
rates ? 

3. 80% coinsurance fire insurance 
rates on mercantile stocks ? 

4. Individual fidelity bond rates ? 
(b) Compare and contrast the pres- 
ent-day rating system utilized to 
establish manual rates in automobile 
liability insurance for private passen- 
ger cars with that used in work- 
men’s compensation insurance by in- 
dicating wherein they (1) reflect, 
or (2) fail to reflect accident fre- 
quency and severity. 


collision insurance 


Answer 


(a) 1. The argument for increased 
rates in automobile liability insur- 
ance is valid since the rates for 
bodily injury contemplate payment 
of losses for medical expenses and 
capitalized income as evidenced in 
both judgments awarded and claims 
adjusted without litigation. These 
increase in inflation without in- 
creases in amounts of insurance to 
which rates may be applied. In 
property damage, the cost of re- 
pairing or replacing other automo- 
biles or other property likewise is 
greater, hence the argument for an 
increase in rates is valid. The in- 
surer has no control over loss costs 
or income through requirement of 
higher limits of liability or otherwise, 
and hence rate adjustments 
clearly in order. 

2. As in property damage liability 
(the majority of claims are for ve- 
hicular damage), the cost of repairs 
both for material and labor is af- 
fected by rising prices and the argu- 
ment is therefore valid, particularly 
as thé policy limit of liability for this 
covefage is ACV rather than an 
amount selected by the insured and 
rates or premiums are on a_ per 
car basis. Hence loss costs can only 
be met by an increase in rate. 

3. For 80% coinsurance fire con- 
tents, the argument is not valid. Al- 


are 
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though costs of merchandise and 
dollar value of losses go up, the obli- 
gation is on insureds to increase their 
amounts of insurance or suffer co- 
insurance penalties in event of loss. 
The former produces increased pre- 
mium volume to meet increased dol- 
lar losses; the latter reduces lia- 
bilities to the same relative level as 
before inflation. Inflationary pres- 
sures affect company expense, but 
a campaign for insurance to value 
should secure the additional pre- 
mium income with an expense allow- 
ance to balance increased company 
costs. 

4. For individual fidelity bonds, the 
argument is questionable for there 
is here a fixed limit of liability on 
the part of the insurer. It may be 
argued that the amounts of infidelity 
losses have increased without in- 
crease in fidelity bond penalties and 
without, therefore, increased pre- 
mium income to- cover increased 
losses covered by the bond penalties. 
On this basis the argument for a 
rate increase would be valid. If losses 
have increased beyond bond pen- 
alties only an increase of the bond 
penalties by the insureds would au- 
tomatically provide adequate protec- 
tion, and adjustment of rates would 
not meet the problem. On the other 
hand, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that mild inflation and in- 
creased business activity actually is 
accompanied by reduced _ fidelity 
losses and consequently the need for 
any rate adjustment does not exist. 
(b) Both automobile liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
use the pure premium method for 
calculating manual rates. Both use 
rate-making plans in which (1) a 
basic rate-level factor for a state is 
determined, by comparing the actual 
loss ratio for all classifications with 
the permitted loss ratio for all classi- 
fications, (2) this factor is applied 
directly to the loss data for each clas- 
sification, (3) the pure premium, or 
loss cost, is calculated for each clas- 
sification, and (4) an allowance is 
added to the pure premium for ad- 
ministrative and operating expense. 
There is, however, an additional step 
in automobile rate-making, namely, 
that of determining pure premiums 
for subdivisions (territories) of a 
state. 

Accident frequency is not reflected 
in the application of the pure pre- 
mium method inasmuch as the total 

(Continued on page 74) 
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dollars of all Josses incurred are di- 
vided by the number of exposure 
units. Hence, whefHtr there were 
a few large losses.or a multitude of 
small ones the end result is an aver- 
age loss cost which reflects the size 
but not the number of losses. 
Accident severity is reflected in 
the pure premium through the over- 
all average loss cost, without the 
benefit of any breakdown that would 
reflect differences in severity. There 
is some rough evidence of severity 
in the workmen’s compensation 
manual rate in that the ratemaker 
calculates pure premiums for three 
categories of accidents (the serious, 
the non-serious and the medical) 
rather than a single figure for each 
classification. To this extent work- 
men’s compensation manual 
show accident severity. 


rates 
There is 
nothing comparable for automobile 
liability. 


QUESTION VIII 


“A”, a manufacturer, suffers a fire 
that damages his stock to the extent 
of $6,000 and his machinery to the 
extent of $4,000. The adjuster and 
“A” agree on the amount of the 
losses as above and on the value of 
the stock at $20,000 and machinery 
at $30,000. 

*A”’ carried fire insurance as fol- 
lows: 


Coinsurance 
100% 
80% 
90% 


Company Amount 
ae $15,000 
“y $15.000 
a eg $15,000 


\” that the 
limit of liability rule has been applied 
in determining the liability of each 
i and that “X” is liable for 

’ for $2,419 and “Z” for 


The adjuster informs “ 


(1) The limit of liability rule and 


show how the foregoing liabilities 
were calculated. 

(2) Why the limit of liability rule 
is or is not an equitable basis of 
apportionment to the (i) 
(ii) insurers, in this case. 
(b) Assume “B” holds a first mort- 
gage for $15,000 on “A’s” machinery 


insured, 


and is protected by a standard mort- 
gagee clause in Company “Y’s” pol- 
icy. Does “B” have any justifiable 
objection to the settlement as nego- 
tiated above? If so, explain how the 
adjustment of the loss and settlement 
should be modified to overcome his 
objection ; if none, explain why not. 


Policy 


15 
15,000 pin x 
20 
1 
15,000 
80 x 
15 
15,000 
90 x 50 


4500 
” pays — 

10333 

2500 
” pays — 


10333 
3333 


10333 


“Z” pays 


Coinsurance limitation 


6000 = 4500 


(ii) It is equitable to the insurers 
in this case as each company has paid 
a fair share of the loss, Although 
the specific insurance would have 
been inadequate, the coinsurance 
clauses and the limit of liability rule 
protect “X” and “Y” so that “Z” 
(blanket) pays its share. 


Applicable 


Loss Limit 


6000 4500 


4000 = 2500 


—_— x 10,000 = 3333 


10,000 = 2419 


10,000 = 3226 


“A” gets 10,000 


Answer 


(a)(1) Limit of Liability rule is 
one of the non-concurrent apportion- 
ment rules devised to apportion equi- 
tably a loss among several non-con- 


% Subject 


Specific on stock 
Specific on machinery 
Blanket on stock and machinery 


current insurers. The limit of the 
insurer’s liability on each policy is 
determined individually. This limit 
may be the amount of insurance, the 
amount of loss, or the amount based 
upon application of a coinsurance 
clause, the least of these being the 
applicable limit. If the sum of the 
limits is less than the whole loss, 
each company pays its maximum 
individual limit. If the total limits 
exceed the loss, each company is 
liable in the proportion of its limit 
to total limits applicable. 

(2) (1) It is equitable to the insured 
as he is paid in full in this case, 


(b) Mortgage can have no real ob- 
jection in this case as the full loss 
has been paid. (Mortgagee clause 
applies to real property; this should 
properly be a loss payable clause ). 
“B” has certain rights under the 
policy (to file proof, to have 10 days 
cancellation notice, to sue, etc.) but 
his position has not actually been 
prejudiced, even though the loss 
draft from “Y” is only for $2419 in- 
stead of $2500, for “A” was fully 
paid for the loss and the appropriate 
action can be taken to replace the 
machinery or reduce the mortgage. 
Had this been a case involving real 
property, under a mortgagee clause 
“B” could have demanded $2500 
and “Y”’ would be entitled to subro- 
gation of ‘“‘B’s” claim against “A” 
to the extent of its extra $81 pay- 
ment. 

“B” would have been well advised 
to be sure his equity in the machin- 
ery was well protected either by 
having the policy with Co. “Y” meet 
the coinsurance requirement or by a 
separate policy covering his interest. 
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QUESTION IX 


(a) 1. What underwriting advan- 
tages are gained by packaging a 
limited group of perils (for example, 
the extended coverage endorsement, 
Homeowners “A,” Homeowners 
“B”) and writing them “all or 
none’? 

2. Are any of the advantages you 
enumerate in (1) lost if separate 
contracts are available for coverage 
of each of the perils included in the 
package? Explain. 

(b) Property insurers use surplus 
line reinsurance treaties to a greater 
extent than do casualty insurers; 
casualty insurers use excess treaties 
to a greater extent than do property 
insurers, 

Distinguish carefully these two 
types of treaties as to (1) coverage, 
and (2) purposes for which they 
might be used. Do the differences 
you have indicated account for the 
preferences stated for the two types 
of insurers? Explain specifically. 


Answer 


(a) 1. The underwriting advantages 
gained by packaging a group of perils 
as “all or none” are (1) it enables 
writing certain perils otherwise not 
commercially feasible by establishing 
spread of risk, eliminating adverse 
selection against the insurer, increas- 
ing insurance to value, and increas- 
ing marketability; (2) it gives an 
advantage over all-risk cover in en- 
abling the underwriter to eliminate 
the “unknown hazard” and to under- 
write and rate properly the specific 
perils which are components ; (3) it 
provides expense savings which fa- 
cilitate handling by the insurer and 
affect price and marketability ; (4) it 
gives the underwriter some spread 
by line of insurance with the possi- 
bility of losses on one being offset by 
gains of another. 

2. The advantages lost if separate 
contracts are available are (1) ad- 
verse selection against insurer, the 
customer picking only those con- 
tracts which insure perils which 
threaten him; (2) loss of expense 
savings, reducing the marketability 
because of increased price; and (3) 
with adverse selection, the insured 
not only attempts to “call his peril” 
but to “call his loss as to amount,” 
the net effect being substantial under- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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QUESTION 5 


Point out the differences between 
the two concepts in each of the fol- 
lowing: (a) a policy and a decision, 
(b) a policy and a rule, and (c) 
a policy and an objective. 


Answer 

a) A policy is a specific guide 
within which a procedure must op- 
erate, whereasa-decision is the selec- 
tion of one altérnative from many al- 
ternatives in order to arrive at a 
predetermined goal. 

b) Whereas a policy is a specific 
guide and determines the framework 
within which all procedures must 
operate, a rule is a guide given to 
the employees to advise them under 
what conditions their work is to be 
performed. Policies are broader 
than rules in that policies usually 
are the framework for the whole 
organization whereas rules may help 
carry out policies and are more likely 
to be understood at a lower level 
than are policies. 

c) A policy is the guide for the 
over-all activities of the organization. 
An objective is the predetermined 
goal which management desires to 
be accomplished. The objectives 
are accomplished in accordance with 
the policies set forth by the organi- 
zation. 


QUESTION 6 


Would you say that procedures 
and methods can contribute more to 
progress than policies? Elaborate 
after clearly distinguishing your 
terms. 
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Answer 


Before answering the question it 
is necessary to have a clear idea of 
the meaning of all the terms. 
Policies are general guides within 
which procedures operate. A pro- 
cedure refers to a series of related 
tasks performed in chronological se- 
quence and methods are the manner 
in which a specific task is to be done. 
I believe that methods and proce- 
dures can contribute more to prog- 
ress than policy. <A_ policy is 
merely a guide. It does nothing or 
very little in helping to invent new 
ways of doing things. It is the 
methods and procedures which 
really lend themselves to the crea- 
tion of new inventions which will 
allow the work to be done more 
effectively. For example time and 
motion study involves procedures 
and methods rather than policy and 
this greatly contributes to progress 
in production. By definition policies 
are merely guides whereas methods 
and procedures lend themselves 
readily to greater progress. 


QUESTION 7 


What are the important reasons 
for managers setting aside or ne- 
glecting ideas? Which reason is of 
most significance, in your opinion? 
Why? 


Answer 


Some of the important reasons for 
managers setting aside or neglecting 
new ideas are as follows: 

1. Things may be 
smoothly the way they are. 


running 


2. Managers may be afraid of fail- 
ing if they try a new idea. 

3. Managers may not be far 
sighted enough to see the possible 
results of a new idea. 

4. Managers may reject an idea 
merely because it is given by a sub- 
ordinate and the manager did not 
think of it himself. 


5. The idea might be too expen- 
sive to put into effect. I believe the 
most important reason for managers 
objecting to new ideas is the fact 
that things are running smoothly the 
way they are. When things run 
smoothly a manager hates to upset 
the apple cart by trying a new idea 
even though it may increase effi- 
ciency. He has the attitude of let well 
enough alone, which is a very poor 
attitude because although things may 
be running well now, they may run 
even better as the result of a new 
idea. 


QUESTION 8 


Clearly explain (a) the meaning 
of delegated authority, and (b) Why 
delegation of authority is essential in 
an organizational structure. 


Answer 


a) Delegated authority is the con- 
ferring of authority from one person 
to another in order to accomplish a 
specific task. 

b) Delegation of authority is es- 
sential in an organizational structure 
because no one man can handle 
everything as his span of control is 
limited. He therefore must delegate 
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some of his authority in order to 
accomplish specific tasks. 


QUESTION 9 


What are five points that a 
manager should keep in mind if he 
ever expects to achieve good human 
relations ? 


Answer 


a) He must hold high the dignity 
of the people with whom he deals. 


b) He must realize each individual 
is different. 


c) He must be a good listener. 


d) He should disagree without be- 
ing disagreeable. 


e) He himself should have a high 
degree of integrity. 


QUESTION 10 


There are many sacrifices and 
many things which confront even the 
best of leaders. Discuss briefly the 
subject “The Penalty of Leader- 
ship.” 


Answer 


Leadership in addition to bringing 
many glories, is also accompanied by 
a number of penalties. It appears to 
be a trait of human nature that some 
people will always envy the man on 
top. The leader is therefore subject 
to the petty jealousies of his subor- 
dinates. In addition to this he may 
also be subject to the cut-throat 
competitiveness of other leaders who 
may try to knock him down so that 


they can go still further. There are 
people who will also state that a 
leader will never be able to accom- 
plish what he sets out to do. They 
not only hamper his way with re- 
gard to future accomplishments but 
they will even try to deny his past 
accomplishments by attributing them 
to something other than the leader’s 
native ability. Many people like to 
see the man at the top fall down to 
their own level as it seems to bolster 
their ego and they are therefore con- 
stantly putting whatever obstacles 
they can in the leader’s path. 


QUESTION I! 


Discuss the responsibility of top 
managers for effective supervision. 


Answer 


Top managers are the ones re- 
sponsible for effective supervision. 
If top managers do not delegate suf- 
ficient authority to go along with the 
responsibility they give to the super- 
visors, supervision cannot possibly 
be effective. It is also management’s 
responsibility to select people who 
will make good supervisors by set- 
ting up a good personnel division to 
screen prospective employees. Once 
they do have supervisory potential it 
is their job to see that these people 
are properly trained so that they 
can bring about effective super- 
vision. Managers should also have 
supervisory meetings to discuss prob- 
lems which arise and hamper effec- 
tive supervision. However, man- 
agement’s main responsibility is to 
see that the supervisors’ responsi- 
bility and authority are equal so that 
they can supervise effectively. 


QUESTION 12 


sriefly define the following terms : 
a. Self-imposed discipline 

b. Attitude 

c. Standard 

d. Cost Control Unit 

e. Fixed Costs 

f. Variable Costs 


Answer 


a) Self-imposed discipline is dis- 
cipline which a person willingly im- 
poses upon himself to accomplish a 
specific objective. 

b) Attitude is a readiness to react 
in a certain manner in a particular 
situation. 

c) Standard is a measure or 
means of comparison to arrive at a 
predetermined level. 

d) Cost Control Unit is a physical 

unit which determines the quality, 
etc., of a particular part. 
e) Fixed Costs are those costs 
which would remain constant in spite 
of an increase in production such 
as rent. 

f) Variable Costs are those costs 
which vary with an increase or de- 
crease of production, such as mate- 
rials. 


TEXAS COMMISSIONER 


JUDGE NED PRICE, chairman of the 
Texas industrial accident board for 
three years, has been made a member 
of the Texas board of insurance suc- 
ceeding Joe P. Gibbs, who has been 
suffering from ill health. Judge Price 
served in the insurance department 
from 1945 to 1949 as director of 
title insurance. 
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ass notes 


. Ass'n: F.P. Craw- 
‘mper group as un- 
as been appointed 
underwriting staff. 


America 
ford, for 
derwritir 
to head 


America yndicate: Allen E. 
Schumaci a named to succeed 
Samuel Gore, retired, as claims manager. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Elected to membership now totaling 133 
companies were The Christiania General 
Ins. Corp. of N.Y., American Union Ins. 
Co. of N. Y. and Scottish Union & National 
Ins. Co. 


Carolinas Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
Officers elected: President, Robert H. King 


(vice president, Associated Insurers, Ra- 
leigh); vice president, R. B. Woodson, Ra- 
leigh; and secretary-treasurer, John W. 
Herndon, High Point, N.C. 


General Adjustment Bureau: R. M. Ben- 
nett and Edward J. Beglin have been 
named general adjusters at Columbia, 
S.C., and for western New York State, 
respectively. 

Managerial changes: R.A. Blick from 
Spartanburg to Columbia, S.C., succeeding 
Mr. Bennett; Frank L. Keenan from Peeks- 
kill to Rochester, N. Y., replacing Mr. Beg- 
lin; William J. Savage, Jr. from Norwich 
to New Haven, Conn., succeeding E.G. 
Purdy, retired; and Frederick Banks from 
Rutland, Vt., to Lawrence, Mass., replacing 
Alan F. Dunlop (ill health). 

Advanced to managers: Robert L. 
Crumley, Peekskill, N. Y.; James J. Boyrer, 
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Norwich, and Donald A. Cavanaugh, 
Bridgeport, Conn., the latter replacing 
Norman E. Brotherson, transferred to New 
Haven as senior adjuster; David A. Rock, 
Rutland, Vt.; G.F. Eutsler, Jr., Green- 
wood, S.C., succeeding C.B. Pinson, Jr., 
resigned; W. A. Rollins, Jr., Cocoa, Fla., 
now a branch office; and W.J. Baldwin, 
Danville, Va., replacing R.R. Sawtell 
(ill health). 

Key West, Fla., office is now a branch 
with L.H. Moore promoted to adjuster- 
in-charge and Martinsville, Va., office 
becomes a branch with H.J. Wyche, Jr., 
advanced to manager. East Tennessee 
regional office has been moved from Chat- 
tanooga to branch office at Knoxville (618 
S. Gay St.). 


Honorable Order of the Blue Goose: 
National Capital Pond elects officers: Most 
Loyal Gander, William C. Noell, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Supervisor of the Flock, James 
M. Buzard (Firemen’s); Custodian of the 
Goslins, A. Wayne Woodworth (Home 
Ins.); Guardian of the Pond, Charles W. 
Kemp (Travelers Ins.); Keeper of the 
Golden Goose Egg, Colin L. Ward (Ward 
Adjusting Co.); and Wielder of the Goose 
Quill, Kenneth H. White (Wilson Co.). 


Houston Society of Ins. Management: 
New officers: President, R. C. Lee (as- 
sistant to manager of insurance & taxes, 
Sheffield Div., Armco Steel Corp.); vice 
president, Frank G. Cox (assistant insur- 
ance manager, Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veying Corp.); secretary, Robert T. Mce- 
Carthy (insurance manager, Tennessee 
Life Ins. Co.); assistant secretary, A. R. 
Fathman (administrative assistant, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co.); treasurer, William D. 
Smith (insurance manager, Bank of the 
Southwest). 


Insurance Information Institute: Paul A. 
Dow, manager of Hartford Group in Dal- 
las, has been appointed chairman of the 
southwestern regional advisory committee; 
Leslie C. Williams, manager of U.S. F.& G. 
at Oklahoma City, is vice chairman. 


Insurance Society of N. Y.: Officers re- 
elected: Chairman of the board, Alan O. 
Robinson (president, Yorkshire Ins.); 
senior vice-chairman of the board, Harold 
Jackson (president, Wm. H. McGee & Co.); 
vice-chairman of the board, Clarence J 
Myers — and board chairman, 
N.Y. Life); president, Arthur C. Goer- 
lich; secretary, Paul R. Willemsen (presi- 
dent, Sterling Offices); and treasurer, 
Joseph J. Magrath (Chubb & Son). 


International Assn. of Insurance Coun- 
sel: Denman Moody, Houston, Texas, at- 
torney, was inducted as president for the 
coming year at the organization’s thirty- 
third annual meeting in Atlantic City. 
Named as president-elect to take office at 
the conclusion of the 1961 meeting was 
Payne Carr, Seattle, Washington, attorney. 
E. A. Cowie, vice president of Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, was 
elected vice president for a two-year term. 
George McD. Schlotthauer, Madison, Wis- 
consin, attorney, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


international Congress of Actuaries: 
N. E. Masterson, vice president and actu- 
ary of Hardware Mutuals, was elected 
U.S.A. member of the governing board of 
ASTIN—the casualty and fire insurance 
section. The governing board elected 
Henri of Fraice its president and R. 
Pcoard of Great Britain its vice president 
and secretary and Mr. Masterson its treas- 
urer. 
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Kentucky Casualty & Surety Managers: 
Elects officers: President, M.O. Diggs 
(US.F.&G.); Ist vice president, Charles 
J. Pollard (American Surety); 2nd vice 
president, Martin Boedeker (Royal-Sun- 
Atlas Group); treasurer, E. C. Schou- 
macher (Maryland Casualty); and secre- 
tary, W. A. Thayer (Standard Accident). 


Maryland Insurance Dept.: Andrew A. 
Melgard, formerly a supervising under- 
writer with New Amsterdam Casualty, 
has been appointed educational super- 
visor, 


Mutual Agents Ass'n of State of N. J.: 
Officers elected: President, George Pater- 
son, Jr., Freehold, succeeding Albert A. 
Shoudy of Westwood; vice presidents— 
Reece Haines, Medford, Charles Rue, Jr., 
Trenton, and Kenneth Ludwig, Ruther- 
ford; secretary, Douglas Merritt, Rock 
Hill; and treasurer, Francis V. Wood, 
Haddon Heights. 


Mutual Fire Ins. Ass'n of New England: 
Francis S. Goff, Jr., vice president and sec- 
retary of Providence Mutual Fire, was 
elected president succeeding Harvey Mac- 
Arthur, president of Quincy Mutual Fire. 
Arthur W. Benson, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pawtucket Mutual, was advanced 
to Ist vice president and R. Burton 
Forbes, secretary-treasurer of Attleboro 
Mutual Fire, elected 2nd vice president. 


Mutual Inland Marine Undrs. of New 
England: Edwin B. Lowe has been ap- 
pointed manager succeeding James D. 
Youd, resigned. 


Mutual Loss Research Bureau: Donald 
T. Hawkins was elected secretary-manager 
succeeding Gordon Davis, who will re- 
main active as senior consultant. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
C. Harvey Kelley, formerly educational 
assistant and assistant to production su- 
perintendent of North British Group, has 
been named director of research and de- 
velopment. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: 
Membership now totals 1,305 including 
the following: Illinois—Farmers Mutual 
Fire & Lightning of Fairfield; German- 
town Township Mutual Fire & Light- 
ning, Germantown; Iuka Mutual Marion 
County Fire, Iuka; Magnolia Farmers 
Mutual County Fire, McNabb; Ursa, 
Mendon & Lima Mutual Fire, Ursa; Wil- 
berton Township Mutual, Shobonier. 
Minnesota—Bloomfield Township Mu- 
tual Fire, Spring Valley; Harmony Farm- 
ers Mutual Fire, Harmony; Pine County 
Mutual Fire, Askov; and Spring Garden 
Leon Mutual, Cannon Falls. Texas— 
Farmers Mutual Aid Ass’n of Washington 
County, Brenham; and German-American 
Mutual Assurance Ass'n, Pflugerville. 
West Virginia—Church Layman Mutual, 
Huntington; and Harrison County Farm- 
ers Mutual Fire, Clarksburg. Wisconsin— 
Dairyland Mutual, Madison; and Furni- 
ture Mutual, Milwaukee. Farmers Mutual 
Fire of Washington County, Abingdon, 
Va.; Hawkins County Farmers Mutual 
Fire, Rogersville, Tenn.; Manor Mutual 
Fire of Lancaster, Pa.; Elevators Mutual, 
Lima, Ohio; and Lincoln Mutual Casualty, 
Detroit, Mich. 


National Ass'n of Public Ins. Adjusters: 
Officers elected: President, George F. Sig- 
ler (Brumberg, Judlowe & Sigler, Passaic, 
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N.J.); vice presidents—Norman B. Good- 
man, Baltimore; Sidney Greenspan, Los 
Angeles, Jack Marshall, New York City, 
and Simon Clarke, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Ira J. Sarasohn, Newark, N. J.; and treas- 
urer, Martin Dietz, New York City. 


National Automobile Theft Bureau: Kay 
M. King has been advanced to director of 
the eastern div. replacing Charles S. 
Black, retired. 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: James 
M. Harris, Jr., has been named special 
assistant to the general adjuster. 
Membership now totals 210 including: 
Alpina Ins. Co., Ltd., Maritime Ins. Co., 
Lid., Reliance Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., 
‘Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd., Wash 
ington General Ins. Corp., all of the Ap- 


pleton & Cox Group; St.. Louis Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co., Washington Fire & Mar- 
ine Ins. Co., Insurance Co. of St. Louis, 
Midwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co., all of 
St. Louis Ins. Group; Stonewall Insurance 
Co. and Balfour-Guthrie Insurance Co. 

Boyd A. Hartley, administrative assis- 
tant, has been transferred to Chicago office 
in charge of engineering dept’s activity in 
midwestern states. George P. Stahl, assis 
tant chief engineer at Chicago, will devote 
major portion of his time to engineering 
work in the municipal field. 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
Staff realignments: Thomas E. Murrin, 
actuary; Elmer A. Twaits and Daniel J. 
McNamara to secretaries; and Richard 
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HE IMPORTANCE OF ionizing 
RE has been increasing 
from the discovery of X-ray and 
radium about sixty years ago to the 
nuclear reactor and its radioisotope 
by-products born of wartime de- 
mand. Today there is an unprece- 
dented technical race in which nu- 
clear reactors of many diverse types 
and for a wide variety of purposes 
are being designed and built through- 
out the world. 

3ut nature is sometimes perverse, 
and it is not without exacting some 
extra cost that such technological 
advances can enhance our standard 
of living. The salient “extra” cost 
in the nuclear field is concerned with 
protection against radiation. This 
protection must above all else be as 
reliable as it is humanly possible to 
provide. Protective control must 
safeguard against harmful direct and 
genetic effects of radiation, and it 
must encompass both external radia- 
tion and radioactive contamination. 

This article describes briefly the 
comprehensive services that are re- 
quired to the end that nuclear tech- 
nology may be advanced rapidly 
and with complete surveillance over 
the unusual hazards which radiation 
presents. 

Every facility licensed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to han- 
dle radioactive materials must com- 
ply with Part 20, Code of the Fed- 
eral Register. This regulation estab- 
lishes the standards for protection 
against radiation. Superimposed on 
Federale requirements are an in- 
creasing™ number of state and local 
governmental regulations. To meet 
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these requirements, Controls for 
Radiation, Inc. (CON-RAD), a 
Cambridge, Mass., firm specializing 
in techniques for safe use of atomic 
energy, has developed a complete and 
comprehensive program designed to 
provide from a single source all 
services, including instrumentation, 
required for safe control of radiation 
hazards encountered in the handling 
or use of radioactive materials. 

The following types of facilities 
are examples of installations where 
appreciable levels of nuclear radia- 
tions are encountered: 

Nuclear power plants, Research re- 
actors, Propulsion reactors, Criti- 
cal assemblies, Uranium ore mining, 
Fuel reprocessing plants, Ore proc- 
essing mills, Radioisotope labora- 
tories, Fuel fabricating plants and 
Particle accelerators. 

Each of these facilities is con- 
fronted with a large variety of radio- 
logical safety problems. A coordi- 
nated program must be implemented 
to deal with these problems in order 
to provide safe operating conditions 
and to fulfill state and federal regu- 
lations. 

Con-Rad’s program includes 
radioanalytical and bioassay services, 
dosimeters and film badges for per- 
sonnel monitoring, radiation surveys, 
leasing of advanced radiation moni- 
toring instrumentation, decontami- 
nation services, and_ radioactive 
waste disposal procedures. 

Before construction of a nuclear 
reactor is authorized, a hazards sum- 
mary report must be submitted to the 
hazards evaluation branch of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Certain geological, hydrological, 
meteorological and seismological data 
must be obtained as a requirement 
for this report. These data for the 
proposed site are for subsequent use 


in the hazards summary report and 
in hearings before the reactor safe- 
guards committee. 

Pre-operational surveys are es- 
sential in order to establish the “nor- 
mal” range of the environmental 
radioactivity level. It is usually de- 
sirable to start such surveys one to 
two years before operations com- 
mence. Utilizing the data obtained 
for the hazards summary report, an 
environmental sampling program is 
undertaken which takes into account 
all such data as well as any other 
unique characteristics of the site or 
its surroundings. The detailed pro- 
gram is dependent on both the na- 
ture of the particular site and the 
type of nuclear installation. Gener- 
ally, only gross alpha and gross beta- 
gamma radioactivity is measured ; if 
necessary, assays for specific radio- 
nuclides may also be made. 

Environmental radioactivity data 
are obtained from analysis of the fol- 
lowing types of samples: 
Particulates: Filters through which 
known volumes of air have passed 
and gummed paper on which parti- 
culates from the environment have 
settled are collected and analyzed for 
gross alpha and gross beta-gamma 
radioactivity. 

Water: Samples of rain, streams, 
and ground waters are collected and 
analyzed for gross alpha and gross 
beta-gamma_ radioactivity of dis- 
solved and suspended materials. 
Soil: Soil and river silt samples are 
collected and analyzed for their gross 
alpha and beta-gamma radioactivity. 
Flora and Fauna: Vegetation, algae, 
animals, and fish are collected and 
analyzed for gross alpha and gross 
beta-gamma radioactivity. 

It is essential that management, 
the technical staff, and other person- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Name 





Agency 





Street 
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Radiation Hazards—from page 80 


nel of a nuclear installation be con- 
versant with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of radiological safety. 
Educational programs should be de- 
signed to fulfill the specific require- 
ments of a particular facility. This 
may be accomplished for the various 
groups by lectures, specially pre- 
pared instruction manuals, or a 
combination of both. 








How to 


help speed 


loss 


settlements 


When a disaster cripples a plant and halts 
production, speed in adjusting the insur- 
ance loss is of prime importance. Ship- 
ments may be halted, deliveries deferred 
and orders canceled. Your client will not 
be happy over the possible loss of cus- 
tomers before production is resumed. 


The insurance adjuster will be on the 
job promptly but, if the property records 
are inadequate or incomplete, settlement 
of the loss may be long delayed. 

An American Appraisal prepared be- 
fore the fire will provide the basis for a 
prompt and equitable settlement. For 
more than 60 years American Appraisal 
reports have stood the test in the adjust- 
ment of fire and other casualty losses. 

Recommending American Appraisal 
reports to your clients is good protection 
for your business, 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company” 


Home Office, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 








Maximum permissible values of 
personnel exposure and permissible 
concentrations of radioactivities in 
air and water are defined in Part 20, 
Code of the Federal register. The 
operator of the facility should strive 
for a program of safety through radi- 
ation control that will insure a mini- 
mum of personnel exposure and 
release of radioactivity to the envi- 
ronment. After consideration of the 
specific radiological hazards in- 
volved, procedures are recommended 
for waste disposal, handling, shield- 
ing, and storage of radioactive ma- 
terials; record keeping methods for 
personnel exposure and inventory 
of radioactive materials; and loca- 
tion, number, and type of monitor- 
ing systems. 


Monitoring Systems 


Many types of instruments are 
required at the site of every nuclear 
installation to insure safe radiation 
levels. In addition, facilities that 
handle high levels of radioactive 
materials may desire the assurance 
of off-site monitoring systems as 
well, 

Examples of the types of instru- 
ments that are required to accom- 
plish radiation control are portable 
survey meters; dosimeters; mobile 
and fixed continuous monitors for 
air particulates, water, and stack 
gases; and other devices for meas- 
urement of individual spot samples. 

Con-Rad installs, calibrates and 
maintains on a lease basis all types 
of instruments—exclusive of those 
comprising an integral part of the 
reactor or its control system— 
which are needed to insure optimum 
operating safeguards and conditions 
that comply with federal and state 
regulations. 

The most reliable and advanced 
measuring systems are employed. 
Technical experts continually eval- 
uate the design and performance of 
existing instruments and systems. 
If suitable instrumentation systems 
of standard design are not avail- 
able, they will make the necessary 
adaptions or develop instruments to 
fulfill the special requirements of any 
monitoring problem. 

The film badge is one of the most 
useful techniques for measuring the 
integrated personnel radiation dose 
since it provides a permanent rec- 


ord of the radiation dose received 
over a given time interval. By 
utilizing a periodic badge service, the 
exposure records are a source for 
determining cumulative doses over 
longer periods. In addition, the film 
badges may be used as an inexpen- 
sive method of obtaining data on 
radiation levels in area surveys. 
Complete film badge services record 
dose due to beta and gamma radia- 
tion, neutrons, and X-rays. 

It is often desirable to conduct a 
routine program of analysis of bio- 
logical specimens for personnel 
working in areas where radioactive 
material can be ingested or inhaled. 

Under this service, the operations 
of the installation are first inspected 
to determine whether a routine pro- 
gram should be undertaken. Recom- 
mendations for a program includes 
types and number of samples re- 
quired, collection procedures and fre- 
quency of sampling. 

Based on the nature of the opera- 
tions, samples are analyzed for gross 
alpha and gross beta-gamma radio- 
activity, total uranium, enriched 
uranium, or specific radionuclides 
such as tritium, strontium-90, polon- 
ium-210, and plutonium-239. 

Conditions are specified in Part 
20, Code of the Federal register, 
for disposal of radioactive materials 
by release into sanitary sewerage 
systems (subject to local regula- 
tions), burial in soil, or transfer to 
an authorized recipient. It is neces- 
sary to determine the most suitable 
methods of waste disposal for the 
specific operation and perform the 
necessary radioanalyses to assure 
fulfillment of legal requirements. 


Approval of Disposal 


U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
approval must be obtained for any 
proposed disposal procedures other 
than those authorized in Federal 
regulations. Applications for such 
permission includes an analysis and 
evaluation of the nature of the en- 
vironment, the conditions of disposal, 
and other pertinent information af- 
fecting potential hazards. 

At a nuclear facility, operational 
surveys of the levels of radiation 
should be made from time to time 
as precautionary procedures. Ex- 
amples of these surveys include the 
measurement of radiation levels in 
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storage and work areas, radioanaly- 
ses of effluents, and determination of 
radioactivity in environmental sam- 
ples. Such surveys should be con- 
ducted, and the data evaluated by 
experts, to determine their implica- 
tion as to potential radiation hazard 
and whether changes in shielding or 
handling procedures should be in- 
stituted. 


Decontamination 


As a result of an accidental spill 
or the accumulation of radioactive 
materials over long periods of time, 
it may be essential to decontaminate 
an area. Con-Rad has surveyed 
many such areas for the determina- 
tion of the level of radioactivity. It 
then decontaminates the area in- 
volved and submits a final report on 
the status of the area. Proposed 
changes in procedures and _ tech- 
niques have also been suggested to 
prevent reoccurrence of a similar 
incident. 

The operation of every nuclear 
facility requires a carefully planned 
and thoroughly implemented radia- 
tions hazards control program. Any 
such program has many facets since 
potential hazards affect many di- 
verse groups in addition to the reg- 
ulatory agencies. These groups in- 
clude workmen’s compensation and 
public liability carriers, labor unions, 
city and state governments as well 
as employees, visitors, contractors, 
and the public. Each must be satis- 
fied as to the adequacy of the con- 
trol. It is imperative that radiation 
hazards control data be expertly 
obtained and interpreted by special- 
ists if the best possible over-all radia- 
tion hazards protection is to be ob- 
tained at a minimum of over-all cost. 


SAFE DRIVER PLANS 


THE SAFE DRIVER insurance plans 
were characterized as “competitive 
plans which masquerade as actuarily 
sound rating plans and purport to 
be based on a sound study when they 
bear no actuarial relationship to that 
study” by John Adam, Jr., C.P.C.U., 
vice president of the Worcester Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, in an 
address before the Carolinas Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Adam charged that the 1958 
California Department of Motor Ve- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Fire guts entire floor... 


without leaving a scent 


When a fire broke out in Atlanta’s 
new Fulton Federal Building, mod- 


ern construction techniques con- 
fined the flames to a single floor. 
But the smoke odors couldn’t be 
contained. They seeped through 
the walls and crowded into elevator 
shafts and air conditioning ducts 
throughout the building. 

As soon as the true nature of the 
damage was determined, an Airkem 
representative was called in. After 
surveying the loss, an estimate and 
work program were submitted. 
Both were approved by the ad- 
juster and building manager—and 
within the hour a full scale Airkem 


FOR A HEALTHIER 
f ENVIRONMENT 
meee THROUGH 
- MODERN CHEMISTRY 
airkem 
AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


crew were at work eradicating the 
odors. 

Such fast, dependable rescue 
work by Airkem S.O.S. personnel 
is typical. Every day this prompt 
service is being used by the insur- 
ance industry to reduce the size of 
losses in business and residential 
fires, to hasten settlement, and to 
ease many of the difficulties en- 
countered in loss adjustment. 

Backed by the world’s largest 
odor research laboratory and staffed 
by skilled experts, Airkem Smoke 
Odor Service is available through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
most of the world. Write today for 
information on how you can help 
your policy-holders (and yourself) 
by recommending Airkem S.O.S. in 
all emergencies. 





KEEPING SAFE 


Every pay, hundreds of workers 
are injured accidentally bringing 
hardship to themselves and _ their 
families. Most accidents could be 
avoided if workers would not take 
foolish chances. Follow these ten 
basic rules for on-the-job safety : 

1. Be sure you know how to do your 
job. 

2. Don’t expose yourself unneces- 
sarily to danger. 

3. Shun practical jokes. 

4. Never operate equipment with- 
out authorization. 

5. Learn to handle material safely. 
6. Don’t use unsafe equipment or 
use equipment unsafely. 

7. Get prompt first aid for all in- 
juries. 

8. Wear safe clothing. 

9. Keep your work place clean and 
orderly. 

10. Know safety regulations, so that 
you may follow them. 


—Safety Information 
—Royal-Globe Ins. Group 


UNUSUAL MISHAPS 


ACCIDENTS MAY HAPPEN in unusual 
ways, proving in each case that 
people never can know in advance 
how or where accidents will happen 
to them. Here are some unusual ac- 
cidents for which insurance compa- 
nies paid benefits. 

A merchant in Tennessee lighted 
a firecracker from his cigarette. He 
threw the cigarette away and put the 
firecracker in his mouth. 

In Illinois, a salesman dreamed he 
was being set upon by an old enemy. 
To escape, he threw himself out of 
bed. 

A Chicago advertising man was 
carrying his wife, who had broken 
her leg. You can guess what hap- 
pened: He feli and broke one of his 
own. 

It was rodeo night in an Idaho 
town. The rule was that everyone 
must wear a cowboy costume or pay 
a forfeit. A policyholder showed up 


84 


the 


fosseas 


in a business suit. He was tossed 
into a high-divers tank. No water! 

A painter’s foreman in Canada re- 
moved the guard on a machine and 
demonstrated to a novice how the 
machine worked. Lost—the tips of 
two fingers. 

A manufacturer in Edgewater, 
New Jersey, was getting some tools 
out of a shed on his newly acquired 
property when he was dropped into 
a pit by a broken trap door he didn’t 
know existed. A lawnmower fell on 


top of him. 


—Standard News 
Standard Ins. Co. 


THE CASE OF THE 
CAUTIOUS INSURED 


BRAKING HIs Car in front of his 
home, a man noticed that the back 
seat of the car was smoking because 
a disposed cigarette hadn’t made it 
all the way out the window. Not 
wanting to have his auto destroyed 
by fire, he rushed into the house for 
a bucket of water. 

After dousing the smoldering seat, 
our cautious insured removed it to 
eliminate the possibility of a remain- 
ing spark setting the car afire, and 
carefully put the water-stained seat 
on the back porch of his house. 

Yep, you guessed it! The fire was 
not completely out and during the 
night it set fire to his house! 

Cost to his insurer—$12,500.00. 


—The Bulletin 
—U. 5S. F.& G. 


UNQUALIFIED DRIVERS 


A DETROIT DRIVER CLINIC, giving 
psychiatric examinations to repeat 
traffic offenders, found that, of ten 
thousand tested, eight hundred and 
fifty were feeble-minded, one hun- 
dred insane, and one thousand were 
former mental institution patients 
who were stiii maladjusted as far as 
driving was concerned. Half the 
drivers had various physical defects 


which made them unsafe drivers. 
—Va. Traffic Safety News 


TOO MANY HANDS IN 
THE TILL 


ONLY TRUSTED OFFICERS or em- 
ployees are in a position to cause big 
embezzlement losses, and here are 
three more cases showing how this 
trust is often abused. 

Clothing Store—the credit man- 
ager beat a modern accounting sys- 
tem, maintaining completely _ficti- 
tious accounts, ledgers and proof 
sheets. Losses of $8,380 were dis- 
covered only after the culprit went 
into the armed forces. 

Automobile Dealer—the manager 
of the agency had been with the com- 
pany for eight years and had com- 
plete authority. Business was good, 
but he sold eleven of the agency’s 
cars for his own benefit. This he did 
by “lapping” (using money obtained 
from later sales to cover prior in- 
voices). The loss of $11,000 was 
completely covered by a fidelity 
bond. 

Contractor—the boss’s protégé, 
who was being groomed for an im- 
portant post, juggled payroll figures 
for five years. The loss of more than 
$12,000 was only partially covered 
by a $10,000 fidelity bond. 


—The Aetna-izer 
Aetna Fire Ins. Co. 


BURNED OUT 


WHEN A MIDWESTERN family with 
seven children was burned out of 
its home, living expenses began 
mounting fast. It took two and a 
half months to make the burned 
home tenantable, and if it hadn’t 
been for a homeowners policy, the 
head of the family would have had 
to dig very deep for $4,618 to pay 
hotel bills and other expenses. 

This highlights a point of cover- 
age which should be of interest to 
all families, but of special interest 
to those with several children. It’s 
not so easy for a large family to 


move in with relatives! 


—The Aetna-izer 
Aetna Fire Ins. Co. 
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fire losses 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


1958 1959 
$80,782,000 $82,334,000 
75,491,000 74,660, 
73,303,000 83,027,000 
73,393,000 71,160,000 
71,539,000 78,582,000 
100,523,000 96,444; 
1959 1960 
112,983,000 92,949,000 
98,120,000 96,782,000 
99,610,000 116,365,000 
90,689,000 
81,597,000 
June 77 867 ,000 


Total ... $1,035,897,000 $1,060,148,000 


Losses by Years 
1950 $648,909,000 1955 
1951 730,084,000 1956 
1952 815,134,000 1957 
1953 864,863,000 1958 
1954 870,984,000 1959 


motor vehicle 
deaths 
1959 


2,790 
2,430 
2,860 
2,650 
3,110 


13,840 13,790 
3.260 
3250 


3,510 
September : 3,360 
October 3 3,440 
November ; 3,490 
December ¥ 3,650 


Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Four Months 
1960 1959 Change 
ALL TYPES’ ... 28,400 28,300 0% 
Motor Vehicle ... 10,590 10,730 —1% 
Other Public a : +2% 
Work 4,300 4400 —2% 
Home 9,900 9,700 +2% 


December . 


January ... 
February .. 
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every month 





ideas 
that 
pay off 


in 





loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS . . . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 
NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
constant interest ...a source of 
tested safety methods and procedures 
which will speed production and cut 
costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . . SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
prevention . . . a means of establish- 
ing sound safety programs in plants 
where you have a stake. Your own 
imprint and safety message can reach 
your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


Single Subscription: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 
another publication of 


ALFR 


ANY, INC, 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38. Ni ¥. 
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LIGHT FOR LIVING 
/ HEATING and COOLING 
\ KITCHEN and LAUNDRY 
\\ FULL HOUSEPOWER 
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Read why builders are 


From coast to coast, builders, like the four 
shown here, are discovering exciting new 
salesallurein Medallion Homesequipped 
by General Electric. Here’s what makes 
a Medallion Home: 1. At least four 
major electric appliances; 2. Eye-saving 
lighting properly located throughout the 





home; 3. Full housepower with wiring 
planned for all present and future elec- 
trical needs; 4. And in addition, Gold 
Medallion Homes have electric heating. 
You'll find this foursome adds up to the 
biggest selling combination since plumb- 
ing moved indoors. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“Naturally a home like the Steiningers’ 
is easier to sell,’’ says John D. Town- 
shend, the builder of the Don Steiningers’ 
house shown here. ‘Down here, air con- 
ditioning is a must. But when you take 
a home like this one, with its Weather- 
tron heat pump, you’ve got a natural. 
People go for a one unit heating-cooling 
system like the Generai Electric Weath- 
ertron.’”’ Mr. Townshend has found that 
a Gold Medallion Home simplifies fi- 
nancing, too. ““Because they now it 
isn’t about to go out of style,,’bankers 
are favorably impressed by these homes.” 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 


“Women just can’t resist a house with a 
kitchen like this one,” says Kalman 
Klein, builder of more than 7000 Long 
Island homes. He has found the highest 
public response to General Electric 
products. “And once they’ve moved in, 
people like Mrs. Simon (shown with her 
daughter ) appreciate the dependability 
of General Electric equipment. That’s 
why we started using General Electric 
appliances,” he says, “‘and believe me, 
that’s why we've stayed with them. 
People just naturally want a name they 
know and trust.” 





building Medallion Homes everywhere 


SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 


Lewis Meyers, who began to use General 
Electric equipment more than six years 
ago, explains why he continues to build 
General Electric equipped homes: “It 
couldn’t be simpler,’’ he says. “I stay 
with them because they’re up to date, 
because they have the best service and 
because my customers like their reli- 
ability.’’ The living roomof Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Weber shown here is part of a 
model home built by Mr. Meyers to 
illustrate light for living. “It was so 
successful,”” he says, “I’m starting an- 
other model home next week.” 


DELMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


The warm comfort of General Electric 
ceiling heat is illustrated here by the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Ardisson. 
Louis Meneghin, who built the Ardis- 
sons’ Gold Medallion Home almost two 
years ago is presently building several 
more in the Delmont, Pennsylvania 
region. “I see it as the coming thing all 
over the country,” he says. ‘“‘More peo- 
ple are becoming more aware of electric 
heating every day. I expect to build a 
lot more Gold Medallion Homes around 
here. And one thing, for sure . . . they'll 
be equipped by General Electric.” 


15¢ booklet: “Step Intoa Bright New World,” 
Pub. No. 45-047. Send for your copy of this 
32-page booklet illustrated in full color. 
Simply mail fifteen cents in coins (no stamps. 


please) with your address to: Residential Progress ls Our Most /mp ortant Product 


Market Development Operation, General 


Electric Company, 2100 Linden Avenue, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 





Safe Driver Plans—from page 83 


hicle study, “statistically factual as 
it is, was not the basis for the Safe 
Driver plans, as is claimed. Rather, 
it was a mere coincidence that this 
study was made at a time when the 
major American Agency System 
casualty companies were desperately 
in need of a cut-rate plan to meet 
specialty company competition. The 
California study was seized upon as 
a way of clothing this cut-rate Safe 
Driver plan with a character of re- 
spectability.” 

William Leslie, Jr., general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, replied to critics 
of the safe driver insurance plan in 
a memorandum to Commissioner 
Hulbert of Utah, chairman of the 
subcommittee on merit rating of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. He noted that: 


(1) The plan is a classification plan, 
not a “merit rating’ plan in the 
sense of experience rating plans ap- 


plicable to workmen’s compensation, 
automobile fleets and the like, nor 
does it “reward” anyone retroac- 
tively. 

(2) The plan is based on objective 
and measurable standards. 

(3) The plan does not mean “rate 
cutting” ; so long as the classification 
system is sound, the rate differences 
it generates are sound. Small com- 
panies will prosper thereunder to 
just as great an extent as large com- 
panies. 

(4) The objection that the plans are 
“out of balance” in the sense that 
most carriers will not write enough 
point business to be able to offset 
the credits is unsound. 

(5) The complaint that the safe 
driver plan will build up the assigned 
risk plan has not proved to be true. 
In the long run, the plan should 
serve to cut down somewhat on the 
assigned risk plan population and, 
in any event, has not increased its 
size. 


(6) Moving traffic violations are a 


sure symptom of accident proneness 
and accident proneness is required to 
be recognized in any fair system of 
rating automobile insurance. There- 
fore to say that increasing a man’s 
insurance rate because of moving 
traffic violation convictions creates 
“double jeopardy” or is “usurping 
the judicial function” is just not so. 
(7) The comment that there are in- 
creases in not guilty pleas and in- 
creased attempts at bribing police 
officers, is answered by the fact that 
the consequences of traffic offenses 
under license suspension “point” 
systems are already so great in states 
with up-to-date traffic safety and en- 
forcement programs that it is appar- 
ent that substantial justice is being 
dispensed in our courts. In Califor- 
nia no “court crowding” occurred 
following introduction of the plan. 
(8) The question of administrative 
expenses under the pian causes some 
concern. But it would be false econ- 
omy to fail to use, on a risk by risk 
basis, all the things necessary to 
operate a proper class system. 








FRAUDULENT 
CLAIMS 


Our Claims Investigation Department 
verifies the validity of questionable 
insurance claims. On one famous 
occasion, we obtained a snapshot of 
a “seriously injured” plaintiff check- 
ing his crutches at a railroad station 
preparatory to a night out on the 
town. This not only saved our client 
a lot of money, but the attendant 
publicity made other possible fraud- 
ulent claimants more careful for 
years afterwards. If you have a simi- 
lar problem, call Pinkerton’s. 


PINKERTON’S 


National Detective Agency, Inc. 


100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Forty-five branch offices from coast to coast 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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T IS BECOMING increasingly diffi- 
i in today’s environment to 
identify trends within the tradition- 
ally narrow scope of underwriting 
activities. The multiple line and 
one company concept have brought 
about an increasing need for decom- 
partmentalization of functional op- 
erations. 

What have been categorically con- 
sidered as production, underwriting, 
claims, and service problems are 
now, in a broader sense, company 
underwriting problems to which the 
the coordinated efforts and experi- 
ence of all departments must be ap- 
plied. This following candid obser- 
vation to which I subscribe has been 
made by an insurance executive: 
“In a very real sense, we are all 
underwriters.” 


Different Philosophies 


In the past there have been serious 
conflicts between the sales and un- 
derwriting departments because of 
differences in philosophies. The 
agency force naturally reacts more 
rapidly to a changing insurance en- 
vironment than does underwriting. 
They are more directly exposed to 
these changes and are forced by com- 
petitive factors to take cognizance 
of them. Underwriting, traditionally 
bound by caution and conservatism, 
is slower to appreciate the need for 
keeping pace with economic changes. 
As a result, we frequently find these 
two departments out of step, to the 
detriment of company-wide progress 
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and results. We have found fire un- 
derwriters to be more guilty of 
clinging to traditional policies and 
practices than casualty men. Pro- 
gressive companies are recognizing 
the need for closer coordination of 
production and underwriting. 


Closer Relationship 


Another important contributing 
factor to future success will be a 
closer working relationship between 
underwriting and claims. Essential 
to such a relationship are a mutual 
respect for each other’s place, an 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems, and adequate inter-depart- 
mental communications. The rec- 
ommendation of claims personnel 
regarding risk desirability should be 
expected and seriously considered. 
Also, when underwriting for one 


In the broader sense 


reason or another does not follow 
the advice of claims, the reasons 
should be explained. 

In order to reduce service costs, 
it is imperative that underwriting 
cooperate fully with accounting, 
statistical and office service depart- 
ments. The vast flow of paper work 
from the underwriting department 
can only be efficiently processed and 
the insured satisfactorily serviced, if 
standardized procedures and the 
latest applicable data processing 
techniques are used. Planned proc- 
essing schedules must be rigidly 
maintained. 


Significant Changes 


Within the underwriting function 
itself, however, many significant 
changes and trends are in progress. 

The popularity of merit rating 
plans is growing regardless of their 
soundness or actuarial justification. 
This trend is bringing about rather 
pronounced changes in current and 
future underwriting practices. To 
properly rate this business, intensive 
personal underwriting is necessary. 
Many companies not subscribing to 
merit rating plans are developing 
other independently rated, special 
risk plans to meet competition. 
These also require individual under- 
writing and close control of loss 
ratios. 

The youthful driver is probably 
the largest single problem in the 
underwriting of auto risks today. 
Tomorrow this problem will be 
greater, as these risks are increas- 
ing each year. New techniques of 
risk measurement and better train- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Trends—Continued 


ing results are required if this type 
driver is to continue to be insurable. 
Some companies consider 100% in- 
spection of these risks necessary. 
They consider the disclosure of one 
bad driver in one hundred enough 
to justify the expense because of the 
seriousness and average 
claims arising from accidents caused 
by this class. 


costs of 





INSURANCE 
TO FIT THE NEED 


Have you checked 
the double advantage 
you can offer on 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


/ What your clients pay for 
Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance is one of the expense factors 
that affect their profits. The divi- 
dends you can make available to 
them on a mutual policy well 
deserve consideration when they 
are figuring their costs. You find 
them quite willing to listen. 


/ Just as important is the saving 
in production time of employees 
who are NOT laid up by the ac- 
cidents which safety engineering 
helps prevent. “Shelby” agents 
find it pays to mention both. 
They know that the dividend 
paid on a “Shelby” policy has 
appeal to the small employer as 
weil as to the larger concerns. 
And the value of a safety pro- 
gram to fit the needs of each 
helps clinch the sale. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
o SHELBY, OHIO 


NON-ASSESSABLE 
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SIRE & CASUALTY 


Many underwriting planners 
think that a merit-demerit plan pro- 
vides the solution to the successful 
underwriting of youthful driver busi- 
ness. .It is important to the future 
of our entire business that some 
means be found to take care of this 
classification properly. The young 
men of today will be the business 
and professional men of tomorrow, 
and their loyalty and patronage 
could well be based on consideration 
of their current needs. 

Physical, sociological and psycho- 
logical factors are being given in- 
creasing consideration in today’s 
automobile underwriting, and this 
trend will continue. In the present 
claim-conscious, lawsuit-prone soci- 
ety the individual with poor moral 
background is a questionable risk. 
Drivers with a consistent record of 
emotional disturbance are danger- 
ous. While inspections do not spe- 
cifically disclose all of these factors, 
they will indicate tendencies and 
perhaps the need for further check. 

There is an increasing tendency 
to gear underwriting activities to 
highly detailed statistical data. Finer 
classification and territorial break- 
downs of underwriting experience 
are proving to be helpful in guiding 
the concentrations and withdrawals 
of certain highly successful indepen- 
dent automobile writers. 

Tightening of the automobile un- 
derwriting restrictions has forced 
an increasing number of risks into 
the assigned risk pool and substand- 
ard and surplus lines insurers. Much 
of this business was formerly under- 
written by regular insurers. 


Mechanical Underwriting 


Package policies and automatic 
renewals are paradoxically also mak- 
ing feasible the possible application 
of mechanical underwriting process- 
ing. Risks which do not meet listed 
underwriting specifications or those 
on which some questionable infor- 
mation has been developed, are auto- 
matically rejected by machines and 
must be personally underwritten. 

The trend toward providing for 
full insurance needs of the individual 
by one company also has brought 
with it the trend toward total risk 
analysis by underwriters. By re- 
viewing and evaluating the experi- 
ence of a risk in all lines, better 


judgment can be used in considering 
individual policy applications. This, 
of course, must be accompanied by 
a closer liaison and understanding 
between fire and casualty under- 
writers. 

In fire lines there is a tendency 
away from the individual underwrit- 
ing of small dwellings. Many com- 
panies do not individually under- 
write dwellings below $30,000 in 
value. What underwriting is done 
is restricted to a territorial or class 
basis. For example, certain com- 
panies have found it uneconomical 
to insure dwellings below $5,000. 
Risks exceeding $30,000 still re- 
ceive personal attention. 

As competitive forces cause rate 
reductions in homeowners business, 
a tendency has developed to tighten 
underwriting rules as to acceptable 
classifications, territories and limits. 
At least one company will not write 
homeowners below certain income 
limits, while others cover only cer- 
tain sections of communities. 


Reinsurance 


The rapid development of volume, 
increase in insurable values, devel- 
opment of multiple peril package 
policies with indivisible premiums, 
growing costs of operation, and the 
advent of large scale automation 
have all contributed to the increase 
of both gross retained lines as well 
as necessity for obtaining reinsur- 
ance facilities. To meet this need, 
the domestic reinsurance market has 
greatly expanded, and reinsurance 
coverage can be obtained today in 
this country which previously had 
to be purchased from the foreign 
markets. 

In many companies, management 
has established definite control over 
the placing of facultative reinsurance. 
This had previously been left to the 
discretion of individual underwrit- 
ers. Furthermore, there has been a 
tendency to substitute automatic fa- 
cilities wherever possible for fac- 
ultative placements. This trend has 
reduced to a considerable extent 
the individual underwriter’s respon- 
sibilities for the details of processing 
individual cessions. 

There is a revolution going on in 
the approach to reinsurance which 
many companies, particularly fire 
companies, are not aware of. Con- 
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tracts are being tailored to reduce 
the former mass of detail in rein- 
surance handling. While the indi- 
vidual underwriter is thus relieved 
of much unnecessary work, it is im- 
portant to guard against this change 
resulting in relaxed underwriting 
vigilance. Reinsurance commis- 
sions, profit sharing contingent 
commissions, and, in the case of ex- 
cess covers, rates are based on ex- 
perience, and unfavorable under- 
writing experience will prove costly. 
Continued adverse results could 
lead to withdrawal of reinsurance 
facilities. 

All of these changes and trends 
and many not mentioned are con- 
tributing to a new philosophy of un- 
derwriting and administration which 
cannot and will not be tied to tradi- 
tionally inviolate policies and prac- 
tices. 


Claims Administration 


A significant and may I say, in- 
telligent recent trend in insurance 
management thinking has been the 
rise in the status of the claims de- 
partment. 

Claims men in the office and in 
the field are becoming recognized 
as important public relations rep- 
resentatives of their companies. 
Agents more often identify them- 
selves with the insurance services 
rendered than with the companies 
they represent. The claims adjust- 
ers, therefore, are the company’s 
most personal and direct contact 
with the public. They satisfy the 
policyholders and claimants and lay 
the groundwork for future sales. 

Claims personnel are increasingly 
appreciated as the eyes and ears of 
the underwriting department. They 
are in a position to judge quality 
and desirability of risks, insurance 
to value, and if properly trained, 
to help engineers to improve risks. 
In at least one company, claims men 
share some of the duties of field- 
men, underwriters and engineers. 

The new complex policy forms 
have tremendously increased the re- 
sponsibility of claims men in anal- 
ysis and interpretation of coverage. 
This increase in responsibility has 
resulted in new stature for the 
claims men with progressive com- 
panies, both in prestige and com- 
pensation. However, it has also 
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Trends—Continued 


caused problems in the selection 
and training of qualified personnel. 

Companies are learning that the 
days when adjusters could be put 
on the road with a draft book are 
over. Management must be sure 
of a prospective adjuster’s capabil- 
ities and judgment. Training has 
to be continuous in the effort to keep 
field adjusters as well as examiners 
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constantly “on top” of latest cov- 
erages, practices and policies. 

There is growing interest on the 
part of progressive management to 
develop standards and means of 
measuring claims performance, both 
as regard the department as a whole 
and the personnel as individuals. 

The question of company versus 
independent adjusters is being given 
more attention. The trend is toward 
greater use of company adjusters, 
whenever premium volume or claim 
activity is sufficient. Yet, most com- 
panies have not arrived at clear 
standards of measurement regarding 
the point at which company field 
adjusters should replace independ- 
ents. 

We have also observed that there 
is a trend away from giving small 
claims draft authority to agents. 
Companies now involved in that 
practice are, in general, not delegat- 
ing such authority to new agents, 
and are gradually retrieving it from 
others. 


Proper Costs 


Companies writing a heavy vol- 


ume of automobile have found that 
the use of salaried specialists for the 
determination of proper automobile 
repair costs have paid off. One large 
company went so far as to establish 
a material damage department for 
this purpose and reports that this 
function has not only given them 
better control over loss and expense 
costs, but has also resulted in im- 
proved claims service. 

One of the most noticeable de- 
velopments has been strong empha- 


sis upon claim statistics. The mod- . 


ern claims administrator spends 
more time studying statistical con- 
trol reports than in working with 
individual claims or directing the 
activities of claims examiners. Un- 
fortunately, this function is still in- 
adequately handled by most claims 
departments. 

We note an increased awareness 
of the importance of salvage and 
subrogation techniques and control. 
More claim departments are estab- 
lishing subrogation and salvage di- 
visions headed by a seasoned claims 
man. Alert claims management has 
become aware of the substantial po- 
tential income from a source very 
difficult to control and very easy to 


overlook. Pertinent periodic statis- 
tics, including ratios of recovery 
to losses paid, and of non-recovery 
files are becoming prevalent. 

As pointed out in the underwrit- 
ing discussion, the trend is to re- 
place facultative reinsurance with 
automatic facilities. This trend has 
sharply reduced the detail reinsur- 
ance handling by both claims and 
underwriting. At the same time, it 
has increased the need for alertness 
to recognition and control of claims 
involving recoveries, both of loss 
and loss expenses. It is particularly 
important in connection with excess 
covers and especially those claims 
involving multiple payments. 


Poor Claim Results 


Let me refer briefly to an in- 
teresting case history in the claims 
area which our firm encountered in 
the course of its practice. The man- 
agement of a leading insurer asked 
us to probe into the causes of poor 
claim results in one of its larger 
branches. The average net claim 
payment in this office when com- 
pared with other regional branches 
was only slightly higher. However, 
the average expense per claim was 
way out of line. Based on a projec- 
tion of claim experience, we noted 
that it would cost the company 
$700,000 more to settle claims in 
this branch than the countrywide 
cost would be on a comparable vol- 
ume. 

Slowdowns in disposition of 
claims caused many to go into suit 
and resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in future liability and outside 
claims expense and legal fees. While 
the proportion of BI claims was 
much larger in this branch, this ex- 
planation did not tell the entire 
story. The claims expense was more 
than 10% of the company total, al- 
though the branch only processed 
slightly more than 4% of all com- 
pany claims. 

The branch examiners were de- 
tracted from their primary responsi- 
bilities by excessive paper work. 
Adjusters also did a burdensome 
amount of clerial detail. Some 
claims were over-investigated ; while 
in other cases, important informa- 
tion was missing. 

One of the principal bottlenecks 
was caused by a so-called small 
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claims unit, staffed by trainees or 
men with limited experience. All 
claims were routed through this unit, 
but only small claims were supposed 
to be retained. Because of excessive 
work load and lack of judgment 
many small claims were not proc- 
essed promptly and in the delay 
became formidable. 

Because only supposedly small 
claims were involved, management 
apparently overlooked this unit’s in- 
adequacies. This resultant over- 
sight, however, proved most ex- 
pensive. 

Serious complications were also 
encountered in the legal department 
of the branch. Every lawyer was 
permitted to do trial work, with the 
result that the company was becom- 
ing a training ground for lawyers 
who eventually left for more remu- 
nerative pastures. Furthermore, 
once a claim went into suit, the claim 
examiner turned the entire file over 
to the attorney who in turn started 
the entire investigation on his own, 
usually duplicating much ground 
already covered. 


Subrogations 


Another problem was the inef- 
fective manner in which subroga- 
tion activities were handled. These 
proceedings were allocated to all 
staff attorneys adding to their al- 
ready heavy burden. Their natural 
tendency was to disregard subroga- 
tion in favor of trial work. 

As the result of our recommenda- 
tions, the small claims unit was 
eliminated and all new claims re- 
ports were directly routed to ex- 
aminers. They retained supervision 
even after a claim went into suit. 
All subrogation work was central- 
ized with one specialist who gave 
it full attention. 

We noticed that the company was 
spending a relatively high amount 
on independent adjuster fees despite 
its extensive staff of field adjusters. 
Upon investigation, we found that 
one outside attorney to whom work 
was assigned, in turn reassigned 
most of it to independent adjusters, 
many of whom merely repeated 
work done by the company man in 
their initial investigation. The at- 
torney upon our recommendation 
no longer represents the company. 

These were some of the realities 
encountered in reviewing the branch 
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CRISIS IS DEVELOPING in the ad- 
fF Yamexto field almost unnoticed 
by the insurance companies and ad- 
justment companies alike. This is the 
ever-increasing trend toward agents 
handling claims. 70% of all losses 
have been found to be under $300. 
You would think that this range of 
losses would receive considerable at- 
tention and supervision, but the re- 
verse is actually the case with many 
companies. 


Threefold Problem 


Actually this crisis is threefold, as 
we see it. First, in order to survive, 
the independent and bureau adjust- 
ers must have a volume of losses. 
Second, the companies, we and other 
adjusters represent, are daily being 
literally robbed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by inept, inexperi- 
enced handling of small claims by 
agents. Last, but not least, is the 
training of new personnel by the in- 
dependent and bureau facilities alike. 

It used to be considered that small 
losses were a necessary nuisance 
not so now. A well-known independ- 
ent, operating in three states, re- 
cently told us that if he continued 
to experience a decline in small loss 
accounts, he was going to have to lay 
off some of his keymen or, even 
worse, close some of his branch of- 
fices. This man and his organization 
are very highly regarded in the in- 
dustry. He is not losing business 
by being unqualified or unreliable. 
It has become the accepted practice 
to allow the agent authority up to 
$200 and even $300 in many cases. 

If 70% of all losses are under $300, 
it would seem to us that this is the 
place for the companies to begin to 
get into the black or to increase their 
profit. It can be done without being 
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LOGIC 


Small Loss Crisis 


“Penny Pinchers” or getting rough 
and tough with the insuring public. 
Ordinary good adjustment practices 
will save 30% easily by attention to 
detail, looking for used parts, detect- 
ing old damage, justified deprecia- 
tion and so forth. Woolworth made 
his millions in the five and dime busi- 
ness. We wonder, is the insurance 
industry losing millions in the same 
manner ? 


The happy result of using quali- 
fied adjusters will not be an expense 
but an asset ; more and better trained 
adjusters ready for any emergency ; 
better service for the assureds and 
claimants; control over losses that 
might otherwise develop into dis- 
putes unnecessarily, and last, but not 
least, a substantial saving in loss 
payments (legitimately), which will 
help hold premium costs down for 
the general public. 

Most of the reasons we hear justi- 
fying small losses being handled by 
agents boil down to the argument, 
“We can’t afford the cost of an ad- 
juster.” We do not advocate an ad- 
juster handling all losses necessarily, 
but we do say that he should handle 
those of $50 or more. We have 
statistics to prove that on losses 
under $300, we have saved an aver- 
age of 30% on the low estimate pre- 
sented. We have done this and re- 
tained the good will of our agents, 
companies, insureds and claimants, 
at a cost to our principals in line 
with our efforts and time involved. 


Bridge the Gap 


The small losses fill in and bridge 
the gap between the larger and more 
serious losses. Since they are more 
numerous, it releases the agent of 
burdensome detail and gives him a 
chance to sell. The overhead of 
many agents is increasing by having 
to keep an extra clerk or two just 
to handle claims. 


Almost any adjuster can cite cases 
where the local agent frequently has 
overpaid losses and even paid many 
not owed under the contract at all. 
Two cases come to mind in Indiana 
which we know about personally. 
The first involves an agent who had 
a lightning loss reported on a re- 
frigerator. Without ever going out 
to inspect it, he ordered a new re- 
frigerator and sent in the bill of over 
$200 to his company for payment. 
no depreciation was asked on a unit 
over nine years old. A short time 
later a neighbor had a similar loss 
through another agency. The ad- 
juster checked and found the com- 
pressor motor merely needed re- 
placement. Repairs amounted to 
$22.50 (rewound motor used to 
avoid a depreciation contribution by 
the insured). This insured was a 
friend of the party who received the 
new refrigerator in similar circum- 
stances and she promptly cancelled 
her policy because she did not get 
a new unit also. 


TV Antenna 


In the second instance, a TV an- 
tenna fell down. The insured men- 
tioned it to his agent but made no 
claim. The agent sent out a repair- 
man and replaced a $100 instatiation. 
What he did tio know was that the 
guy wires had rusted in two per- 
mitting it to fall. The insured ac- 
cepted the gift gratefully. There had 
been no windstorm in the area in 
weeks. 

Where, we ask, is the personnel 
going to come from when the big 
ones come along? You don’t train 
qualified men overnight. Bringing 
in a storm crew will help, but it is 
very expensive. It is hard to as- 
semble 2 “storm crew” sometimes 
even for the bureau organizations. 
When hundreds of men are pulled 
away from their home areas, the 
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normal flow of business at home is 
disrupted sometimes for months. 

Where will the new men _ be 
trained? You don’t wean a baby 
on beer and T-bone steak. Neither 
do you assign tough bodily injury, 
collision, fire or windstom losses to 
a trainee. 


An Acute Shortage 


Several years ago, a large eastern 
company became aware of an acute 
shortage of qualified adjusters after 
a series of hurricanes along the East 
coast. They sent a letter out to all 
of their agents to refer all losses to 
qualified adjusters. They found that 
the growing practice of agents han- 
dling the smaller losses was having 
an adverse effect by reducing sub- 
stantially the number of qualified 
adjusters necessary to handle dis- 
aster situations. 


Many companies do subscribe to 
referring the smaller losses to an 
approved adjuster. Many Do Not. 
It is our feeling the subject is worthy 
of considerable thought by all loss 
managers. 


ADVERTISING AWARDS 


THE BEST OF THE SHOW” award of 
the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence company advertising competi- 
tion went to the Hartford Fire 
Group for the second year in a row. 
Award winners by categories were: 
Complete advertising 
Hartford Fire Insurance Group, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany and Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company ; consumer magazine, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ; 
business magazine, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company ; insurance jour- 
nal, Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies; newspaper, Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group ; direct mail, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany and Royal-Globe Insurance 
Group; display, Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company; company publi- 
cations, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company ; radio, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company; miscellaneous 
promotional material, American 
Casualty Company. Winner of the 
award in the company press release 
competition was the Insurance Com- 


campaign : 


pany of North America. Awards 
were also made to agents and bro- 
kers in four divisions based on pre- 
mium volume for the most effective 
use of advertising, publicity or pub- 
lic relations. 

At the meeting T. Ramsey Tay- 
lor (U.S. F. and G.) was elected 
president of the Conference; Wil- 
liam J. O’Meara (Aetna Casualty 
and Surety), first vice president ; 
Arthur Dannecker (Ohio Farmers), 
second vice president; Joseph W. 
Landers (American Fire and Cas- 
ualty), secretary-treasurer and Ken- 
neth M. Young (Canadian Under- 
writers Association), assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


BLUE CROSS DEDUCTIBLE 


CoMMISSIONER SEARS of Maryland 
has stated he may approve though 
“very reluctantly” a deductible Blue 
Cross policy in that state because 
of the continued rise in hospital 
costs and consequently in rates. The 
Maryland Blue Cross plan submit- 
ted such a contract last January 
but no action on it has been taken. 
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Trends—from page 93 


claims operation of one of the largest 
and I might add, most successful 
insurance companies. 

Before leaving the subject of 
claims, | would like to stress again 
that it is a company’s claims policies 
which will largely determine the 
quality of the insurance product that 
will be delivered to its policyholders. 

Facts are essential to the control 
of any business. Control can be ex- 


ercised only when there is proper 
reporting of actual performance so 
that meaningful comparisons can be 
made with plans and effective cor- 
rective action taken when necessary. 

The change in the format of the 
annual statement in 1950 and the 
coming of Regulation 30 hailed a 
decade of changes in the type and 
interpretation of insurance company 
operating and financial statements. 
During the 1950’s much progress 
has been made in the content and 
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form of presentation of significant 
data. The high costs of operations, 
together with increasing competi- 
tion, has forced management to a 
new realization of the vital impor- 
tance of meaningful management re- 
ports. 

One insurance company president 
has defined the requirements for 
such a system of reports as follows : 
1. It motivates the right kind of 
action. 

2. It gets across to management an 
objective and accurate statement of 
facts in strategic control areas. 

3. It relates vital facts to company, 
industry, and market trends—past, 
present, and future. 

4. It reduces the amount of material 
sent upward to brief, graphic, yet 
comprehensive vital factors. 

5. It includes narrative descriptions 
and conclusions. 

There has been much time spent 
in experimenting with type, content, 
and presentation of control reports. 
[ will pass on some of the develop- 
ments our firm has observed or 
worked out. 


Composite Report 


There is a trend toward a com- 
posite, coordinated report including, 
at least, financial position, results of 
operations, surplus movement, and 
experience by line. This report is 
usually accompanied by commentary 
pointing out highlights, problem 
areas, and planned action. It often 
includes graphs and charts showing 
progress and pertinent comparative 
information. 

High loss ratios, mounting ex- 
penses and the heavy competition 
for good business has brought about 
the need for more detailed experi- 
ence reports by class and territory. 
With the development of automa- 
tion in data processing, such detailed 
statistical reports are now readily 
available in time for prompt man- 
agement reaction to changing con- 
ditions. 

The use of sales forecasts and 
planned expense budgets, and the 
continuous comparison of actual re- 
sults to plans is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary. The 1960’s should 
see much more of this. 

Management is becoming more 
and more conscious of the many 
operating ratios and their inter- 
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relationship. We recently worked 
with a midwestern company where 
the only ratio really understood was 
the loss ratio. When attention was 
called to the significance of other 
important ratios and their use in 
management and control, the presi- 
dent asked us to conduct a series of 
classes for executives in which these 
ratios and their uses were explained. 

There is also an increase in show- 
ing financial position and results of 
operations both on a statutory and 
so-called “trading basis.” Both are 
needed for effective management. 
The statutory statements represent 
a company’s position with respect 
to the public, the governmental reg- 
ulatory bodies, the policyholders and 
other companies. The trading or 
actual basis represents the com- 
pany’s more true financial picture 
after discounting certain penalizing 
statutory accounting requirements, 
and is a valuable accounting tool. 

There is also an increasing ten- 
dency for companies to recast their 
statutory loss experience to an ac- 
cident year basis. By reallocating 
the development of loss reserves to 
the actual incurred year, a more 
correct analysis of true experience, 
both past and current is obtained. 
In many instances, this recast ex- 
perience is far different from that 
indicated by statutory statements 
and is much more useful from the 
standpoint of management control. 

Extensive interest is developing 
in reporting on performance meas- 
urements, both departmental and in- 
dividual. While in the insurance 
industry performance standards and 
measurement techniques are rela- 
tively new and not as yet too satis- 
factory, experimentation is resulting 
in progress. 

The wider use of statistical data 
in both decision making and com- 
munication of plans and results has 
made the understanding of statisti- 
cal concepts mandatory. From our 
extensive work, we have found that 
the proper formulation of the prob- 
lem often constitutes a good share 
of its solution. Clarifying a problem 
and expressing it in quantitative 
terms is more often than not the first 
step in decision making. 

The rapid growth of companies 
m the post-war period, together with 
the accelerated development of auto- 
mation, has tended to divorce top 
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management from close physical 
contact with actual operations, and 
has required them to rely almost 
completely upon reports from statis- 
tical, accounting, and other func- 
tional departments for knowledge of 
financial position, underwriting re- 
sults, and the efficiency of opera- 
tional departments. 


Regardless of the complexity of 
the reporting system, the degree of 
automation, and the detailed data 


available, the real tools of control 
for the president are people, particu- 
larly his management staff. All of 
his planning, decision making, and 
actions are no more or less effective 
than the capacities and willingness 
of the men under him to carry them 
out. To both develop and exploit 
these capacities and to promote will- 
ingness requires not only the basic 
inherent abilities of his management 
group, but also the president’s abil- 
ity to motivate his staff. 
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HE PURPOSE OF this article is 
“aits review the considerations 
that were involved in North Ameri- 
ca’s decision to enter the life insur- 
ance field. This subject has three 
logical divisions. First, why was it 
decided to enter the field of life in- 
surance ; second, what factors led to 
the decision to establish a totally 
new company; and finally, what 
were some of the problems involved 
in setting up that company? 


Decision to Enter Field 


Let’s start with the reasons why 
INA decided to enter the life in- 
surance field. To understand the 
reasons I think the stage must be 
set by a review of our company’s 
background and also of some de- 
velopments from the recent past in 
the fire and casualty field. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America was founded back in 1792. 
Its original charter enabled it to en- 
gage in the fire and marine business 
and, interestingly enough, in life in- 
surance. Actually, the company is- 
sued a few life insurance policies 
until 1818, then this activity stopped. 
In 1920 INA established its casualty 
company, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, known as Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 

Since 1792 INA has grown in 
size and strength until today it is 
the fortunate possessor of a policy- 
holders’ surplus in excess of one- 
half billion dollars. This surplus, 
consisting of combined capital, sur- 
plus and voluntary reserves gave 
our company the financial strength 
to venture into new fields. What 
could be more natural than that this 
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the Life Field 


surplus, earned in the insurance 
business, should be put to work in 
further areas of the business. 

INA has an agency plant of over 
20,000 independent agents and bro- 
kers. Most of these agents and bro- 
kers do business with both the fire 
and the casualty companies. It is 
to be remembered, however, that 
they are independent agents and 
brokers and almost all also do busi- 
ness with companies outside the 
INA fleet. 

Our company had long felt that 
the division between fire and casu- 
alty companies, as to lines of insur- 
ance they were permitted to write, 
was artificial and impeded the evolu- 
tion of new insurance forms designed 
to meet the public’s needs. So, com- 
pany management took a leading 
part in the passing of multiple line 
laws in most states during the years 
1947 through 1949. These new laws 
broke down the dividing line be- 
tween fire and casualty companies 
and permitted a single corporate 
entity to write all lines of insurance 
except life and annuities. 

The passage of the multiple line 
laws offered many advantages and 
opportunities for fire and casualty 
companies but created problems as 
well. 


Rate Regulatory Laws 


Chief among the early difficulties 
was the accommodation of multiple 
line policies to rate regulatory laws 
which dealt separately with the cas- 
ualty business and with the fire busi- 
ness. Also, the traditional basis of 
agency compensation differed be- 
tween the fire and casualty lines. It 
was necessary to reconcile these dif- 
ferences in the case of policies em- 
bracing both fire and casualty cov- 
erages. These problems have largely 
yielded to practical solutions to the 
end of giving the policyholders the 


advantage of multiple line under- 
writing in the fire and casualty field. 

On the other hand, the advantages 
of co-mingling of the property and 
liability lines have been important. 
For one thing, it has enabled the 
underwriter to achieve a wider dis- 
tribution of risk and so dilute the 
influence of adverse experience in a 
single line of insurance. That prin- 
ciple holds good even though it was 
shaken a bit during 1957 and 1958 
when fire, marine and casualty lines 
all turned sour at the same time. 


One Policy 


The combining of fire and cas- 
ualty coverages has been especially 
beneficial to the insuring public be- 
cause it has made it possible for the 
business to provide complete cover- 
age in one policy instead of many. 
That fact has been dramatically il- 
lustrated by the homeowners policy 
which covers fire, theft and liability 
exposures in a single contract. INA 
was a leader in the development of 
this type of policy and in its popu- 
larization. It has been received by 
the public with enthusiasm and now 
accounts for a considerable portion 
of the total income of our company. 

Leaving aside the advantages of 
co-mingling of lines within a single 
contract, it is an established fact 
that those company groups that have 
written both fire and casualty lines 
have prospered and grown to a much 
greater degree than have those 
which confined their activities to 
fire or casualty alone. 

With our company’s background 
and interest in the development of 
multiple line underwriting, as be- 
tween the fire and marine field and 
the casualty field, what could be 
more logical than the conclusion that 
additional advantage could be gained 
by the inclusion of life insurance in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Field—Continued 


the multiple line concept? The ar- 
guments in favor of this extension 
of the fundamental concept of multi- 
ple line underwriting are most com- 
pelling. 

In the first place, basic theory 
would seem to lead one to the con- 
clusion that insurance is a single 
field of business activity. There 
would appear to be no sound reason 


that would stand in the way of con- 
sidering it as an integrated indivis- 
ible whole. This theory has achieved 
acceptance in practice even before 
it has become a generally accepted 
principle. 

In proof of this, independent 
agents are already selling all lines 
of insurance. Frequently they have 
to use several companies to provide 
all-lines coverage for their custom- 
ers, but a goodly proportion of 
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agents definitely think and operate 
in those terms. This is as true of 
life insurance agents writing fire and 
casualty business as it is of inde- 
pendent fire and casualty agents 
writing life business. 

Similarly the insurance buyer 
knows no artifical differences among 
lines of insurance. He is interested 
in purchasing security and recog- 
nizes readily that a single advisor 
and a single company offer him the 
best possibilities of an integrated, 
foolproof program. 

Realization of this thinking and 
action on the part of producers and 
insurance buyers, led inescapably to 
the conclusion that complete insur- 
ance facilities in the hands of a 
single integrated production force 
would produce a more cohesive and 
effective company—producer policy- 
holder relationship. 

Further, in the light of experience 
it could readily be assumed that 
other advantages accruing from par- 
tial multiple line underwriting would 
be enhanced by complete multiple 
line underwriting that would include 
the field of life insurance. 


Diversification 


Diversification is much sought 
after in every industry. Particularly 
do industries seek to diversify into 
lines where stability and profit exist. 
Life insurance is a stable business 
and it has been profitable. Accord- 
ingly, it could be expected to serve 
as a counterbalance to the erratic 
behavior of the other lines of insur- 
ance, 

Economy in distribution is an- 
other objective in industry generally. 
The principle that inspires a West- 
inghouse or an RCA to market 
television, washing machines, refrig- 
erators and air conditioners is uni- 
versal in its application. The retail 
outlets that seii any one of these 
products usually sell them all. The 
company sales force which services 
these outlets is in being. So the 
cost of distribution is less than pro- 
portionately increased by the devel- 
opment of a complete line of prod- 
ucts. Insurance is no exception to 
the application of this principle. 

Finally, entrance into the life insur- 
ance field offered management op- 
portunities for broad new concepts 
in the packaging of products and the 
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development of integrated insurance 
programs in the public’s interest. 

It was only natural, therefore, the 
INA’s fire and casualty insurance 
management, having seen the virtue 
of partial multiple line underwriting 
and being impressed with the poten- 
tial of complete multiple line opera- 
tions, should consider going the 
whole way and entering the life in- 
surance business. Thus, entering 
into the life business was the obvious 
culmination of the process begun a 
decade before. 


The Form of the Venture 


Once having decided to enter the 
life field, the obvious next step con- 
cerned the form that the venture 
should take. 

At the present time the laws of 
the several states do not permit the 
writing of fire, casualty and life busi- 
ness in a single corporation. There- 
fore, in achieving an all-lines posi- 
tion it is necessary for existing fire- 
casualty management to enter the 
life insurance business through a 
separate corporation. This separate 
company may enter the picture, 

l. As a cooperative arrangement 
with an existing life company ; 

2. By purchase of an existing com- 
pany; or 

3. By erection of a new company. 

Some factors that would have a 
bearing on which of these three 
methods to adopt are found in the 
answers to the following questions. 
1. How big is the life operation to 
be? 

2. Will it be a sideline, or is the 
projected life company to take its 
place with the substantial life com- 
panies of the country? 

3. Will it operate over the entire 
United States as soon as possible, 
or will it operate for a time in one 
or two states and extend slowly into 
other states? 

4. Again, will it function primarily 
in a given area of the country? 

5. Will it confine itself to ordinary 
life insurance or will it write group, 
annuities, pensions and accident and 
sickness ? 

6. Will it write participating or 
non-participating policies, or both? 
7. What will it cost and how will 
it be financed ? 
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Contemplation of these and other 
considerations, together with a study 
of the requirements of its large, 
widespread and aggressive agency 
plant, early convinced INA that, 
1. Its operation should be large- 
scale, designed ultimately to take a 
place in the life insurance field com- 
parable to its position in the fire and 
casualty field. 

2. Its life company should operate 
countrywide right from the start. 


3. It should offer a broad spec- 
trum of insurance coverages usual 
to large life companies—ordinary 
life, A & S, group, annuities and 
pensions. 


4. The new life company would 
be closely integrated with the exist- 
ing fire and casualty companies, 
using the existing agency plant and 
giving to it a broad new facility. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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With these objectives established, 
management turned back to make a 
choice among the three alternative 
methods of establishing a life opera 
tion. 

Affiliating with a life company 
solely on a cooperative basis was 
quickly eliminated. It did not ap- 
pear that this would give us the de- 
gree of integration necessary for a 
major effort, nor for exploitation of 
the full advantages of multiple line 
packaging or programming. 

The possibility of purchasing a 

life company offered advantages and 
disadvantages. The advantages of 
being in business immediately as a 
going concern were balanced against 
the disadvantages. Some of the 
possible disadvantages were : 
1. Probably only a small company or 
a company limited in its geographical 
scope would be available for pur- 
chase. Such a company, in the long 
run, might require development ef- 
fort comparable to that of a new 
company. 


2. Much overlapping would occur 
in such a purchase. The legal, in- 
vestment, and A & S departments 
are examples of this overlapping 
which would require much adjust- 
ment. 

3. A premium price would likely be 
required, possibly prohibitively high. 
4. Reorientation of the purchased 
life company to effectively exploit 
and work with a fire and casualty 
agency plant made up of independ- 
ent agents offered the prospect of 
many problems. 


A New Company 


So, for these and other reasons, 
the final decision was to create a new 
company—a life company planned 
from inception to be a major opera- 
tion, and tailored throughout to in- 
tegrate most fruitfully with a fire and 
casualty operation. One can readily 
see how the choice might be quite 
different for another company— 
smaller, less widespread geograph- 
ically, less financially strong or less 
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prepared to make a major financial 
commitment. 

Once this important decision was 
reached, three major problems pre- 
sented themselves for resolution in 
connection with setting up the new 
company. First, how should the life 
company product be distributed? 
Second, how should the necessary 
personnel be acquired for home of- 
fice and field? Third, what would 
be the initial and continuing capital 
requirements of the life operation ? 

In planning the method of prod- 
uct distribution, certain facts were 
apparent. Much as do other large 
fire and casualty companies, INA 
secures its business from a large 
number of independent producers. 
This agency force is administered 
through branch or service offices 
scattered over the country, each of 
them responsible for a given terri- 
tory. Generally speaking, these of- 
fices have broad underwriting and 
production authority. 


Branch Office Basis 


It appeared, then, that if life pro- 
duction were to be integrated with 
fire-casualty production and if the 
greatest return were to be realized 
from the existing agency plant, the 
life business would have to be con- 
ducted on a branch office basis and 
not on a general agency basis. Cer- 
tainly, that would appear to be true 
for all larger fire-casualty companies. 

Specifically, this involved the in- 
troduction of a life branch office 
manager in existing offices through- 
out the country. Working in coop- 
eration with the casualty and fire 
managers, the life manager was then 
in a position to reap the maximum 
production from the agency organi- 
zation, 

The acquisition of an adequate 
volume is an important considera- 
tion to a burgeoning life insurance 
company. It was thought that the 
volume of business immediately 
available to life service office manag- 
ers from independent general busi- 
ness producers, while potentially 
great, might be slow in development. 
To supplement income from that 
source, a number of career life 
agencies were established. 

When it came to the acquisition 
of a staff necessary to operate the 
life business, a major problem was 
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recognized. Management quickly 
and wisely concluded that fire and 
casualty insurance people are not 
equipped by training or tempera- 
ment to carry on life insurance busi- 
ness but that experienced and ex- 
pert life men are necessary for that 
purpose. There are a few exceptions. 
The legal department, the investment 
department, and possibly some filing 
and forms personnel and methods 
and procedures people in the home 
office can be counted on to function 
with good result in the life business 
just as they do in fire and casualty. 
3ut the production, underwriting and 
actuarial phases need life specialists. 
Hiring a complete staff of life 
people is expensive and time con- 
suming. Very early in its quest for 
people, any fire-casualty manage- 
ment will find that the complicated 
basis of remuneration traditionally 
used by life companies has been ex- 
tremely rewarding to their produc- 
ers, and that the acquisition of a sub- 
stantial number of production per- 
sonnel will run into a lot of money. 
Furthermore, such men as manage- 
ment would like to attract are suc- 
cessful and happy in their current 
situations and they cannot readily 
be persuaded to join a new venture 
unless the inducement is great. 


From the Top Down 


One last word should be said on 
the hiring of a staff. It is an axiom 
of management that organization 
should proceed from the top down 
and not from the bottom up. It is 
therefore of first importance that the 
man engaged to head a new life 
operation be young, vigorous, thor- 
oughly versed in all phases of the 
life business, and widely and favor- 
ably known throughout the industry. 
Once such a man takes the leader- 
ship, the assembling of a topflight 
staff can be accomplished with much 
less difficulty. 

As to the capital requirement of 
a new life operation, it is an axiom 
that entrance into the business by 
whatever course involves a consider- 
able capital investment. The size of 
that investment will vary with the 
extensiveness of the planned opera- 
tion. 

If the company be started from 
scratch, it is necessary to appropri- 
ate capital and surplus in fairly sub- 
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stantial amounts plus a contingency 
reserve to cover initial organizing 
expenses. Once the company begins 
to operate, the initial surplus is sub- 
ject to attrition, dependent on the 
growth of the company. Should 
that growth be. rapid, surplus will 
decrease in greater amount than if 
business development be slow. Pol- 
icy and deficiency reserves must be 
established ; the cost of acquiring the 
business must be met, and surplus 


will begin to melt like the snow. 
If the initial surplus is to be pre- 
served or increased, it will be neces- 
sary that additional capital contribu- 
tion be made by fire-casualty man- 
agement for a period of approxi- 
mately ten years. 

With those remarks, I conclude 
the main part of my presentation. 
I have pointed out the reasons for 
INA’s decision to enter the life field 


} 
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and why it was done through the 
vehicle of a new company. Also, | 
have mentioned some of the prob- 
lems involved in setting up, staffing 
and financing a new company. 

Many of the considerations that 
I have discussed here from the fire- 
casualty company point of 
would apply equally to the life com- 
pany considering entrance into the 
fire-casualty field. 

It appears to me as inappropriate 
that my comments should close with- 
out including a few concrete facts 
about the progress made by the 
Life Insurance Company of North 
America. 

LINA had its legal inception in 
the fall of 1956 and sold its first 
policy in the fall of 1957. By the 
end of 1959, a little over two years 
from the sale of the first policy, the 
picture looked about like this. 


view 


Employees 
213 in the Home Office an 
the Field Offices, making a total of 


501 


288 in 


Agents— 

4,907 licensed independent agents 
plus 141 career agents 

Offices— 

39 branch offices for servicing in- 
dependent agents 

12 agency offices for career agents 
2 agency offices in Germany 
Licenses— 

All states with the exclusion of New 
York 

Forms of Insurance 

1. All forms of individual life and 
endowment policies 

2. Pension plans and annuities 

3. Commercial, guaranteed renew- 
able and non-cancellable accident and 
sickness policies 

4. A complete line of group cover- 
ages. 

Reinsurance 

The parent company, Insurance 
Company of North America, writes 
close to $50 million in reinsurance 
premiums annually. Life Insurance 
Company of North America has 
established a companion reinsur- 
ance department for handling the 
reinsurance problems of life insur- 
ance companies. This is a world- 





wide facility and already involves 
reinsurance writings with life com- 
panies in twelve countries in addi- 
tion to the United States. Property 
and life reinsurance techniques have 
been blended to produce reinsurance 
under the name Simplematic Re. 
Production During 1959 

1. New paid Ordinary Life Volume 
of $118,000,000. 

2. Group Life volume of $106,600,- 
000 

3. $400,000 in new individual A and 
S premiums 

These production figures placed 
LINA in the first 5% in new 
production among more than 1400 
life companies in the U. S. New 
production in 1960 at the time this 
was written was running better than 
60% ahead of the 1959 figures. 

We in the INA organization feel 
that a fine beginning has been made. 
Life Insurance Company of North 
America has successfully passed 
through its childhood and is now a 
growing young man. We are sure 
that our move into the life field was 
a correct one, and that our method 
was, for us, the right one. 
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nature’s magnificent outdoors at Mountain Lake. Crisp, 
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Association Notes—from page 79 


Lino to associate actuary replacing Mr. 
Murrin. 

Membership now numbers 98 including 
the following companies of Commercial 
Union-North British Group: Central 
Surety & Ins. Corp., North British & Mer- 
cantile Ins. Co., Ltd., The Commonwealth 
Ins. Co. of N.Y., The Mercantile Ins. Co. 
of America and The Pennsylvania Ins. Co. 


National Council on Compensation In- 
surance: Charles T. Vance, formerly as- 
sistant manager of North Central Comp. 
Rating Bureau in Des Moines, has been 
appointed manager of Kansas Comp. 
Rating Bureau in Topeka. 


New York Board of Title Undrs.: Daniel 
A. Whelan, president of Guaranteed Title 
& Mortgage Co., was elected president. 
William H. Deatly (president, Title 
Guarantee Co.) was elected vice preside nt 
and Edward T. Brown (Watters & Dono- 
van), counsel to the board, elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Society of CPCU: Connecticut Chapter 
officers: President, Donald H. Garlock 
(assistant secretary, Travelers Ins.); Ist 
vice president, A. J. Mueller (Phoenix of 
Hartford Cos.); 2nd vice president, Chand- 
ler B. Johnson, Jr., (Aetna Ins.); secre- 
tary, Paul U. Sunderland, Jr., (Hartford 
Accident); and treasurer, Philip . 
Jr. (Allen, Russell & Allen). 
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Society of Insurance Brokers: Henry 
Doble, vice president of Alexander & Alex- 
ander, was elected president succeeding 
Harry W. Healey of Marsh & McLennan- 
Cosgrove & Co. Edwin M. Farrell (Kindler, 
Laucci & Day) was elected Ist vice presi- 
dent and Robert Levison, Jr., (Levison 
Brothers) elected 2nd vice president. 


CEE 


EXPERIENCE RATING 


Wuat Is IN EFFECT a type of ex- 
perience rating has been approved 


for the Rhode Island Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans effective 
October 1. Large groups will be 
rated according to their experience, 
smaller companies will be combined 
in “pools” to determine their ex- 
perience and individual subscribers 
will be considered as a group. Un- 
der the new program general rate 
changes will be discontinued and 
adjustments in rates will be made 
annually on the basis of the experi- 
ence of the various groups. 
the new system 


Under 


there will be re- 


ductions for some members and in- 
creases ranging from 4% to 27% 
for others. 


AGENTS MEETING 
OPTIMISTIC REPORTS on the agents 
advertising campaign featured the 
recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. It was re- 
ported that more money has been 
raised for the campaign this year 
than last and that the budget for 
next year’s campaign will be 10% 
higher than this year. The 
publication of the newly 
NATA-McGraw-Hill 
ucation series, “Property and Cas- 
ualty Insurance” by Curtis M. EI- 
liott, professor of insurance at the 
University of Nebraska, 
ready for distribution early 
tember. 


initial 
created 
insurance ed- 


will be 
in Sep- 
Under the program, three 
or four books of an advanced na- 
ture prepared especially for pro- 
ducers will be published annually. 
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It has built-in subliminal advertising .. . 
Millions of microscopic letters spell out “Renew. Renew. Renew” 


{ Dollars 
Unfortunately it takes more than sub- 60 


liminal advertising to get — and hold — L) 5s 
compensation and liability coverages. It FR) ser rnesivns warren so 
takes adept use of modern rating pro- 
cedures, tailoring the plan to the indi- 
vidual risk, to put you in a competitive 
position with today’s insurance buyers. 
Bituminous gives you this individualized 
underwriting service and combines it 
with topnotch engineering and ciaim 
service to help you write —and renew 
— the big coverages for better earnings. 
Write for the Bituminous Story. 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


Bifuminous (2s 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





Buyers’ 


HOWARD C. GILES 
Insurance Manager 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


R. WAYNE SNIDER, a leader in 
Mi. educational field on risk 
management, has stated that “the 
term should be defined as the man- 
agement of the alternative methods 
of treating the pure risks facing a 
business.” The artist who conceived 
the April 18th National Safety Coun- 
cil Safety Poster had in mind the 
ideal approach or technique. This 
poster portrays a boxing referee, un- 
doubtedly at the insistence of one of 
the participants, taking from the 
right hand glove of the other, a 
large horseshoe. The caption states, 
Eliminate ALL Hazards! To the 
insurance manager, of course, this 
would be utopia. Perhaps we cannot 
eliminate all hazards present in our 
contracted operations, but we should 
attempt to utilize or consider any 
technique available to us to minimize 
any possible adverse financial ex- 
posure. 

Du Pont, not unlike many insur- 
ance companies, is spending a size- 
able sum annually to improve and 
expand plants and laboratories, and 
to build new plant facilities. It is a 
matter of record that our construc- 
tion expenditures in 1960 could ex- 
ceed $200,000,000, 20 to 22% of 
which could be let out to contractors. 


Historic Prevention 


Historically, for one hundred and 
fifty years we have been steeped in 
loss prevention, a condition which 
has led us to retain the majority of 
risks under a self insurance program. 
The volume of our contracted work 
including any inherent risks, coupled 
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Risk Control 


with our status as self-insurer has 
prompted the necessity for a rigid 
control of contract procedures. We 
have attempted to incorporate in the 
procedures rules and regulations 
which require compliance by con- 
tractors and subcontractors, to as- 
sure the successful and effective con- 
tinuation of the company’s 
prevention program. 

For purposes of this paper, I am 
going to hit the high spots of du 
Pont’s plan, confining my remarks 
to three general areas: 

1. Establishing control standards 
2. Insurance requirements 
3. Administrative procedures 


loss 


Establishing Standards 


Briefly, the following portrays 
some significant parts of our pro- 
cedure, covering contract engineer- 
ing. We believe the program as 
promulgated has set the stage for 
safeguarding, through adequate con- 
trol, the successful loss-free continu- 
ity of our construction operations, 
particularly that pertaining to new 
plants or expansion of present facili- 
ties. 

In the early ’40s, du Pont organ- 
ized a contract section or control 
center as an entity in the Company’s 
Wilmington home office to admin- 
ister or perform the following func- 
tions: 

1. Initiate, negotiate, 
write contracts. 

2. Consult with, review and approve 
actions of the purchasing, safety and 
fire protection division, or other in- 
terested divisions. 

3. Provide general consultation and 
review service of contract matters 
for the various projects or field sites. 
4. Prepare and develop contractual 
procedures, methods and forms. 


award, and 


5. Maintain a current central source 
of supply of contractors. 

6. Supervise procurement and rental 
of major equipment at all field sites. 
7. Provide proper liaison between 
the insurance section of the safety 
and fire protection division, control 
center, and all field sites for perti- 
nent insurance matters. 

A field contract engineer is assigned 
responsibilities not specifically dele- 
gated to the home office. He is an 
extremely important cog in our con- 
tract engineering program, particu- 
larly with respect to administrative 
responsibilities. 

The foregoing represents basic ad- 
ministrative control procedures. 

Familiarity with the types of con- 
tracts encountered is essential; for 
example, lump sum or unit price, 
which is generally undertaken by 
contractors on a fixed price basis; 
or cost plus a fixed fee, which in our 
case is awarded for performing work, 
the nature or scope of which cannot 
be specifically defined in advance. In 
the case of du Pont these are the 
major types of contract agreements 
entered into. 


Other Contracts 


Other contracts could involve erec- 
tion supervision and/or services of 
erectors, architectural, engineering, 
or similar consulting type agree- 
ments. Equipment rental agree- 
ments or major equipment procure- 
ment forms of contracts, 
prevalent. 

Lastly, we have the well-known 
hold-harmless agreement. To the in- 
surance manager this form of agree- 
ment needs no explanation. To some 
degree there is little doubt that they 
have a definite place in the contrac- 


are also 


(Continued on the next page) 
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tual relationship between owner and 
contractor, but at any rate instruc- 
tions must be clear that hold- 
harmless agreements should not be 
entered into without the approval of 
an officer (in our case a vice presi- 
dent) or other responsible individ- 
uals. 

To be assured of the best-qualified 
bidder for each contract, a bidder’s 
list, prepared from a central source 


file, is a significant control item. The 
bidders’ record should reflect suc- 
cessful performance and ability in 
work he will be performing. Finan- 
cial rating can be obtained from a 
current Dun & Bradstreet rating 
book. Management must be satisfied 
that he has an able organization both 
with respect to personnel and equip- 
ment, and above all, satisfactory la- 
bor relations. Of real significance 
will be his experience under pur- 
chased casualty insurance. His in- 
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surance rates will reflect the quality 
of performance that will be de- 
manded. 

For the protection of the owner 
as well as the contractor, bid forms 
should contain a clear concise de- 
tailed scope of the work, necessary 
reference to drawings, specifications, 
standards, and necessary insurance 
requirements. 

Every precaution should be taken 
to obtain written consent of respon- 
sible parties if there is necessity to 
sub-let any portion of the contract 
work whether it be a lump sum, or 
cost plus fixed fee agreement. 


Fix Responsibility 


From a liability standppint, ex- 
treme care should be taken in the fur- 
nishing of work and/or services to 
contractors. In the event that this is 
a necessity, a specific alteration to 
the contract should be executed. For 
control purposes, a work order 
should be used and a statement or 
provision incorporated in it clearly 
fixing responsibility of each of the 
parties involved. 

I have not forgotten standards for 
Safety and Health. Neill Crowley, 
assistant insurance manager of 
American Cyanamid Company, re- 
cently stated, “If an owner estab- 
lishes an effective loss-prevention 
program ; works at it to keep it effec- 
tive; and requires contractors, sub- 
contractors, invitees, and others to 
comply fully with the procedures, 
rules, and regulations, then many 
of the sources and causes of loss 
and claims can be eliminated.” 


Most Important Phase 


This statement is extremely apro- 
pos to this subject. Top manage- 
ment’s conviction that a good safety 
program is good business for every- 
one, leads to the conclusion that one 
of the most important phases of con- 
tract engineering procedures should 
deal with safety provisions, recom- 
mendations for safety programs, and 
general safety regulations. 

May I suggest that the first con- 
trol should be a statement of policy 
that all contract agreements must 
contain appropriate provisions cov- 
ering safety and health. 

Progessively in our company, for 
twenty years the contractors safety 
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program is the du Pont program in 
detail, by virtue of the contractual 
agreement of the general conditions 
of the contract. 

To make this meaningful, I should 
like to quote the Safety and Health 
Article included in our cost plus 
fixed fee general conditions: 
“Contractor shall: (a) provide at 
least fifteen minutes per man per 
week for safety education, (b) com- 
ply with provisions of the du Pont’s 
‘Safety Handbook’ and such other 
special safety provisions as may be 
set forth in the inquiry, (c) desig- 
nate one person to be responsible for 
carrying out contractor’s obligation 
under this Article, (d) promptly re- 
port to du Pont cases of death, oc- 
cupational disease and disabling in- 
jury caused by work on the job. 

“If du Pont notifies the contractor of 
any non-compliance with the pro- 
visions of this Article and the action 
to be taken, the contractor shall (im- 
mediately, if so directed, or in not 
more than forty-eight hours after re- 
ceipt of such notice) make all reason- 
able efforts to correct the existing 
conditions. If the contractor fails to 
comply promptly, du Pont may 
terminate the contract, in which case, 
du Pont shall retain and be relieved 
of payment of any unpaid balance of 
the fixed fee due or to become due.” 


Safety Handbook 


Let us elaborate on two parts of 
this safety and health article. Refer- 
ence is made to the Du Pont Safety 
Handbook which I am sure is not 
unlike those you use in your own 
companies. We attach so much im- 
portance to this phase of contract 
procedures that the invitation to bid 
includes a copy of the handbook. The 
general conditions indicating the con- 
tractual responsibility for safety are 
also provided. 

Promptly upon award of a con- 
tract, the contractor is sent a stand- 
ard safety letter, a copy of which he 
must acknowledge and return. This 
letter again stresses the necessity 
for compliance with the safety and 
health provisions of the general con- 
ditions of the contract, and observ- 
ance of the rules, regulations, and 
practices contained in the Safety 
Handbook. 

The specific safety regulations and 
lists of special safeguards contained 
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in the safety handbook while lengthy 
in number, are brief and to the 
point. References utilized include 
American standard __ association 
building construction safety codes, 
National Safety Council construc- 
tion safety programs, and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors manual 
of accident prevention in construc- 
tion, etc. Safety education is of the 
utmost importance and the hand- 
books are significant media in this 
direction. 


You will have noted that du Pont 
requires the contractor to designate 
one qualified person to be respon- 
sible for carrying out the contractor’s 
obligations for safety. Prior to be- 
ginning work at the site, the con- 
tractor’s superintendent must visit 
the du Pont Safety Office when his 
proposed program for compliance 
with the safety regulations in his 
contract will be reviewed. The man- 
ner in which du Pont’s safety staff 
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will aid him in this program is also 
reviewed. Needless to say, this type 
of approach should not be construed 
as du Pont supervision. The con- 
tractor’s program will be regularly 
reviewed with the superintendent or 
foreman, and follow-up through in- 
spections or the like, will be made 
concurrently with that of du Pont 
work forces. 

The du Pont project safety super- 
visor at each site has the responsi- 
bility for leadership in project safety 
policies; in the development and 
execution of an accident prevention 
system adapted to the particular 
project; and development of en- 
thusiastic safety consciousness in the 
individual employee. With these aims 
in mind he will coordinate the con- 
tractor’s safety program with that 
of the company. The contractor’s em- 
ployee assigned the responsibility for 
safety and accident prevention will 
plan for organized participation in 
regular safety meetings; he will be 
responsible for proper use of pro- 
tection equipment, 


selection and 


maintenance to assure safe operation 
of construction equipment and small 
tools, establishing a regular inspec- 
tion schedule, not only to assure 
compliance with safety regulations, 
but also to observe that orderliness 
exists and good housekeeping is a 
planned procedure. He will also be 
responsible for providing adequate 
fire protection facilities and through 
regular inspections, developing any 
preventive measures necessary. 

Standards such as the foregoing 
have been beamed at elimination of 
hazards. 


Insurance Requirements 


If it were conceivable that all 
hazards could be eliminated through 
efficient control and administration, 
then there would be little or no need 
for providing insurance standards in 
contract planning. 

In view of the efforts the du Pont 
Company expends on loss control, we 
have attempted to keep insurance re- 
quirements as simple as possible. I 
should like to describe briefly how 
this is done. 


The majority of our insurance 
standards are based on the fact that 
the prudent contractor will already 
be insured. Additionally, in view of 
du Pont’s status as self-insurer, the 
provision requiring insurance has the 
advantage of assuring financial re- 
sponsibility up to the limits of the 
contractors’ policies in the event of 
injury to du Pont personnel or dam- 
age to property. Also, the require- 
ment, we feel, will tend to minimize 
claims against us by third parties. 

Our procedure sets out a general 
provision that contractors and other 
third parties performing work or 
furnishing services directly on a 
project site are required to carry in- 
surance for such risks as may be en- 
countered on the site, by their op- 
erations. The requirement contains 
the usual stipulation that evidence 
of the insurance will be furnished 
the administering site prior to be- 
ginning work, and a provision for the 
ten days’ advance written cancella- 
tion notice on the part of the insurer. 

Administratively, the work sites 
will receive all certificates of insur- 
ance, examine them for sufficiency, 
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signify approval, and forward one 
copy to the Contract Section in the 
home office. Any changes felt to be 
necessary will be referred to the con- 
tract and insurance sections for 
handling. Evidence of insurance, pro- 
vided us on behalf of contractors 
utilized regularly in the company, is 
copied and broadcasted to all inter- 
ested sites. 

My experience, coupled with that 
of our legal counsel, and our con- 
tract engineers has led us to require 
insurance such as included in lump 
sum and cost plus fixed price con- 
tracts : 


Lump 


‘ 


Sum (and unit price) 
‘(a) Contractor shall at his expense, 
carry insurance of minimum limits 
as follows: (a) Workmen’s Com- 
pensation—statutory, (b) Public 
Liability Bodily Injury $50,000 
$100,000, (c) Public Liability Prop- 
erty Damage $25,000/$50,000, (d) 
Automotive Public Liability Bodily 
Injury (covering owned, hired and 
all classes of non-owned vehicles) 
$100,000/$300,000 and Property 
Damage $25,000. Contractor shall 
maintain at du Pont’s expense such 
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other insurance as may be required 
by du Pont. 

“Certificates indicating this insur- 
ance is in effect and a statement that 
the insurance companies will not 
cancel without giving du Pont ten 
days’ written notice, must be filed 
with du Pont’s Representative at the 
site before starting work and shall 
be subject to du Pont’s approval. 


Automotive Equipment 


“If automotive equipment is not 
used on the site, a letter so stating 
is acceptable in lieu of the automo- 
tive certificate. However, no vehi- 
cles of the contractor or of his em- 
ployees will be permitted upon the 
site at locations other than parking 
areas unless the certificate has been 
submitted. 

“Contractor must supply evidence 
of Protective Public Liability Bodily 
Injury, and Property Damage insur- 
ance in the above limits in case any 
subcontractor is employed. 

“(b) du Pont will provide Fire 
and Extended Coverage insurance 
on (1) equipment and materials de- 


livered to the site for incorporation 
in the work and (2) on all partially 
completed work. Contractor shall 
be responsible for damage to his 
tools, construction equipment and 
other property not to be incorpo- 
rated into the work. Contractor need 
not carry Builders’ Risk Insurance 
covering risk of loss borne by du 
Pont. 

“(c) Contractor agrees he has 
qualified or will qualify promptly 
and will make all payments under 
the terms of the unemployment com- 
pensation law of the State in which 
work is performed.” 

The same general provisions apply 
under this type agreement as we 
include in the lump sum contract, 
except that required insurance is 
carried by the contractor on a re- 
imbursable basis. 

Additionally, the certificates of in- 
surance must be accompanied by a 
verification of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and public liability rates. 

Also, under this form of agree- 
ment we require the following in- 
sured indemnification: “In connec- 
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tion 
work 
to be responsible for damage 


with the performance of the 


hereunder, contractor agrees 
to the 
persons and property of third parties 
and for damage to the property of 
du Pont (excluding that in the con- 
tractor’s custody and control) where 
such damage is caused by the negli- 
gence of personnel employed on the 


contractor’s roll. Contractor further 


agrees to hold du Pont harmless 
from loss for such damages. 

“Contractor agrees that the terms 
of this provision will be effective 
despite any ruling or finding to the 
effect that personnel on contractor’s 
roll are in fact the agents or em- 
ployees of du Pont.” 

Under contracts involving disman- 
tlements we require execution of a 
more stringent hold harmless clause, 
limited however to any conditions 
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arising out of, or attributable to the 
performance of the services under 
the dismantlement contract. Evi- 
dence that the indemnity agreement 
is insured is also required. 

At all construction sites having 
medical facilities, emergency first aid 
treatment for job-incurred injuries 
and illness can be afforded the con- 
tractor at his request. A prerequisite 
to obtaining this service however is 
execution of an agreement of indem- 
nification which stipulates that the 
service will be rendered at no charge 
to the contractor and that du Pont 
will assume no responsibility in con- 
nection with the services rendered. 
Since this involves first aid only, 
our sites will maintain physicians’ 
names generally associated with the 
various insurance companies and/or 
the contractors, for referral beyond 
first aid attention. 

I have alluded to routine types of 
insurance with which we in du Pont 
are involved under contracted opera- 
tions, primarily that pertaining to 
the casualty field. 

As indicated previously, builder’s 
risk exposures are self-assumed by 
du Pont and thus it is necessary in 
our instance for the contractor to be 
responsible for his own equipment. 
In the case of equipment rental con- 
tracts entered into by the Company 
for heavy contractor’s equipment, 
we generally expect the lessor to be 
liable for losses except those due to 
du Pont negligence. 


Need for Bonding 


Very infrequently do we require 
bid, performance, or completion 
bonds, and obviously we have elected 
to retain any risk normally insured 
under an owner's protective bond. 
We have traditionally felt that our 
contracted operations should be car- 
ried out on the basis that the selec- 
tion of qualified bidders eliminates 
the need for bonding. 

In considering the cost aspects of 
self-insurance versus covering all 
risks by insurance, I can only refer 
to our experience. We have self- 
insured this phase of our operation 
and the record speaks for itself— 
physical damage losses and litigation 
costs have been insignificant! With 
respect to contractors themselves we 
have had rare cases where workmen's 
compensation risks were self-insured, 
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under which condition, our require- 
ments were waived. 

Also, as a part of the cost consid- 
eration you may recall I mentioned 
under our fixed fee contracts that 
we require verification of workmen’s 
compensation and public liability 
rates. For control purposes these 
are checked by our safety and fire 
protection division, insurance section 
personnel for accuracy, and, admin- 
istratively they are used in the field 
to determine insurance premium cost 
which is paid the contractor cur- 
rently—usually weekly. Any credits 
allowed as a result of retrospective 
or other experience rating plans 
eventually accrue to the credit of 
du Pont. 


Administrative Procedures 


As mentioned previously, we place 
a great deal of faith in administrative 
control at the field level. The suc- 
cessful performance under any con- 
tract will depend to a great extent 
on the degree of skill and care taken 
in the field by the contract engineer 
and his associates. 

The contract engineer is the main 
contact or liaison between the field 
and the home office. He will be 
working with the project engineer, 
safety engineer, and craft superin- 
tendents ; as you can suspect, coordi- 
nation and understanding of mutual 
requirements cannot be too highly 
stressed. May I list a few of the 
duties of the typical contract engineer 
on one of our sites. He discusses 
with the contractor or his superin- 
tendent such items as: 

1. Safety—company policy, prac- 
tices, arrangements for meetings, 
protective equipment, etc. 

2. Terms and general conditions of 
the contract. 

3. Medical and first aid facilities. 
4. Inspection procedures—how ac- 
complished—by whom—authority of 
inspector, etc. 

5. Road or area restrictions, routes 
to work site restrictions, or restric- 
tions regarding various types of 
equipment. 

6. Plant pass and badge procedures, 
including security controls, if any. 
7. Publicity. 

These and many other points of 
interest in connection with the per- 
formance of the work under the con- 
tract will be the subject of discussion, 
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preliminarily and as the project 
advances. The safety supervisor, 
contractor and contract engineer will 
discuss in detail the safety program 
for the project. The contract engi- 
neer must oversee the administration 
of adequate and timely planning of 
contract inspection and the mainte- 
nance of complete records therefor. 


Discuss Project 


There will be much work to be 
done in connection with the contract 
closing itself. The contract engineer 
will be required to discuss all phases 
of the project with inspection per- 
sonnel and the contractor, secure 
any necessary field clearances for 
loaned tools, equipment, return of 


badges, and removal of contractor's 
equipment. 

Quite important to both parties, 
at the time the final estimate and 
invoices are prepared, a “Release of 
Liens and Claims” must be com- 
pleted by the contractor and fur- 
nished du Pont before final payment 
is made. A part of the general con- 
ditions of the contract stipulates that 
the contractor shall indemnify du 
Pont for all costs incurred in dis- 
charging any unsatisfied liens. 

Very significantly, a part of our 
field administration has to do with 
preserving the independent contrac- 
tor relationship between du Pont and 
the contractors, whether they be lump 
sum, unit price, or cost plus fixed fee. 


(Continued on page 135) 





How to Arrange a Selling 
Day 


Hx. HAD COME into Canada by way 
of Maine, and had lived for several 
years in a little town named Houl- 
ton. There he had come under the 
benign influence—and it was benign 
—of a bearded elderly but peppery 
little man, weight 125 Ibs., named 


Franklin W. Hall. 


Owed to Him 


“And everything I have accom- 
plished in selling,” he was telling me, 
“T owe to Mr. Hall’s influence.” 

It happens that I had known 
Franklin Hall for years, knew that 
he had always been interested in 
young men, knew he had helped 
scores of them to success with his 
plain commonsense ideas and phi- 
losophies. So I wasn’t surprised. 

“What that he taught you has 
meant so much to you?” I asked. 

“His use of time,” said the sales- 
man, highly praised in Canadian 
business circles for his achievements. 

That didn’t surprise me either. I 
knew Mr. Hall, although well along 
in years, was as jealous of his min- 
utes as a man at the height of his 
career. He husbanded them. He used 
them carefully. He never seemed to 
be in a hurry, but he accomplished as 
much in a day as two ordinary men. 
This I knew. But I wanted the sales- 
man to tell me his story, so I asked 
him if he would. 


Use Your 32 Selling Periods 


“He ToLp ME, ‘Don’t worry about 
saving hours—they will save them- 
selves if you try to save something 
else. And don’t worry too much over 
saving minutes; they are too small 
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to give you much concern—or you 
think they are.’ When I asked him 
what I should worry over, he said: 
“Your quarter hours.’ ‘Why quarter 
hours ?’ I asked. “You can see them,’ 
he explained. ‘You wouldn’t think 
of frittering away a whole hour, but 
I'll wager you don’t think a thing 
about wasting a quarter hour here 
and there several times a day—hav- 
ing coffee with someone, standing 
on the corner, just chatting with 
some acquaintance.’ I had to admit 
he was right, and from that day for- 
ward I have made it a point not to 
squander my patrimony of quarter 
hours.” 


Charts 


The salesman said he had drawn 
up many charts, divided into 32 
equal sections, each representing a 
quarter of an hour, the total repre- 
senting an eight-hour selling day. 

Now he goes over those 32 seg- 
ments of life, writes down in each 
where he expects to be (always with 
a prospect), what he expects to be 
doing (giving his sales presentation, 
of course). 

“And that is what has made a suc- 
cessful salesman of me,” he said. ‘I 
think I have less, not more, ability 
than most of the men I sell against, 
but I have the advantage of having 


more time at my disposal than they, 
so I usually come out ahead.” 

I don’t know how you feel about 
it, but it seems to me this salesman 
has hit on one of the bright and shin- 
ing lessons for all of us salesmen 
to learn—conserve your quarter 
hours and your hours, your days, 
your weeks, your months will con- 
serve themselves. 


Call at the Right Time 


A great time conservor is calling 
at the right hours when certain pros- 
pects can see you. You know that 
all men’s days are not alike. Buyers 
of big firms, for instance, are busy 
with mail and telegrams the first 
hour of the day—9 to 10 a.m. They 
don’t relish the sight of any salesman 
then. They are busy between 4 and 
5 p.m., cleaning up after the day, 
so a salesman doesn’t find the red 
carpet spread out when he calls. 


Plan for Best Chance 


But there are times during the day 
when they are free, and glad to see 
you. There are some prospects who 
are free when the big buyers are 
busy. Your trick is to arrange your 
day to call when you have the best 
chance of getting in without delay, 
without those grim waiting periods 
which take so much sap from your 
limbs and waste so much time that 
could best be spent with a prospect. 

it takes quite a bit of self-man- 
agement to succeed as a salesman, 
succeed, that is, in the way you want 
to succeed, become a leader. And 
one of the places where this self- 
management shows up to best ad- 
vantage—or worst—is in managing 
your time to call when the buyer 
would like to see you. 
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PREMIUM GROWTH 


HE BritisH INSURANCE market 
benefited materially from the fa- 
vorable economic climate of 1959, a 
period in which production rose in 
Britain, the Commonwealth and 
Western Europe, as well as in the 
U. S. A. and many other countries. 
The result is seen in figures re- 
leased by the British Insurance As- 
sociation, whose 250 member com- 
panies transact over four-fifths of 
Britain’s insurance business. The 
combined premium income of these 
companies rose to £1,520 million 
by the end of 1959, an increase of 
£95 million over the year, as can 
be seen from the following figures: 
1959 1958 
£ £ 


283,825,000 270,399,000 
510,467,000 479,298,000 

76,124,000 73,508,000 
484,913,000 444,260,000 


Fire 

Accident 

Marine * 

Ordinary Life 

Industrial 
Life 


Total 1,520,044,000 
* Including Aviation. 


164,715,000 157,669,000 


1,425,134,000 


Once again, this represents a very 
real growth of business in conditions 
of reasonably stable prices, and not 
an expansion which contained any 
marked element of inflation. Pre- 
miums over the past eight years have 
grown like this: 


£ 
1,520,044,000 
1,425,134,000 
1,342,355,000 
1,225,638,000 
1,098,336,000 
1,023,092,000 
965,771,000 
925,468,000 
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In addition to the increase in 
premiums, there was also a notable 
spurt in the invested assets of in- 
surance companies from a total of 
£5,528 million in 1958 to £6,048 mil- 
lion in 1959. The companies have 
more than doubled the size of their 
assets since the end of the war. 

At the annual meeting of the 
B.I.A., the chairman, H. A. Walters, 
drew attention to the enormous 
strength and capacity of the British 
market. He pointed out that the 
total of £6,048 million is made up by 
two types of funds with very differ- 
ent purposes. The sum of £4,957 
million represents the life funds, 
while the non-life funds of £1,090 
million constitute a pool out of which 
are paid claims under fire, accident, 
marine and other non-life policies, 
and the size of this pool determines 
the capacity of the market to accept 
the huge risks which it is called on 
to underwrite. And British compa- 
nies support local economies over- 
seas both as underwriters and in- 
vestors, in the latter category 
through their interest in the develop- 
ment corporations in such countries 
as India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia, Nigeria and, 
most recently, Malaya. 


Emerging Improvement 


Reporting on American business, 
Mr. Walters said that the improve- 
ment in underwriting experience 
which had begun to emerge in the 
closing months of 1958 continued in 
1959, and had persisted in the early 


months of 1960. He thought it too 
soon to say that underwriting is al- 
ready back on a profitable basis 
again, but the problems of the mar- 
ket are certainly less than they have 
been recently and prospects seem 
brighter than for many years. The 
current picture has been helped con- 
siderably by the continued absence 
of severe windstorms and by the sub- 
stantial rate increases obtained in 
1959 on automobile third-party busi- 
Of course, as Mr. Walters 
confirmed, the rationalization of 
their operations in the U. S. A. has 
helped British companies a great 
deal. 

According to Mr. Walters, in- 
vestment income remained buoyant 
last year and few companies operat- 
ing in the U. S. A. did not show 
an increase in their over-all dollar 
funds as a result of the year’s trad- 
ing, even after deducting dividends 
and remittances which were made 
to this side. 


ness. 


NEW SAFETY CONVENTION 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE on the Safety of Life at Sea 
ended in London when the new 1960 
Convention and the Final Act were 
opened for signature. On the closing 
day, delegates from 31 countries 
appended their signatures to the 
Convention. The whole of the Soviet 
bloc was among those who did not 
sign; but the Convention was open 
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News from London—Continued 


to signature for 30 days. This period 
had not ended at the time of writing, 
but I learned that the Convention has 
now been signed by some 35 coun- 
tries and the Final Act by 43. 

The important thing, though, is 
ratification, and the Convention will 
come into force 12 months after the 
date on which not less than 15 ac- 
ceptances, including seven by coun- 
tries each with not less than one mil- 
lion gross tons of shipping, have been 
been deposited by governments. The 
1948 Convention was ratified by 52 
governments. As marine underwrit- 
ing experience is bound 
up with the of safety 
imposed on merchant the 
conference is of universal inter- 
est in the marine insurance world, 
and an evaluation is to be presented 
to the International Union of Marine 
Insurance by Owen E. Barker when 
it meets in Washington next month. 

New provisions on the use of ra- 
dar, the safety of nuclear-powered 
ships and modern types of lifesaving 
equipment are among the features 
of the new Convention and revised 
International Collision Regulations. 
In addition, the month long confer- 
ence adopted 56 recommendations 
on subjects directly connected with 
maritime safety, about half of these 
involving the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Committee 
(1.M.C.O.). When it is recorded 
that 54 countries were represented 
at the conference, of which 47 sent 
delegations, it comes as something 


largely 
standards 
ships, 


uf a surprise in these days of abortive 
conferences to realise that a remark- 
able degree of unanimity was a- 
chieved, despite a few rough passages 
here and there. 

The new Convention contains 
eight chapters, against six in the 
1948 Convention. There is only one 
new chapter, on nuclear ships, but the 
carriage of grain and, secondly, dan- 
gerous goods, now form two sepa- 
rate chapters, as | indicated last 
month. Summing up, at the end of 
the conference, Sir Gilmour Jenkins 
(U.K.), who presided throughout, 
said that no one had secured his own 
ideal solution and all had made con- 
cessions and compromises. “As a 
result,” he said, “we have produced 
agreements of which all can be 
proud, which we hope will be 
universally adopted and which will 
endure for many years to come.” 
Vice-Admiral A. C. Richmond, Com- 
mander of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
and Captain A. A. Saveliev, a mem- 
ber of the board of the U.S.S.R. 
Ministry of Merchant Marine, 
served as first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. 


Series of Articles 


The Convention opens with a 
series of Articles of a general nature 
which are similar to those in most 
international agreements. Two a- 
mendments created considerable con- 
troversy in committee and plenary 
sessions. They were Articles deal- 
ing with the suspension of the Con- 
vention in case of war or other 
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hostilities; and the application of 
the Convention to territories admin- 
istered by contracting governments. 
After considerable discussion, the 
conference decided not to extend the 
provisions of the Convention to fish- 
ing vessels, but governments are 
recommended, as was the case in 
1948, to apply the provisions as far as 
is reasonable and practicable both to 
fishing vessels and to smaller cargo 
ships. 

Reviewing some of the more strik- 
ing changes, Sir Gilmour Jenkins 
said that the scope of the Convention 
remained much the same as that of 
1948: it applied to all passenger 
ships, and to cargo ships of 500 tons 
gross or more, engaged on inter- 
national voyages, but the provisions 
for carrying radio equipment would 
apply to cargo ships down to 300 
tons and over. Another important 
change of a general character was 
the requirement of periodical sur- 
veys of cargo ships for hull and ma- 
chinery, whereas up to now only their 
safety and radio equipment had re- 
quired regular survey. On lifesaving 
appliances, the spectacular change 
had been the recognition of the in- 
flatable life raft and its adoption as a 
replacement for buoyant apparatus, 

Regarding radio communication, 
he said that extensions had been 
made in the provisions about con- 
tinuous watch and new provisions 
had been introduced to cover ships 
relying on radio telephone. On 
safety of navigation, the general re- 
quirements had been revised and 
brought up to date. These applied 
to such matters as navigational 
warnings, distress and rescue pro- 
cedures, direction finding appara- 
tus, the Ice Patrol, and the observ- 
ance by ships of the North Atlantic 
Track Agreement. The changes in 
the Collision Regulations related 
mainly to the responsibilities of the 
mariner in the proper use of radar 
and guidance as to the training of 
navigating officers in using it. 


Nuclear Ships 


Speaking about the new Chapter 
VIII, dealing with nuclear ships, 
Sir Gilmour remarked that there 
had been some uncertainty and some 
diversity of opinion not yet com- 
pletely resolved (the Russians caused 
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a good deal of this debate). He 
would say only two things about it. 
First, he thought there was no doubt 
that the discussions had clarified the 
main issues, had brought them to a 
much clearer appreciation of the 
problems posed by these ships and 
had modified the views of many dele- 
gates. Second, he thought it was a 
great achievement to have produced 
this Chapter for the new Convention 
and a number of recommendations 
so very early in the day of this new 
form of ship construction. 


Admission to Port 


He said that no government need 
admit a nuclear ship to any port, 
and nothing in Chapter VIII com- 
pelled it to do so. What the Chapter 
and the recommendations did, he 
added, was to guide administrations 
in the steps they might take to sat- 
isfy themselves as to the safety of 
those ships and so, while safeguard- 
ing the safety of other ships, ports 
and the public, avoided unneces- 
sarily standing in the way of the 
operation of those ships. 


FIRE LOSSES CONTINUE 


THE HOME FIRE account continues 
to be a hot subject for debate, for, 
following 1959’s record loss figure 
of £44 million, the first half of 1960 
saw a continuation of the adverse 
trend. The chairman of the Fire 
Protection Association has described 
the 1959 total loss figure as “a na- 
tional disgrace,” saying that fire 
wastage at this rate must be of great 
harm to the country’s economy. 


An Exceptional Year 


However, 1959 was an exceptional 
year by any standards, and some 
pertinent comments on this score 
were made at the annual meeting of 
the British Insurance Association. 
It was pointed out that, of the in- 
crease of £20 million in the wastage 
compared with 1958, no less than 
£18% million occurred between 
May and October, a period officially 
recorded as being the driest in 
England and Wales since 1750. The 
drought was responsible for many 
more farm and heathland fires, but 
the particularly disturbing feature 
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was the large proportion of the total 
damage that was caused by a few 
really big factory fires. In fact, three 
fires caused one-fifth, six caused one- 
fourth and sixteen caused one-third 
of the total wastage. 

These facts demonstrate very 
clearly that 1959 stands out as some- 
thing of a freak year. Despite ad- 
verse experience this year, the past 
year’s results need not indicate that 
a cycle of disastrous years has com- 
menced. 


MARKET LOSS 


ONE OF THE LONDON marine mar- 
ket’s most respected men has died at 
the age of 57. He was Reginald 
G. L. Chessman, who started his 
career at Lloyd’s in 1920. He be- 
came a member of Lloyd’s in 1934, 
and underwrote marine, non-marine 
and aviation risks in the syndicates 
of Stewart and Hughman, Ltd. In 
1939 he became a director of the 
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News from London—Continued 
Orion Insurance Co. and was closely 
concerned with the development of 
that company. He resigned from 
Alexander Howden and Company, 
Ltd., and the Orion, after the war, 
and later took up a major interest in 
Bland, Welch and Co., Ltd., be- 
coming chairman in 1947, In the 
intervening period until his death he 
built up this small brokerage firm 
into a large and powerful organi- 
zation. 


Great Gifts 


His death has been a sad blow to 
the London market, for his many 
talents were widely respected. 
Lloyd’s underwriter, A.B. Stewart, 
in a tribute to “Reg” Chessman, re- 
ferred to his exceptional combination 
of great qualities 
ledge of the 
branches, tremendous assiduity and 
capacity for hard work, a willingness 
to make any personal sacrifice, if 
necessary, for his clients or the busi- 
ness, a wonderful understanding of 
his fellow men, and the great gift of 
seeing the other man’s point of view. 


a profound know- 
business in all its 


JETS' CONTROL SYSTEM 


RECENTLY, IN ROME, Civil avia- 
tion authorities of seven European 
countries agreed to establish joint 
air traffic control systems to prevent 
mid-air collisions between high-flying 
jet aircraft. I referred to the urgency 
of this problem in last month’s notes, 
and at Rome representatives of Bri- 
tain, Italy, France, Belgium, West 
Germany, the Netherlands and Lux- 
emburg admitted that their respec- 
tive national air traffic control facil- 
ities could not adequately handle 
jets which now fly across their fron- 
tiers, sometimes in a matter of min- 
utes. 


International Convention 


The conference called for prepar- 
ation of an international convention 
by the end of this year to establish 
two new agencies 


Eurocontrol, an 
international public service, finan- 
cially autonomous, responsible for 
air traffic control in the upper air 
space, and the Permanent Commis- 
sion for the Safety of Air Naviga- 
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tion, a corporate body responsible 
for the general supervision of the 
Eurocontrol agency. 

The civil aviation officials agreed 
upon the need for transitional meas- 
ures to permit joint studies and 
trials to be carried out in prepara- 
tion for bringing Eurocontrol into 
being on a permanent basis. Re- 
marking that the European plan rep- 
resented another important measure 
of European collaboration, Duncan 
Sandys, British Minister of Aviation, 
said that, given the speed of modern 
air transport, effecting control on the 
basis of national frontiers was no 
longer possible. 

Meanwhile, in Britain, air naviga- 
tion regulations and other rules have 
been tightened up under measures 
announced by the government. 
Technical requirements for take-off 
and landing are being modified. All 
aircraft flying for public transport or 
instructional purposes must now use 
government or licensed airports. 
Foreign owned aircraft may now be 
registered in the United Kingdom 
under certain conditions. Thus, 
when a British airline borrows or 
hires a machine without a crew 
from a foreign airline, the aircraft 
may be U.K.-registered during the 
time it is in the possession of the 

sritish line. A foreign resident in 
the U.K. may register his aircraft 
in the U.K., but the aircraft may 
then be used only for private flying. 


NUCLEAR SHIP PLANS 


ALTHOUGH THE WORLD’s first nu- 
clear-powered passenger-cargo liner, 
the Savannah, is not scheduled 
to be commissioned for at least an- 
other year, U.S. Maritime Admin- 
istration officials are reported to 
entertain the hope that London will 
be the first major port the ship will 
call at outside the U.S.A. when she 
commences her prestige voyaging 
around the world. One cannot say, 
of course, that the Savannah will be 
invited to the port of London, 
since there is still a great deal of 
apprehension in major ports about 
receiving nuclear ships, despite the 
fact that U.S. atomic submarines 
have visited British ports without 
fuss or incident. 

However, in certain quarters at 
least, preparations are going ahead 
for receiving the Savannah and those 


nuclear ships which will follow her. 
The problems that might arise from 
the entry of nuclear ships into the 
port of London have already been 
discussed between the government 
and the port authority, and an out- 
line scheme of procedure agreed. 
And port health inspectors, who will 
have the task of taking measure- 
ments of radioactivity in the region, 
have attended a course of special 
lectures. 


Air Sampling 


The medical officer of health of 
the port and City of London has 
said that very soon it is hoped to 
set up a system of regular sampling 
of air and water in that part of the 
port which would be allocated for 
receiving nuclear ships. In this way, 
it is hoped to build up a background 
of basic data as to “normal” content 
of ionising radiations found in air 
and water samples, so that compari- 
son samples can be taken during a 
nuclear ship’s visit. 


INCIDENTALS 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the 
International Union of Marine In- 
surance, to be held in Washington, 
D.C., from September 11 to 16, will 
be preceded by the annual rendez- 
vous of reinsurers at Monte Carlo 
from September 5 to 9. L’ Argus, 
the French insurance publication, 
has made arrangements with a Paris 
travel agency for a charter aircraft to 
make the flight from Nice to Wash- 
ington on the night of September 
10, thereby making it possible for 
insurance men to attend both con- 
ferences. After the Washington 
meeting there will be an optional 
stay-over until September 21, 
during which escorted tours will 
be made to Philadelphia, New York 
and Hartford, Conn., with oppor- 
tunities to meet American insurance 
executives as well as to see places of 
interest. The return flight will be 
made from New York to Paris on 
September 21. It is reported from 
Paris, at the time of writing, that a 
minimum of 55 participants is re- 
quired, but all European under- 
writers have been invited to partici- 
pate. 

The Royal Exchange Assurance 
is to open an aviation department 
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and has appointed Mr. C.F-.R. 
Ward aviation underwriter. The 
management committee of the 
Lloyd’s syndicate for which Mr. 
Ward is now underwriting have 
agreed to release him so that he may 
assume his new duties on Septem- 
ber 1. 

At the 14th general meeting of 
the International Salvage Union, 
in Holland, delegates from 15 sal- 
vage companies in 13 countries in 
Europe, North America and Asia 
expressed their firm conviction that 
salvage contracts on a “no cure-no 
pay” basis are essential for the up- 
keep of the world’s salvage fleet and 
to cover the costs of training spe- 
cialized salvage crews. 


LLAUGHTER AT LLOYD'S 


A LIMITED EDITION of a privately 
published book that has been almost 
a year in the making is being mailed 
out by Stewart, Smith & Co., Ine. 
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of New York and its affiliated com- 
panies, to friends in the insurance 
industry in the United States and 
Canada. 

The book, Llaughter at Lloyd's, 
contains a collection of insurance 
drawings, with Lloyd’s as_ their 
locale, by H. W. Bateman. The 
drawings are accompanied by thumb- 
nail sketches and descriptive text, 
all of which make the book delightful 
reading as well as a unique insurance 
classic. 


Twenty Drawings 


The volume contains twenty ma- 
jor drawings. In his introduction 
in the opening pages of the book, 
George J. Stewart, president of 
Stewart, Smith says: “I hope you 
will find pleasure in the exquisite 
craftsmanship of my friend Bateman, 
whose assembled drawings in this 
privately published volume portray 
his delightful interpretation of go- 
ings-on in precincts hallowed by 


old tradition. Precincts 
that outsiders regard with vast curi- 
osity, and even awe, as the sanctum 
sanctorum of the insurance world.” 


centuries 


MARINE MEETING 


FROM SEPTEMBER 11 To 16, the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insur- 
ance will, for the first time, hold its 
annual meeting in the United States. 
Some three hundred ocean marine 
underwriters from forty-five coun- 
tries and the United States will 
gather in Washington, D. C. to dis- 
cuss scores of technical problems 
ranging from insuring nuclear ships 
to ship operation experiences in the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers will be the host association for 
the conference. Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export and Import 
Bank of Washington, will deliver the 
major address. 





C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


insurance to value; and (4) there 
will be far less coverage sold as in- 
sureds in many cases will ignore 
hazard exposures when they have to 
recognize and identify each one to 
which they are subject. 
(b) Surplus line reinsurance trea- 
ties obligate the reinsurer to share 
in the risk depending on the reten- 
tion selected by the original under- 
writer; the ceding underwriter hav- 
ing selected the amount he wishes 
to retain, the reinsurer has agreed 
to take a multiple proportion over it, 
as for example 4, 5, 6, or 10 times 
or lines over the reinsured’s reten- 
tion. Retention may be mandatory 
as to limits or fluctuating, the rein- 
surer governing its acceptances by 
the judgment on retentions of the 
insured. Once established, the treaty 
involves a pro-rata sharing of each 
transaction, and the reinsurer has to 
accept his portion of all risks on a 
blanket basis. Premiums and losses 
are shared under this plan on every 
risk, The original underwriter’s re- 
serve liability is reduced propor- 
tionately. Furthermore he receives 
a commission from the reinsurer 
which reduces his surplus drain and 
increases his underwriting capacity. 
In excess treaties, notably excess 
of loss contracts, the primary insurer 
cedes to the reinsurer that portion 
of any loss, either aggregate, annual 
or in a single occurrence that exceeds 
a specified amount. This plan en- 
ables the insurer to get better spread 
of homogeneous risks and to elimi- 
nate the shock of catastrophic loss. 
It frees the underwriter to write 
risks with higher limits of liability 


than would be otherwise possible. 
Generally the reinsurer charges the 
ceding company a flat premium for 
this cover or a percentage of earned 
premiums. The reinsurer is not in- 
volved in any losses unless they ex- 
ceed the amount fixed in the contract 
of reinsurance. The original under- 
writer receives no commission from 
the reinsurer so his surplus drain is 
not reduced, nor is his reserve lia- 
bility reduced. 

The differences do account for the 
preferences. Since fire underwriters 
know the extent of their exposure 
more accurately than do liability in- 
surers, they can get better spread 
through surplus line reinsurance 
treaties. The latter must write high 
limits to be competitive and must 
provide them in one policy, so that 
only by eliminating the shock poten- 
tial can the business be written to 
make a profit. Fire underwriters 
want their larger risks divided up 
among other underwriters to secure 
spread, reduce reserve liabilities, re- 
coup prepaid expenses and alleviate 
the capacity problem. 


QUESTION X 


The person who made the com- 

plete survey of the “L” Hardware 
Co. risk included appropriate loss 
prevention recommendations in his 
report. 
(a) On the basis of the information 
contained in the survey question, in- 
dicate specifically the fire loss pre- 
vention recommendations which you 
should make to the “L” Hardware 
Company. These recommendations 
must be economically applicable to 
the “L”’ Hardware Company. 


(b) Explain the significance of the 
information additional to that al- 
ready given in the survey question, 
which you would need in order to 
make the most effective fire loss pre- 
vention recommendations to the “L” 
Hardware Company. 

(c) Outline the accident prevention 
techniques which are economically 
applicable to the “L” Hardware 
Company. If there are any commonly 
used accident prevention techniques 
which are not suitable for the “L” 
Hardware Company, identify them 
and explain why they are not suit- 
able. 


Answer 


(a) Let it first be noted that there 
is frequently a tendency to recom- 
mend far too many loss prevention 
activities for an insured, disregard- 
ing the effect on his pocketbook as 
well as diluting the total loss preven- 
tion effort. What is economically 
applicable to “L” Hardware Com- 
pany is strongly limited by the fact 
that on present sales of $500,000 the 
net profit is $32,800. This is not a 
large amount to be reinvested in the 
business, and due consideration must 
be given to the plans which “L” 
Hardware Company has to replace 
Store “C.” 

The fire loss prevention recom- 
mendations must therefore be tai- 
lored to those economic facts, as well 
as to the fact the ““L” Hardware has 
only 21 full-time employees and 14 
part-time. Much of the effort will 
have to be concentrated on person- 
nel practices rather than correction 
of physical hazards. For example, 
installation of a sprinkler system in 
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You should be selling National Mutual’s WORK? 
Auto Economy Plan. You sell, service and own it— . 
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auto policy to sell, at savings to your policyholders of 
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the warehouse might be fine, but it 
is probably too big a capital invest- 
ment at this time. 

A sensible program therefor might 
include the following: 

Installation of proper complement 
of fire extinguishers in the retail 
stores and office. (The warehouse 
is already equipped.) Assign main- 
tenance and inspection responsibility 
for these warehouse foremen. 

Instruct employees at all locations 
in the method and procedure for 
turning ina fire alarm, so that 
prompt notice is given to local fire 
departments. 

Instruct employees in proper use 
of first-aid fire extinguishers, re- 
minding them that reporting a fire 
takes precedence over fighting it. 

Instruct employees in how to evac- 
uate premises in event of fire. 

Post NO SMOKING signs and 
enforce them in warehouse and base- 
ments of retail stores. 

For physical improvement, install 
basement self-closing fire door in 
building “A’—“O,” and similarly in 
Store “C.” 

Consider watchman protection for 
the warehouse, with possibility of 
putting one warehouseman on night 
shift, justifying his salary with some 
stock work in addition to watchman 
duties. 

Supervise housekeeping at all lo- 
cations to minimize accumulation of 
trash, etc. and provide storage bins 
for packing materials as appropriate. 
(b) Additional information needed 
for this program might be to deter- 
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mine areas and number of extin- 
guishers needed, what facilities exist 
for protection of records, what ca- 
pacity electric wiring has been in- 
stalled, and whether an automatic 
alarm system might be feasible in- 
stead of the night watchman recom- 
mended in (a). It could be advis- 
able to investigate costs of sprinkler 
installation at “W” so that consid- 
eration of it could be included in 
plans for the future development of 
“L” Hardware Company. 

(c) In an organization this size, the 
safety program will have to originate 
with the brothers, who are officers 
of the company. Working with the 
warehouse foreman, the managers 
of the three retail stores and per- 
haps the bookkeeper, one of the 
brothers will have to take respon- 
sibility for forwarding safety efforts. 
The plan can include staff discus- 
sions, demonstrations of proper use 
of tools, machinery, and of first aid 
equipment, installation of lighting 
and directional signs in parking area, 
and use of safety posters. Instruc- 
tion, for example, can be given in 
how to lift heavy objects, etc., and 
the store managers and foreman can 
do the “follow through.” Arrange- 
ments for periodic inspection of 
vehicles and of the elevator should 
be made. Obviously the more in- 
formal type of program is indicated 
here with only 21 full-time em- 
ployees in the organization. Efforts 
on safe driving habits can affect not 
only the drivers but all employees 
coming to and going home from 


work. The significant point is reg- 
ular, consistent effort; maintenance 
of reports of accidents ; study of em- 
ployee work habits which can lead 
to accidents: and continuous follow- 
up. This is a task for one of the 
brothers to handle other 
responsibilities for the success of the 
business. 


with his 


REGULATORY WEAKNESSES 


ALTHOUGH A NUMBER of weak- 
nesses of state regulation of insur- 
ance are pinpointed in the answers 
given by state commissioners to a 
questionnaire submitted by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Antitrust subcommit- 
tee, the only area in which a need 
for Federal intervention is seen is 
that of supervision over company 
mergers. A story by the Washing- 
ton bureau of the New York Journal 
of Commerce lists some of the flaws 
mentioned in the still secret report. 
Among them are: the need for bet- 
ter selection of supervisory officials 
on a basis of merit, the length of 
tenure of office, low budgets and 
salary scales of insurance depart- 
ments, possible instances of “con- 
flict of interest,” lax examination 
standards, the need for a separation 
of insurance regulations from other 
state functions and the possible 
need for uniform capital and sur- 
plus requirements. 








publications 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks— 
30th Edition 


This authoritative investor’s anal- 
ysis and guide to insurance stocks 
provides accurate and essential in- 
formation on insurance stocks. The 
Digest offers detailed exhibits on 
more than one-hundred insurance 
companies, including seventy fire- 
marine and casualty-surety compa- 
nies, forty-three life insurance com 
panies and several holding corpora- 
tions—all carefully selected to in- 
clude all those in which the insur- 
ance stock 
ested. 

It provides authoritative analyses 
of market performance, supple- 
mented by comprehensive informa- 
tion on current activities of actively 
traded insurance such as 
growth and distribution of premium 
volume, and ratios, 
current dividend rates, distribution 
of invested assets, stockholders earn- 
ings, per share values, etc. Each in- 
dividual company factual report is 
reinforced with 


investor is most inter- 


stocks 


loss expense 


also historical in- 


formation including a ten year anal- 
ysis of adjusted book (liquidating ) 
values, dividends, underwriting prof- 
its, premium reserve equity, net in- 
vestment income, and capital gains 
and losses. All investment studies 
of leading insurance groups are 
presented on a consolidated basis. 


360 pps. $20. per copy. Published 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. and available at that address 
or from branch offices in Boston, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Los Angeles and Richmond. 


Fire Protection in Trailer Courts 


This is a new standard supersed- 
ing the older one because of a num- 
ber of fatalities in trailers during the 
past year caused by sub-standard 
heating equipment. It was developed 
by a committee chairmanned by 
James O, Ford of the Nationwide In- 
surance Company. The new guide on 


fire safety covers the location of 


trailers, fire protection for the courts 
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and other details necessary to pro- 
duce a trailer establishment meeting 
reasonable standards of public safety 
from fire. 


16 pps: 40¢. Published by Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 


Workmen's Compensation Study 


This study was done at the re- 
quest of and under a contract from 
the New York State Workmen's 
Compensation Board to ascertain: 
(1) how effective rehabilitation care 
may be made promptly available to 
workmen’s compensation claimants 
under the New York Workmen's 
Compensation Law and _ (2) 
changes, legislative, administrative 
and otherwise, which appear neces- 
sary to best establish a practical sys- 
tem of achieving such result. 

The study contains an analysis 
and discussion of such subjects as 
the current medical care system in 
New York State, alternate systems 
of medical care, early referral, the 
economic aspects of rehabilitation, 
financial benefits during rehabilita- 
tion, state-operated rehabilitation 
centers, “compulsory” rehabilita- 
tion, controverted cases, rehabilita- 
tion facilities in New York State 
and the implications for workmen's 
compensation of other systems of 
disability benefits. 


300 pps: $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Institute of Physical Medt- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University Medical Center, 400 
East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


State Regulation of Insurance 


This is the statement submitted by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to the United 
States Senate Committee and the Ju- 
diciary subcommittee on Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly. It is included as part 
of the NAIC proceedings 1960 
volume 1 but because of its timeli- 
ness and importance has also been 
made available in printed pamphlet 
form. 

$3.00 per copy. Published by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Room 1732, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Excess Liability Insurance—Duty to 
Contribute to Expenses of Defending 
Claims Against Insured—Obligation 
May Arise From Course of Dealing 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Co. v. Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America (Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, 1960) 158 A. 2d 825. 

New Jersey Natural Gas Com- 
pany was self-insured for $5,000. 
St. Paul Fire insured that Company 
for amounts between $5,000 and 
$15,000 against claims for bodily in- 
jury and property damage. Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. insured the gas 
company for claims between $25,000 
and $500,000. 

The St. Paul Fire policy required 
it to pay the expenses of defending 
any suit brought against the gas 
company for bodily injury or prop- 
erty damage, 

The policy of Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co, did not require it to de- 
fend, but gave it the right to asso- 
ciate in the defense and control of 
any claim or suit which might in- 
volve its coverage. That policy pro- 
vided that Indemnity Insurance Co. 
should pay no costs if a claim was 
settled before trial within the re- 
tained limits, and even if the claim 
appeared likely to involve Indemnity 
Insurance Company’s coverage, that 
it should not be obligated unless it 
first gave consent to incurring the 
charge. 

If Indemnity Insurance Co. con- 
sented to “trial court proceedings 
continuing” and if the settlement or 
judgment exceeded the retained 
limits, then it agreed to contribute 
to the costs in the ratio that its pro- 
portion of liability bore to the whole 
amount of the settlement or judg- 
ment, 

In the trial court it was decided 
that Indemnity Insurance Co. should 
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pay one-half of the $10,000 costs 
and expenses of St. Paul Fire in 
defending a suit against the gas com- 
pany. 

On the appeal the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey reversed the trial 
court’s decision but suggested evi- 
dence be taken on various other 
bases for recovery against the excess 
insurer. 

The Supreme Court agreed with 
the trial court that the wording of 
the contract between the insurance 
companies afforded no basis for re- 
covery against the excess insurer, 
because the specified conditions of 
the excess insurer’s obligation were 
not met. 

A great deal of the opinion dealt 
with other bases for imposing an 
obligation upon the excess insurer 
to contribute to the costs and ex- 
penses of defending the insured. 

The Court made this pregnant 
statement: “The ultimate issue, 
however, does not turn on the un- 
disclosed intention of the actors but 
rather upon the significance of their 
actions as they would be viewed by 
a reasonable man engaged in the in- 
surance industry.” 

It was further held that there 
should have been admitted into evi- 
dence the fact that “with respect to 
some six prior cases in which both 
insurers were similarly situated, de- 
fendant (Indemnity Insurance Co.) 
was billed and paid for its propor- 
tionate share of expenses at the con- 
clusion of the matters.” The Court 
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held : “We think the evidence should 
have been received for such light as 
it may furnish upon the question 
whether a reasonable observer of the 
total scene would understand that 
the parties in fact made the alleged 
contract.” 

The Court then referred to addi- 
tional areas of factual inquiry as pos- 
sible sources of evidence upon which 


insurer: “In determining whether 
the parties thus in fact entered into 
a contract for the division of the 
costs of defense, there are a number 
of facets which, under the circum- 
stances of this case, may well be 
explored. The parties are both en- 
gaged in the insurance field. Excess 
insurance is, of course, an estab- 
lished branch of the industry. 
Whether the provisions of defend- 
ant’s (excess insurance) policy are 
standard in the field, we do not 
know, but evidence concerning that 
subject may well bear upon the in- 
tention of the parties as revealed by 
their objective behavior. The im- 
port of the prior transactions be- 
tween the litigants should be evalu- 
ated in the light of the customary 
practices and understandings in the 
field as they may be known or legally 
chargeable to them, and to the extent 
to which the prior transactions in 
fact conformed to such practices.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—In- 
terpretation of "Arising Out of Use" 
of Vehicle—One Driver in Vehicle 
Ahead Acting as Pilot for Another 


Carter, Admr. v. Bergeron (Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire, 
1960) 160 A. 2d 348. 

This case arose when the in- 
surer, Peerless Insurance Company, 
brought a declaratory judgment ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


tion to determine its obligation to 
defend an action brought against its 
insured for the death of a third party 
which resulted from an intersection 
collision. 

The facts were that Bergeron, the 
insured, was driving an insured ve- 
hicle ahead of the truck which was 
involved in the accident. At the 
time of the accident Bergeron and 
his vehicle were some four-tenths of 
a mile ahead of the truck, although 
the allegations in the suit for the 
death were that Bergeron was per- 
sonally controlling the operation and 
speed of the truck “by proceeding 
ahead” and “by hand signals.” 

The driver of the truck which was 
involved in the accident was an em- 
ployee of Bergeron, the insured, and 
the truck and its load were owned by 
Bergeron. 
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The decedent’s vehicle and the 
truck collided at an intersection and 
the decedent’s administrator then 
sued for the death. 

In its suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment the insurer argued that the 
accident did not arise out of Ber- 
geron’s use of the truck at the time 
of the accident. 

The trial court refused to rule as 
a matter of law that the accident did 
not result from Bergeron’s use of 
the truck, and submitted the follow- 
ing question to the jury: “Did the 
defendant Bergeron at the time of 
the accident resulting in the death 
of the plaintiff's decedent personally 
control the operation and speed of 
the motor vehicle operated by his 
employee by ordering and requir- 
ing his employee to regulate the 
speed of the truck carrying the horses 
at the same speed at which Bergeron 
operated his pickup and thereby im- 
posing an excessive and unreason- 
able speed by the employee’s opera- 
tion of the truck carrying the horses, 
and did this cause or contribute to 
cause the accident resulting in the 
death of the plaintiff's decedent?” 
The question was answered by the 
jury in the affirmative. 

The insurance company then ap- 
pealed to New Hampshire’s highest 
court, which examined the facts in 
some detail and then affirmed the 
finding of coverage. 

Among the facts emphasized were 
that the truck, following Bergeron, 
had been proceeding at thirty-five to 
forty miles an hour for some time, 
that Bergeron had at first tried to 
get the truck driver to go faster but 
that “from Concord down he left 
me alone.” The Court also em- 
phasized that, at the speed of forty 
miles an hour, the truck driver could 
have avoided the collision “had he 
applied the brakes one hundred feet 
from the point of impact, and that 
he probably could have avoided it 
even if he did not see the (dece- 
dent’s) truck until he was within 
forty feet of it.” The New Hamp- 
shire Court then held: “From this 
and other evidence, the jury was 
warranted in finding that Bergeron’s 
conduct in acting as pilot for Man- 
ninen so far influenced Manninen in 
the operation of the truck as to cause 
him to travel at a speed which was 
unreasonable under the circum- 
stances and thereby caused or con- 


tributed to cause the accident. It 
could likewise reasonably find that 
Bergeron’s conduct was an inducing 
cause of Manninen’s negligence, 
both as to speed and failure to keep 
a lookout for vehicles entering the 
highway. (citing cases) Hence, a 
finding that Manninen’s negligence 
was a superseding cause of the acci- 
dent was not required as a matter 
of law.” 

Then the Court concluded: “If 
there was no affirmative evidence 
that Bergeron actively urged Man- 
ninen forward after they both had 
passed the intersection still the jury 
could find upon Manninen’s testi- 
mony that he increased his speed 
as he came out of the intersection, 
and that when the collision occurred 
his speed was higher than it should 
have been. It could also properly 
infer that this was due to Bergeron’s 
prior conduct, as a continuing factor 
in prompting Manninen’s haste.” 


PUBLIC PROPERTY 


A NEW INSURANCE coverage plan 
for public and institutional property 
has been recommended countrywide 
by Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference after a trial based on filings 
by the fire insurance rating organ- 
izations serving Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. The plan applies to edu- 
cational institutions, churches, hos- 
pitals and certain classes of city, 
county and state-owned property. 
It provides either blanket coverage, 
specific coverage, or combinations 
of both blanket and specific cover- 
age. Other aspects include: (1) 
A sworn statement of values sub- 
ject to annual review with an agreed 
amount of insurance not less than 
90% of the value. Coverage to be 
for either actual value or replace- 
ment cost; (2) or a 90% contribu- 
tion clause; (3) a $1,000 deductible 
applicable to all perils, except fire 
and lightning and (4) a minimum 
annual premium of $1,000 per ac- 
count. The plan contemplates a 
blanket rate or an average rate for 
fire, extended coverage and vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief insur- 
ance, to which may be added the 
sprinkler leakage endorsement, if it 
is applicable. 
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Aetna Insurance: Special agent appoint- 
ments: Neil O. Wocell, southern Mass. 
and R. I. replacing special agent Joseph 
L. Mangarpan, Jr., transferred to Mass. 
north shore territory (Boston); and Alan 
L. Hagerman, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Agricultural Ins.: Robert W. McEvoy has 
been named state agent in western Mass., 
Vt. and part of Conn. 


Allstate Cos.: Regional office appoint- 
ments: Atlanta—Jack M. Brooks, account- 
ing manager, and John W. Kern, services 
manager; personnel assisstants—George L. 
Rickey, Detroit, and Bernard J. Brown, 
Santa Ana, Cal.; John Panas, operating 
manager, Pasadena, Cal.; and James F. 
Moore, planning manager, Murray Hill. 


America Fore Group: Robert E. Schmidt 
has been promoted to manager of fire in- 
surance companies at Philadelphia suc- 
ceeding Robert A. Sheppard, retired. 


American Home Agency of Iilinois: 
George R. Tessmer has been advanced to 
manager. 


American Ins. Group: Promoted: Leon- 
ard W. Ashack to marine manager, Mil- 
waukee; and Terrence P. Murphy to fire 
manager, San Francisco. 


American Internat'l Marine Agency of 
N. Y.: Robert M. Bennett has been named 
assistant vice president. Harry B. Chassen, 
manager-marine claims dept., and George 
W. Stellwag, manager-marine branch & 
agency dept., were elected assistant sec- 
retaries. 


American Mutual Liability: Van S. Shap 
ard has been named sales manager at 
Jackson, Miss. Robert L. Howard has 
been promoted to personal lines sales 
manager at Hartford, Conn. 


Atlantic Cos.: Robert M. Perce, vice 
president, has been promoted to a new 
post at home office where he will have 
general supervision of production and 
business development activities on a na- 
tional basis. Philip F. Ruth has been 
named a vice president and promoted 
to general manager of midwest div. re- 
placing Mr. Perce and John J. Mackowski 
transferred to Chicago as assistant general 
manager of midwest div. Richard Stratton 
has been named manager in Detroit suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mackowski. 


Atlantic Ins. Undrs. of San Juan: Man- 
uel A, Font has been named manager of 
this Peurto Rican corporation. 


Baxter Laboratories: 
formerly with Continental Casualty, has 
been named insurance manager of this 
Morton Grove, Ill., corporation. 


Sven Thomsen, 


Berkshire Mutual: Assistant secretary 
Chester T. Green has been named man- 
ager of new branch office opened in 
Charlotte, N. C., to serve southeastern 
states, 
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Boston Group: Regional manager John 
W. Downs, Jr., has been transferred from 
San Francisco to New England. George 
H. Leyden has been appointed special 
agent in Charleston, S. C. 


Celina Group: Claim dept. changes: John 
Schulte transferred to home office re 
placed at Bucyrus, Ohio, by Marion Aus- 
tin; John Cromwell to home office for 
training and assignment as claims ad- 
juster succeeding James Mallory, trans- 
ferred to Canton where a new position 
for a fourth claims adjuster will be filled 
by Lester Marsh; Robert Machuga, 
Youngstown, succeeding E. S. Baur, trans- 
ferred to Cleveland; Ferd Peak, Cam- 
bridge adjuster, replacing Joseph Sheri- 
dan, transferred to production dept; Jack 
Eckels as adjuster of new branch at Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; and Delos Alig to home 
office for training prior to assignment to 
Indianapolis branch. 


Continental Casualty: Vice president 
Robert Harvey has assumed full respon- 
sibility for all functions of the liability 
agency dept. 

Two new liability offices have been 
opened—a service office in Tampa, Fla., 
and a branch office in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Crum & Forster: Dennis N. Corwin has 
been — general manager of the 
Pacific dept. 


Employers’ Group: Alvin J. McNulty has 
been promoted to regional underwriter 
for fidelity-burglary-plate glass of New 
England dept. succeeding the late Bern 
ard C, McMullen. 


Fidelity & Deposit: A new claim office 
has been opened in Phoenix, Ariz., under 
the direction of Thomas G. Felke. 

Nathan P. Stauffer, Jr., and Richard H. 
Shepherd have been named co-managers 
at Philadelphia branch. 


General Accident Group: Robert E. 
Miles, formerly national manager of Con- 
tinental Casualty’s engineering dept., has 
been appointed manager of Michigan 
branch succeeding Hal M. Irwin, retired. 


office 
with 


sales 
has been opened in Norfolk, Va., 
Robert S. Smith as manager 
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Great American Ins.: Donald L. Ander- 
son has been appointed manager of the 
new research and development dept. 


Hall & Co., Frank B.: Ludlum & Hovell, 
Inc., were merged into this New York cor 
poration on June 30. The combined busi- 
ness will be carried on in the name of 
Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., with Armand C. 
Hovell as a vice president. 


Hall & Henshaw: William J. McIntyre 
has been appointed successor in charge 
of rating, engineering and appraisal fa 
cilities to James H. White, who retires as 
a partner but will continue as an execu- 
tive consultant. 


Hanover Group: James J. Meyers, as- 
sistant secretary, has been transferred to 
home office and will supervise casualty 
claims div. Wayne L. Barr has been 
named assistant secretary at western dept. 

Thomas J. Williams has been appointed 
state agent for Florida (Tampa). 


Hartford Accident: John R. O’Connor 
has been appointed to new postion of 
agency superintendent at Bridgeport, 
Conn., office. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Walier T. Dur- 
ell has been appointed manager of Pitts- 
burgh branch succeeding David H. Tester, 
who requested reassignment to Pacific 
Coast. 


Hawkeye-Security: Promoted: Robert 
Hitz to deputy manager of underwriting 
dept. at home office; Robert Edison to 
branch manager in Springfield, IIL, re 
placing Mr. Hitz; and Frank Gleeson to 
manager of Missouri Valley branch office 
in Omaha, Neb., succeeding Mr. Edison. 


Home Ins. (N. Y.): A new boiler-ma- 
chinery dept. has been formed at head 
office under supervision of Richard P. 
Griffin, manager, who will be assisted by 
underwriter Ronald H. Randall and en- 
gineer Robert H. Jacobs. 


Insurance of N.A. COS.: Samuel R. 
Boggs, II, has been appointed manager, 
public relations and advertising, succeed- 
ing Frank G. Harrington, Jr., recently 
elected secretary-marketing. 

Insurance Co. of N.A. elects: Ronald 
J]. Burns, investment secretary; William 
E. A. Davidson, assistant secretary-invest- 
ments; and Robert A. Kingsley, assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer. Mr. Kingsley 
was also elected to the same position for 
Life Ins. Co. of N. A. 


International Service Ins.: Arihur B. 
Kirby, Jr., has been appointed state agent 
for Colorado and New Mexico and will 
also represent an affiliated company, In- 
ternational Service Life, in New Mexico. 
Johnson & vee ag Alexander Heid, Jr., 
formerly president of John A. Eckert & 
Co., has joined this international insur- 
(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


ance brokerage firm as a vice president. 
William B. Harwood, Jr., and Richard A. 
Mittnacht were elected vice presidents. 

Named assistant vice presidents: Ed- 
ward S. Cholmeley-Jones, Roland Pal- 
medo, Walter Clemens, Paul Gartland and 
Edwin Knetzger. 


Kemper Cos.: Charles E. Bancroft, re- 
cently elected an assistant secretary of 
American Manufacturers, has been ap- 
pointed west coast fire insurance special- 
ist for the group. Eugene L. Lecomte has 
been named assistant general adjuster for 
New England dept. fire div. R. Maynard 
Toelle has joined the national risks div. 

A market research division, supple- 
menting the research dept., has been es- 
tablished with Lawrence W. Kunkel as 
manager; vice president J. A. Mills is 


research actuary in charge of the research 
dept. 

New officers for James S. Kemper & Co.: 
Vice presidents—L. Wayne Arny, Jr., head 
of boiler production; Jack F. Maloney and 
Richard S. Winzer, fieldman, all of Chi- 
cago. Bernard J. Sullivan, head of auto 
underwriting dept. was elected 2nd vice 
president. Branch managers made resi- 
dent vice presidents—Thomas P. Blinn, 
Omaha; Edward A. Dickerson, St. Louis; 
Arthur Gottschalk, Peoria; Edmund J. 
Grydyk, Rockford; and Philip J. Isenberg, 
Kansas City. John W. Bacher, fieldman, 
was elected assistant vice president and 
Russell L. Cossart, underwriter, assistant 
secretary, both at Chicago. 


Knapp-Gabriel Agency: This Paramus 
corporation and A. J. Seccia Agency, Inc., 
of Dumont have merged under name 
Knapp-Gabriel Agency, Inc., located at 
334 Route 17 in Paramus. John M. Ga- 
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briel becomes president, A. J. Seccia, vice 
president, and Robert G. O’Keefe, execu- 
tive vice president. 


Market Mens: Promoted: Donald S. 
Abrams to supervisor of fire underwriting; 
Robert W. Grieb to actuary and statis- 
tician; Richard E. Thomason, agency 
manager; and James O. Wittenberg, 
underwriting manager. 


Mass. Casualty: Dr. Gerald G. Garcelon 
has been appointed medical director. 


Mead & Co., D. R.: D. Richard Mead, Jr., 
has been named president of this south 
Florida mortgage-banking and insurance 
firm succeeding his father, D. Richard 
Mead, who becomes chairman of the 
board, while James C. Olive was made 
treasurer and Rebecca D. Jordan, secre- 
tary. 


Michigan Mutual Liab.: Joseph J. Conk- 
lin has been named as director of the re- 
habilitation and medical services dept. 


Minnehoma Ins.: Verne G. Watts has been 
named production manager for this com- 
pany and Minnehoma Life. 

E. Dale Covert has been appointed 
special agent for Oklahoma and Jack C. 
Henderson, branch manager at Los 
Angeles. 


National of Harford Cos.: State agent 
Ross A. Barker has taken over the Ten- 
nessee area succeeding Tom B. Maberry, 
appointed associate manager of fire-ma 
rine-multiple peril div. at Detroit. F. P. 
Bolkan has been promoted to state agent 
of Colo., Wyo. and N. M. E. D. Jester 
has been employed as farm-hail special 
agent in Ill. and Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual: James E. Arm- 
strong has been appointed Wenatchee 
district claims manager and Charles E. 
Rice as claims supervisor at Seattle. 
Special agent Stanley K. McClure has been 
transferred from Phoenix to Pasadena re- 
placing John W. DeHart, assigned to 
Ontario, Cal. 


Pacific National: M.L.Canfield has re- 
tired as resident vice president of south- 
western div. and Edward Yerger, manager, 
will head the division. 


Phoenix of Hertford Cos.: Charles R. 
Titus has been appointed assistant man- 
ager at Chicago and Chester F. Hodkowski 
promoted to state agent in western Mich- 
igan, 


Phoenix of London Group: Eugene W. 
Dressler has been appointed special agent 
for Nebraska. 

A new Baltimore Service Office has 
been opened under the supervision of 
Thomas N. Sitler, state agent. 


Preferred Ins. (Mich.): Leon W. Fouts 
has been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent-claims and Alfred T. Curlee as as- 
sistant vice president and production man- 
ager. Both were also named vice presidents 
of the subsidiary, Southwestern Indemnity 
Co. 


Reliance Ins. (Pa.)}: John S. Albert was 
elected an assistant secretary and trans- 
ferred from regional manager responsi- 
bilities in Detroit to the western dept. at 
Madison, Wis. 

C. B. Pedersen has been named state 
agent in western Mass. and Vt. succeeding 
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J.Edmund Carr, resigned. Special agents 
appointed: Lloyd H. Mason, state of 
Wash. and northern Idaho; Richard E. 
Wirtz, Cleveland, Ohio; and Charles J. 
McCarthy, Los Angeles. 


Retail Credit Co.: Miles J. Rychman, 
assistant manager of Minneapolis branch, 
has been named manager of the new St. 
Cloud (Minn.) branch office. Richard W. 
Osgood, formerly senior inspector in the 
Anchorage office, has been appointed 
manager of the new branch in Alaska. 


Royal-Globe Group: Shelby E. Holmes 
has been appointed associate regional 
manager of Kansas City region (Mo., Kan. 
and southern Ill.). Oscar L. Soucy has 
been named state agent in Concord, N. H. 


Standard Accident: Walter P. Ham- 
mond, Jr., has been appointed manager, 
claim dept., in Hempstead, N. Y. Frank 
J. Atkinson, Jr., has been named super- 
visor of engineering dept. and George E. 
Wampole made chief casualty-property 
underwriter at Atlanta branch. 


Tigner & Co.: This Cincinnati firm of 
general adjusters has opened a branch at 
Hamilton (Ohio) with Walter S. Geisler 
as resident adjuster. 


Travelers Cos.: William R. Gore has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
agencies for all lines, except group, in 
Canada while William R. Keele has been 
advanced to assistant superintendent, 
special services, life-accident-health. 

H. Stuart Massie, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from Albany (N.Y.) to Hartford 
branch office as life-accident-health man- 
ager replacing Clarence C. Cook, granted 
health leave, and is succeeded at Albany 
by James W. Lawson. 


U.S. Fidelity: Eugene J. Vanderbilt, Jr., 


has been named assistant agency director. 


Ward Adjusting Co.: Mervin C. Ward, 
formerly area supervisor with General 
Adjustment Bureau, has become associated 
with this Washington, D.C., firm. 


White & Camby: George P. Jenkins, for- 
merly with Hoey, Ellison, Frost, Mezey, 
has been named production manager of 
this midtown New York multiple line 
agency. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.: Stanley 
J. Kardish has been appointed insurance 
manager succeeding Paul H. Schindler, 
retired. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Executive pro- 
motions: Robert J. Coyne and Paul L. 
Kohn, secretaries; Robert F. Keller, super- 
intendent of fire-inland marine under- 
writing, and William E. Thomas, super- 
intendent of accident-health underwriting, 
assistant secretaries. New York branch— 
Roland P. Richards, resident secretary, 
and Richard J. Waters, resident assistant 
secretary. 

Robert J. Deardorf has been named 
Seattle branch manager replacing Mr. 
Waters. John H. Schissler has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of claim dept. 
in Los Angeles, and Edward L. Schoeneck 


advanced to sales superintendent in Den- 
ver. 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM 


NATIONWIDE Insurance has launched 
an extensive agent recruiting pro- 
gram in connection with its plans to 
extend operations into nine addi- 
tional states this year. 

According to Robert W. Heffner, 
vice president—expansion, Nation- 
wide intends to augment its present 
5300-man agency force with nearly 
1900 new agents within the next 
year and a half. 

Nationwide currently operates in 
21 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. It recently entered Washington, 
Idaho, and Tennessee. Entry into 


Maine and New Hampshire is im- 
minent, and the company expects to 
start operations in Georgia, Illinois, 
Alabama, and Mississippi by the end 
of the year. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY CODE 


A FEDERAL UNIFORM code of high- 
way safety may result from the re- 
luctance of the states to act on this 
matter, it was pointed out at a meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. The 
group is also planning a program to 
upgrade driver licensing in the vari- 
ous states. 
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AETNA LIFE Affiliated Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Named Agency Head 


H. D. Van Gils, vice president, has been named head 
of the companies’ agency department succeeding Edward 
C. Knapp, whose retirement was announced recently. 
Mr. Van Gils will have responsibility for development 
of sales in the casualty, fire and marine insurance lines. 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE Companies 


Skokie, . Illinois 


Writing Commercial Risks 


These companies began writing commercial fire and 
contents risks in California on July 1. 
15% below manual. 


Rates will be 


AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
New York, New York 


Expanding Operations 
Management Shift 


Plans have been completed to extend boiler and ma- 
chinery facilities to all domestic companies of this group. 
Harold J. Badum, vice president of The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, who has supervised 
the group’s boiler and machinery business for several 
years, has been elected a vice president of the domestic 
companies of Loyalty Group, and will coordinate both 
production and underwriting of the boiler and ma- 
chinery business for the group, countrywide. 

Through functional shifts, member companies in the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast will be placed under 
single managements at Chicago and San Francisco. The 
coordinating team at Chicago will be headed by William 
FE. Matchett, presently vice president and manager at 
San Francisco. Other members of the team will be 
Lloyd W. Brown of Loyalty ; Erwin H. Luecke of The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, and Herman P. Winter 
of the America Fore fire companies. 

At San Francisco, Howard D. Vore, vice president 
and manager of the domestic Loyalty companies, will 
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assume in addition the duties to be relinquished by Mr. 
Matchett. Claude J. Beatty, vice president and first 
assistant to Mr. Matchett, will become Mr. Vore’s first 
assistant. R. Newell Lusby, vice president and senior 
casualty claims officer of the American Fore companies, 
has been appointed a vice president of the domestic Loy- 
alty companies. Edwin M. Letcher, assistant controller 
at Chicago, will become an assistant treasurer of all of 
the domestic companies of the group. Collins Shaw 
has been appointed an assistant secretary of the four 
domestic American Fore companies. 


THE AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Executive Promotions 


Charles R. Rathbun, resident vice president at Port- 
land, Oregon, is to be transferred to the head office at 
Newark as a vice president and will occupy the position 
of assistant to the president. Edward W. Ramsden has 
been named branch manager to succeed Mr. Rathbun. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Elected Vice President 
Harold A. Banks, manager of the casualty claim de- 


partment, has been elected a vice president of this com- 
pany. 


ARGONAUT Insurance Company 
Menlo Park, California 


Executive Elections 


Jack F. Bowley, C. P. A., who has been serving as 
treasurer, has been elected vice president and treasurer 
and Robert H. McCaffery elected assistant treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Heads Liability Department 


Vice President Robert Harvey has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for all functions of the company’s liability 
agency department. The enlarged Liability Agency staff 
now consists of Vice President George Smith, Assistant 
Vice Presidents James M. Peterson, John J. Mulligan, 
and Burton F. Harris, all of whom will continue to be 
associated with Mr. Harvey. 





FEDERAL MUTUAL Inst rance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Elections 


Chase M. Smith, secretary and general counsel, has 
been elected to the additional office of senior vice presi- 
dent, Clifford A. Kiracofe named general attorney and 
Edmund J. O’Brien and Roy C. McCullough elected 
assistant general counsels of this company. 
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FOUNDER'S Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Executive Election 


T. Fred Wood, formerly executive assistant to the 
president of the Pacific Employers Insurance Company, 
has been elected president of this company succeeding 
P. Warren Smith, who has been named chairman of 
the board. John Wimmer has been elected a vice presi- 
dent and will be in charge of underwriting. 


GENERAL EXCHANGE Insurance Corporation 
MOTORS INSURANCE Corporation 
New York, New York 


Merger 


The General Exchange Insurance Corporation has 
been merged into the Motors Insurance Corporation 
effective May 31. The General Exchange, a subsidiary 
of the General Motors Corporation, was under the same 
management as the Motors Insurance, which is owned 
by the General Motors Acceptance Corporation, also 
a subsidiary of the General Motors Corporation. 


GENERAL UNION MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Temporary Injunction 


The Illinois Insurance Department on July 13 ob- 
tained a temporary injunction against this company 
upon a complaint alleging insolvency, but adjudication 
of the complaint and application for rehabilitation was 
deferred. The Cook County Circuit Court modified the 
temporary injunction on July 15 by striking all restric- 
tions except that “It is further ordered that General 
Union Mutual Insurance Company shall disperse no 
funds or assets except in normal course of business of 
paying policyholders’ claims until a full hearing herein, 
or until further order of court.” Examiners of the 
insurance department are currently examining the com- 
pany. The company at the end of 1959 reported ad- 
mitted assets of $105,023. The net premium income 
was $29,713. 


INDIANA Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Reorganization 


This company has completed a reorganization bring- 
ing it under the provisions of the Indiana Insurance 
Law. Since its founding in 1851, it has operated under 
a special law of the State of Indiana by which it was 
created. As part of the reorganization a stock dividend 
was declared increasing the capital from $300,000 to 
$750,000. No changes in ownership or management 
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were involved in the reorganization. While no opera- 
tional changes are contemplated, it is anticipated the 
company will seek licenses in adjoining states in the 
near future. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO Insurance Exchange 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Executive Promotions 


Ward Fabel, formerly claims manager, has been pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of claims. Earl F. 
Watkins, who was office manager, became assistant 
treasurer. Tom Harris, who was in the underwriting 
dept., has been appointed auto underwriting super- 
visor, Richard (Jeff) Davis, who has been a field rep- 
resentative, was named director of agencies. 


IOWA NATIONAL MUTUAL Insurance Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Promotions 


J. C. Rice, formerly vice president and underwriting 
manager, has been promoted to senior vice president and 
underwriting manager of this company. R. S. Wray has 
been made vice president and general services manager ; 
Paul H. Darling, vice president and agency supervisor ; 
M. H. Hamilton, vice president and fire division man- 
ager and Richard H. Durham, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


LASALLE CASUALTY Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Moves Home Office 


This company has moved its home offices from 120 
South Lasalle Street to 221 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. 


MISSION INSURANCE Company 


Los Angeles, California 


New President 


Orrin C. Cedergren, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary, has been elected president of this 
company. He succeeds Sewall Brown, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS Mutual Fire Ins. 


Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Title Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Insurance Company. 
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OLD SECURITY CASUALTY Insurance Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Company 


This company has started operations as a multiple 
line carrier with headquarters at the Old Security Life 
Insurance Company building, 34th Terrace and Broad- 
way. The company was formed with paid-in capital of 
$400,000 and surplus of $100,000 and will operate as 
an independent firm, developing business through the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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agency system. Writings will be confined at first to 
automobile physical damage coverage. Applications are 
on file to expand operations into other states. Officers 
of the new company include J. Frank Hudson, chair- 
man of the board, A. J. Blasco, president, George D. 
Gee, vice president and secretary and Paul Hamilton, 
Jr., vice president, who are president, vice president and 
secretary, treasurer and a director respectively of the 
Old Security Life. Other officers are J. R. Churchman, 
C. P. C. U., formerly secretary of the Kansas City Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, vice president and 
general manager, and John T. Nestor, treasurer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MUTUAL Insurance Co. 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


Name Changed 


This company has changed its name to the Mutual 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania. 


SAFEGUARD Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Named Vice President 


William H. Huntling, formerly secretary, has been 
advanced to vice president of this company and will 
supervise its casualty underwriting. He has also been 
made an assistant manager of The London and Lanca- 
shire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


SNAKE RIVER MUTUAL Fire Insurance Co. 
Boise, Idaho 


Title Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Snake River Mutual Insurance Company. 


SOUTHERN GENERAL Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Member of GAC 


This company became a member of the General Ac- 
ceptance Corporation group of companies on April first. 
F. Reed Wills, GAC president, in announcing the ac- 
quisition of Southern General, stated that the Atlanta 
firm’s president, Walter B. Elcock, Jr., would continue 
in that capacity. Southern General reported assets of 
$2,957,954 and policyholders’ surplus of $909,640 as of 
March 31, 1960. Gross premiums written in 1959 to- 
taled $3,539,810. The GAC group includes the Stuy- 
vesant, Stuyvesant Life, American Financial Life and 
National Mutual Assurance. 


STATE FARM Insurance Group 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Auto Coverage 
Executive Elections 

The State Farm insurance group is now offering 
coverage to motorists who have not been acceptable to 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
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through the State Farm Fire and Casualty Company at 
rates “comparable to those of most other companies.” 
The plan became effective July 1 in California and fil- 
ings have been made in other states. Limits higher than 
the basic coverages will be available and risks will not 
be declined solely because of age. 

Richard F. Stockton has been elected vice president 
and treasurer; Robert O. Noel, vice president—opera- 
tions ; John D. Wooledge, vice president ; John C. Neff, 
vice president—investments; and L. Wes Hicks, re- 
gional agency vice president of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company. 


WORCESTER MUTUAL FIRE Insurance Co. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Executive Elections 


John Adam, Jr., C. P. C. U., formerly vice president, 
has been elected president and a director. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the death last April of Minott M. 
Rowe. 





CONVENTIONS—from page 9? 


14-16 American Institute for Prop. & Liability Undw., Statler, 
Detroit 


14-16 American Management Assn., Special Marketing Conf., Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles. 

14-16 Kansas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Town House, Kansas 
City. 

15-16 Minnesota Assn. of Ind. ins. Agents, Pick-Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis. 


16-20 New Hampshire Assn. of Ins. Agents, Mt. Washington, Bret- 
ton Woods. 


18-21 Idaho Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sun Valley. 


18-21 International Claim Association, White Face Inn, White 
Face. 


19-20 Minn. Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Pick-Nicollet, Minneapolis. 
19-21 Washington Assn. of Ins. Agents, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


19-22 Canadian Federation of Ins. Agents, Mont Tremblant Lodge, 
Mont Tremblant. 


21-23 Oregon Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sheraton-Portland, Portland. 
25-27 Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of Indiana, Van Orman, Fort Wayne. 
25-27 Nevada State Association of Insurance Agents, Las Vegas. 


26-2? National Association of Insurance Agents, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Traymore, and Claridge Hotels, Atlantic City. 


26-30 Assn. of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 


OCTOBER 


National Assn. of Cas. & Surety Executives, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs 


Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of New England, Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 


11-14 National Assn. of Mut. Ins. Companies, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle 


13-14 Conference of Mut. Cas. Cos., Sales & Agency Conf., Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago 


14-15 North Dakota Assn. of Insurance Agents & Ins. Federation 
of N. D., Bismarck 


16-18 Independent Ins. Agents Assn. of Maryland, Inc., Emerson, 
Baltimore 


16-18 Ohio Assn. of Ins. Agents, 63rd Annual, The Neil House, 
Columbus 
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75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Coupon Please send Best’s News 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 
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Yes, here’s a unique and inexpensive client 
SERVICE that will keep your name and service be- 
fore your clients every day for 2 years. 

And you’ll be helping to reduce their insurance 
costs—to prevent accidents eut production 
losses . . . and save money. 

BEST’S SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIREC- 
TORY combined with THE MANUAL OF SAFETY 
TECHNIQUES is an authentic up-to-the-minute ac- 
cident prevention manual and safety buying guide. 
Your industrial clients will find that you have virtu- 
ally provided them with a top flight safety staff. 


And the Safety-Manual-Directory is an excellent 
prestige builder for you! Every time your client picks 


SAFETY DIVISION, 


it up or even looks at it he’ll see your name promi- 
nently imprinted on the cover. 


You'll be pleased to know, too, that this modern 
client relations authentic service is quite inexpensive 
—and good for 2 years! Three to nine copies are only 
$5.00 each (minimum order—3 copies); 10 or more 
copies are $4.25. That’s a saving of from $2.25 to 
$2.50 a copy over the usual $7.50 price. And, there’s 
no charge for imprinting if you order 10 or more 
copies. (There is a slight charge for imprinting less 
than 10 copies. ) 


Send us your order now. Take our word—it will 
be one of the best investments in better client rela- 
tions and prestige advertising you ever made. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


To: Alfred M. Best Company, Ine. 
38, N. Y. 


Please send ___ gold imprinted copies of 
BEST'S SAFETY MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY COMBINED 
WITH THE MANUAL OF MODERN SAFETY TECHNIQUES. 


NAME 
POSITION _ 
AGENCY NAME 
ADDRESS ____ 


, 75 Fulton Street, New York 


My gold imprint should read: * 














— J 





* Imprint limited to three lines, capital letters only. 








INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


TEXAS 


CANADA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver 1. W. Litchfield W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
Canada Cement Bidg. 67 Yonge St. 





Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario 








LOUISIANA 


UTAH 





BUSHNELL and COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
BOLDEN BUILDING 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Loulsiana 





THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
Managing General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


241 South Sth East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


630 Sherbrooke St. West. Montreal 


eB 
h 
Stewart, Smith & Oo., ‘Limi ited. London. England 











NEW JERSEY 


WEST VIRGINIA 








A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 
Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 








ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 














Risk Control—from page | 13 


Our field administrators are ad- 
vised that “it is du Pont’s intention 
that all contractors shall be inde- 
pendent contractors and that the 
contractors’ employees shall, under 
no circumstances, be considered or 
treated as employees of du Pont.” 
This is important, in order to pre- 
serve the contractors’ liability for 
negligence, in connection with his 
work, which results in injury to 
property or persons or in the case of 
lump sum and unit price contracts 
which results in faulty or incomplete 
work, A financial loss to du Pont 
can be the direct result of our not 
preserving this independent contrac- 
tor relationship. 


Loss Reporting 


Claim and loss reporting plans for 
construction operations are a part 
of our over-all reporting procedure. 
Current preliminary reports of in- 
juries to personnel, as well as reports 
of property losses must be trans- 


mitted to the insurance section, 
safety and fire protection division, 
immediately after an accident has 
occurred, In this respect we look to 
the field project manager for the 
appropriate report. In the event a 
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contractor's employee is injured, or 
equipment of the contractor dam- 
aged, a report of the incident must 
be provided us for our files. 

While we do not maintain in the 
company specific running records of 
injuries occurring to contractors’ 
employees, as we do for our own 
operations, our construction safety 
superintendent advises me that over 
the years, the majority of contractors 
while working on our plants and 
properties have compiled an enviable 
safety record. As a matter of record 
for the period 1948-1960 the average 
injury frequency rate for all contrac- 
tors working on du Pont sites is 
slightly over one disabling case per 
million exposure hours, as compared 
with the construction industry rate 
of twenty, based on National Safety 
Council statistics. 

A safety engineer is assigned to 
sach of our construction sites. He 
reports through the field project 
manager to the construction safety 
superintendent in Wilmington, and 
it is his duty to make safety inspec- 
tions daily. In accordance with the 
safety requirements in our general 
conditions of the contract, it would 
be the safety engineer’s responsibil- 
ity to notify the contractor of any 
nonconformance with the safety pro- 


visions, indicating the action to be 
taken and arrangements for fol- 
low-up to be certain that all reason- 
able efforts to correct existing con- 
ditions have been maintained. Safety 
engineers from our own safety and 
fire protection division will periodi- 
cally survey all construction sites, 
and it is interesting to note that very 
few recommendations for, improve- 
ment are forthcoming as @ result of 
the survey. ; 


Combined Efforts 


These procedures, practices, and 
staudards were developed by the 
combined efforts of numerous spe- 
cialists in our company, including 
but not limited to the contract en- 
gineer, legal counsel, field project 
engineer, the safety supervisor, and 
last but not least—top management, 
all of which have combined to make 
the insurance manager’s job, with 
respect to contracted operations, a 
relatively simple proposition. 

Controlling risk in contracted op- 
erations is a matter of establishing 
practical and workable standards 
with the emphasis placed on loss 
prevention and administratively see- 
ing to it that your contractor is 
properly insured. 





obituaries 


Holland: Roy W. Holland, executive vice 
president of the Poulsen Insurance Com- 
pany of America, died on July 19 in Chi- 
cago, after undergoing surgery. He was 
52 years old. Mr. Holland had been an 
accident and health underwriter for Con- 
tinental Casualty and a special agent for 
the Employers’ Liabiity. From 1937 to 
1940 he served as Chicago accident and 
health branch manager for the Loyalty 
Group companies, and in 1940 was made 
accident and health superintendent of 
that group’s western department. In 1952, 
Mr. Holland became chief AXH under 
writer for Security Mutual Life, and 
joined the newly-formed Poulsen Insur- 
ance Company in 1953 as vice president 
and manager. He was elected to his final 
position in 1955. 

Mr. Holland was vice president and 
treasurer of the Chicago Accident and 
Health Association, a member of the 
Union League Club of Chicago and a 
past commander of the American Legion. 


Waters: William W. Waters, vice presi- 
dent of Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
panies, passed away unexpectedly on June 
25. He was 61. Mr. Waters joined the 
Ohio Farmers Companies in 1923, starting 
in the home office underwriting depart- 
ment. He moved into the field in South- 
east Ohio as special agent working out of 
Zanesville and then moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was special agent, state 
agent, and then made executive state 
agent in charge of Southern Ohio. In 
1950, Mr. Waters moved to LeRoy and 
was made assistant secretary of the com- 
panies. On January 8, 1958, he was named 
vice president. 

Mr. Waters was a past Most Loyal 
Gander of the Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose, International; a former president 
of the Ohio Fire Prevention Association; 
a veteran of World War I; a member of 
the Masonic Lodge and the LeRoy Metho- 
dist Church. 


Campbell: Joseph L. Campbell, a vice 
president of Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation died early in the morning of 
July 5. He was 59 years old. Mr. Camp- 
bell entered the insurance business with 
a fire company in 1922; went with the 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company (Fire) 
at Cedar Rapids in 1925. He spent ten 
years in their home office, another eleven 
as vice president in charge of their West 
Coast operations at San Francisco; and 
went with Employers Reinsurance early in 
1947 as manager of fire reinsurance. Was 
elected vice president of the Employers 
in 1950 and later was elected a director. 
He was a member of the Country Club 
Congregational Church, Optimist Club, 
Masonic bodies, and the Order of the Blue 
Goose. 


Harding: John C. Harding, retired vice 
president of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company at Chicago, 
died June 26 after a short illness. Mr. 
Harding joined the Springfield, Mass., 
companies’ Western Departmental Office 
in Chicago in 1895. He served the Spring- 
field as special agent, adjuster, superin- 
tendent of agencies, assistant manager, 
joint manager, executive vice president 
at Chicago and, in 1940, elected a 
director. 

Mr. Harding held 
positions in national 
director of the U.S. 


was 
many prominent 
organizations. A 


Chamber of Com 
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merce, he was a member of its insurance 
division from 1933 to 1941. He also held 
sevéral presidencies in the insurance in- 
dustry including Underwriters Salvage 
Company, the Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Company, and the Western 
Underwriters Association. He was also 
chairman and director of Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Loughrey: Michael J. Loughrey, secretary 
of the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, died June 30 at the age of 53. 
Mr. Loughrey spent his entire business 
career with AFIA, which he joined in 
1925. He rose to his position as head of 
AFIA’s worldwide fire underwriting oper- 
ations by serving in New York head office 
as an examiner and in various managerial 
capacities in Israel, Lebanon, Cyprus, 
Columbia, Philippines, Hong Kong, Japan 
and Guam. After returning to the United 
States he was made assistant fire under- 
writer in 1950, a superintendent in 1957 
and elected a secretary in 1959. 


Beebe: Philip S. Beebe, western depart- 
ment manager of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company, died July 11. Mr. Beebe 
joined the company at Columbus, Ohio 
forty years ago. He later served as an 
engineer and special agent at the Cleve- 
land office before transferring to Chicago 
in 1931 as underwriting superintendent. 
Mr. Beebe later became superintendent of 
production, was promoted to assistant 
manager of the western department in 
1938 and associate manager in 1947. He 
was elevated to manager in March, 1953. 
Before becoming associated with Hart- 
ford Fire, he had been with the Ohio In- 
pection Bureau. He had been active in the 
Western Underwriters Association and the 
Western Advisory Committee of the Fac 
tory Insurance Association. 


Riley: Walter H. Riley, past president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
died June 21 at the age of 72 following a 
brief illness. Mr. Riley began his long and 
active career when he joined American 
Surety Company’s agency department in 
1908. Later he was named Eastern Dis- 
trict special agent and received his first 
field assignment traveling the entire east 
coast of the country. He was appointed 
Eastern district supervisor in 1937 and was 
named agency supervisor on a country- 
wide basis in 1938. In 1945 he assumed 
direction of the company’s growing ac- 
tivities in the advertising and _ public 
relations fields. He retired from American 
Surety in 1959. 

Active in the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Mr. Riley was elected a vice 
president in 1950 and president of the 
organization in 1951. During his tenure 
as president, he initiated the I.A.C. an- 
nual advertising awards contest for agents 
and insurance brokers. An accomplished 
musician, Mr. Riley was an active member 
of the Paterson, N.J. Symphony Orches- 
tra for many years as first cellist and 
recently was a member of the Teaneck, 
N. J. Symphony. 


Brown: Chapman Brown, assistant secre- 
tary, Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, died July 12 at the age of 45. Mr. 
Brown began his insurance career with 
INA in Pittsburgh, Pa. in 1938 as a special 
agent after attending the company’s school 
for agents. In 1957 he was advanced to 
manager of the rating and research de- 
partment and in 1958 was made assistant 
secretary of the company. 


Magee: John J. Magee, assistant super- 
intendent of the New York claims depart- 


ment of the Royal-Globe Insurance Group, 
passed away after a long illness on June 
16. He was 53. Mr. Magee joined Royal- 
Globe in 1926 in the Philadelphia claims 
office, came to New York in 1937 and in 
1942 was made claims manager at Albany. 
He returned to New York in 1946 and was 
made assistant superintendent in 1951. 

Mr. Magee was the first president of his 
local Democratic Club at Pompton Lakes, 
N. J. as well as a former councilman and 
former chairman of the local Flood Con- 
trol Committee. He was first president 
of the Pompton Valley Little Theatre and 
was a member of the Marian Council 
#3801, Knights of Columbus, the Catho- 
lic Insurance Guild in New York City and 
the Royal Liverpool Guards. 


Jamieson: Edgar K. Jamieson, resident 
vice president in charge of the Philadel- 
phia Office of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland, suffered a fatal 
heart attack on June 20, at the age of 56. 
Mr. Jamieson joined F&D’s Philadelphia 
branch office in July, 1925 in the capacity 
of special agent. He subsequently was 
appointed assistant manager of the office 
and in 1944 was advanced to manager. 
Ihree years later he was named resident 
vice president in Cleveland and after five 
years service in that city, was assigned 
to the same position in Philadelphia. 


Cairnes: W. Herbert Cairnes, agent and 
Director of The Hartford Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, died on June 18, at the 
age of 75. Mr. Cairnes, following his edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland and 
John Hopkins University, entered the in- 
surance business, and for forty years 
served The Hartford Mutual Insurance 
Company as an agent and a director. He 
was an Elder of Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, Director of a Building Associa- 
tion, and most active in church, fraternal, 
and community affairs. 


Baldwin: Philip L. Baldwin, general man- 
ager of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, died in his office on 
July 7, following a heart attack. A native 
of Washington, D.C., Mr. Baldwin was 
associated with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company there for some 
time. He was at one time with the Better 
Business Bureau of Ohio. Long identified 
with the mutual agency family, he was a 
member of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity and 
the American Society of Association Ex- 
ecutives. i: 


HEADS GRIFFITH 
FOUNDATION 


ARTHUR I. VORYS, associate of 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour and Pease, 
Columbus, and former state super- 
intendent of insurance of Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Grif- 
fith Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University. 
The Foundation sponsors insurance 
scholarship, research, publications, 
the International Insurance Hall of 
Fame, and other activities in the 
field of insurance education. It was 
founded in 1947 in honor of the late 
Charles W. Griffith of Columbus. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Assent and Dissent 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Estimated Earnings (1959) .. 
Executive Comment . 
Lloyds Underwriting by Line 
ook at Financial Statements, A 
Mutual Ope poretes Results 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines ..............cccscsccceeveveed July 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Line July 
Stock Underwriting by Lines 
Stock Company Groups 
Stock veqratng Results 
Stock Underwriting by Classes 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Buyers Round Table (monthly) 

Burglary Is a Big Business 

Fire Protection in Eating Establishments ... 
Radiation Hazards Protoection—Dr. Irving a B 
Radioactivity Hazards—W. T. T 

Risk Control—Howard C. Giles 
Safety—Everybody’s Job 

Small Loss Crisis—2P. A, Tru 

Thirteen Steps to Kitchen Safety 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 
Broadening the Market—William H, Day 
Considerations in Liability Claims—J. P. McCormick 
Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black 

Developments in Health Insurance—Z. J. Faulkner 
Disability Provisions—William Harmelin 

aes 5 the Life Field—-Edwin H,. Marshall 

Looking Ahead—EZdmund L. Zalinské 

Major Medical—A Reappraisal—A. B. Haiverson 

Sell A & H Aggressively—Rexr H. Anderson 

Selling Life (monthly) 

Should You Sell Life Insurance ?—Jack McDevitt 
Ten Commandments of Insurance—Paul A. Wallace, CLU 
Functions of the Council—Arthur M. Browning 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Aspects of . <2 E. Mahoney 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Liability Guiding Principles 


Loss Frequency—Richard K. Fowler, 0.P.C.U. .............-Apr. 108 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties 
Annual Report—George F. Reall 

our Position—C. J. Burton, II 

Risk Company, A 
Assigned Risks—William Leslie, Jr. 
Catastrophe Reinsurance—Donald A. Trip 
Competitive Enterprise at its Best—J/. 
Dental Claims—Gabdriel R. Vogelson, D. Ds 8 
Disability Control—S. Bruce 
Enemy in the Streets—Guy E. 
Te ‘¢ Round Table Arnold . v. Flegenheimer 
‘ar 


Ap 
Ape. 137 
Mar. 102 


ees for Saaegeasy —seerrington Putnam .. 
ere King—Eugene F. Gallagh 
Improving the Public’s Tmage—A bert H. Wood 
Independents’ Experience—S. Alexander Bell 
Insurance in Evolution—Ambrose B. Kell 
Is Direct Billing the Answer ?—Robert 
News from London—Denzil Stuart 
Operating Trends—Frank Lan Ju Aug. 89 
Practical Training for Fire Un 4g pepe H, Has ha! py 98 
Priceless Ingredient, The—Joseph V. Bra 
roan: Rate Regulatory Bill—Nat’l jan “a Independent 
ns 
Right Amount, The—B. 8. Stake 
menecsts for Success—G. W. Milbrandt 
wee al Hazard Riskse—Ben T. Hannan 
ay It Looks, een F. Gallagher 
Tax Status of Fire and Casualty 


DOUCHE ..cces ..-Mar. 79 


OFFICE METHODS 


MT Oh I, BN 8s Oh Dies vides chibi cs ccsiercooussvecas re os Th 
Advance Planning—Gus Foressell 33 
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Advance Planning for Service 
Around the Office (monthly) 
Be Original in Copying 
Booklets (money ) “* 
Competitors’ ooperative—Kagnar i MIEN Fé sbccdnas vse 
pa aor all hey Worth Their Salt ?— 

Raymond Dreyfack 
Cooperation—Do You Get It—Guy Fergason 
Cutting Office Costs—William E. Wilson .. 
Cutting Vertying Time 
Data yarns n Omaha—H. Murray Longworth, 

J. Sku 

Delegation oat Follow-up—Guy Fergason 
Development of Skills—i. J. Rose ie 
Don’t Overlook Microfilm (LA.S.A.)—John L. Lamprey, Jr...: 
Functional Cost Accounting—Ralph A. Beebee, Jr., (IASA) } 
Furniture and Equipment Accounting (1.A.S.A.) 

H. Dirk Holleman 
Giving, Getting, and Understanding Instructions 

Guy Fergason 
Management’s Political Responsibilities—Guy Fergason . 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
Modern Carillons 
Office Busybody, The—Guy Fergason 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
One-Ty ing Production—fob H. Crosawhite Fei 
People- PONTE BIRO occ dc ec ccccccccetscsescccecccess 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan, The—Marius M. Martin 
Problem of Gift Solicitation, The—Guy Fergason ............May & 
Salary Administration—Carl R. Harrington, Jr. ............- Apr. 
Saving in Accounting Routines—John C. McGill ........... 
Choosing a Supervisor—D. B. Spangler 
Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor .. 
Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor J 
Te WOW ByGtG occ cccicccccvoscsscdtoedecccescseccccecces 


.June 


-Aug. 3 
...Jduly 
-Aug. 3 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Analysis of Agencies—Don R. Ruetz 
pase te Our Industry—Williford Gragg 
Cee Questions and Answers—American Institute a4 
Part “I—Insurance Principles and Practices May 71, June 85 
Part If—Insurance Principles and Practices ....July 108, Aug. 69 
Employee Dishonest 
Entering the ha 
harles Andolse . 
Tooking Forward—Porter BE GIG So cdccacceaqaccceacsecced AD r. 35 
Market Survey and Analysis—William L. Gallogly, C.P.C.U. hae. 61 
Operation Survival—Kobdert W. Miller Apr. 51 
Quiz of the Month 
Principles of Accounting .............seeeeee0> May 109. June 149 
Principles of Management uly $9, Aug. 76 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Selling Parade (monthly) 
Service for the Customer—Frank E. Mueller, Jr. 
What Is Adequate?—Paul H. Jones, CPCU 
Why Advertise?—John Adam, Jr., CPCU 
Why Dishonesty Insurance?—Arthur J. Hand 


.May 101 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accidental Deaths 
Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index ... 
Company Developments ... 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Home Office and Field Appointments ... 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Directors 

New Publications 
Obituaries 

Rate Changes 

Reports on Companies .... 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Act. Conn., IIL, 
Calif, 
Ariz., Georgia, Nev., 
Maine, Vermont 
Conn., D. C., Mass., 
Burglary 
Kans., N. Y., Va. 
ow 


a EIN Sins 5.6 kde deme ers cork Mar. 158 


Penna., .Aug. 60 
pe eakeddnccandechasseeabeaReds cadences Mar. 158 
Aug. 60 


Homeowners 


uh AGde Sek GcGéeun souenents Khebseessddcnsedadcedeenbadel Apr. 128 
Florida os 
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Mich.” c onn. a5 
Liability Other than Auto 


. Aug. Ariz., Colo., pete 
S. D., Utah, 
Til., Iowa, N. 1. 

Ga., Md., Miss., 


D. C, 


Nebr. 


, Ga., a Me., Nev., N. H., N. D., 
Be ee ceixncctaeoen Sai sicmaney June 96 


5% July 
. L, Tenn., Wash. Aug 60 


Workmen's Comjemation 


La., em. as N. 
Miss., sa 
New Sci 


* 12s 
eerste ~ 150 


» ftp 
Fe. 


{ eerryie Mar. 158 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1960) 


Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) sage ne SE 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, artford 
(Stock Split and Dividend 159 
(Executive Appointments) ...... M, ur. 159 
(Paid-Up Coverage) re 
(Named Agency Head) -Aug. 129 

Afco, New York 
(Executive Elections) ..... 

Agricultural Insurance Group, 
(Budget Plan) 

(Package Policy) ‘ 

Allied Mutua! Casualty, Des Moines 
(Name Changed) 

Allied Mutual Ins. Co 
(New Title) 

Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(To Write Reinsurance) .........¢ Jan. 137 
(Holding Company) .............« Jan. 137 
(Buy Mexican Interest . .-Feb. 143 
(New Life Subsidiary) ‘eb. 143 
(Elected Vice President) ...May 147 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) .June 141 
(Guaranteed Renewable) ...... July 129 
(Writing Commercial R isks) .Aug. 129 

America Fore-Loyalty Group, y York 
(Executive Appointments) Jan. 139 
(Executive Elections) ‘eb. 143 
(1959 Resulis ; -Mar. 159 
(Executive Elections) 141 
(Expanding Operations) 129 
(Management Shift) Aug. 128 

American Casualty Co., Reading 
(Eastern Casualty Purchased) . 143 

American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) .......... Jan. 137 

American General, Houston 
(Dividend Action) f 137 
(Stock Dividend) 159 

American Hardware Mutual, 
(Executive Elections) 
(New President) ..July 129 

American Home Assur. Group, y York 
(Executive Appointments) . 167 

The American Ins. Co., Newark 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) .. -A 2 

American Marine and General, New York 
(Elected President) . ..Apr. 167 

American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Increased Capital) .... ++. -S0M 

American Mutual Ins. Co., Grand Rt apids 
(Merged) ..June 142 

American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(New Vice President) May 147 

American Reinsurance, 
(Dividend Actions) 
(Executive Promotions) 

The American Road Ins. Co., Dearborn 
(New Company) Feb. 143 

American Sentinel, Harrisburg 
(New Address) Jan. 137 

American Shipbuilders & Shipowners, 


July 129 
W ate rtown 
July 129 
July 129 


June 141 
June 141 


M: 
‘Minne: ipol ~ 
-June 141 
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New Y ‘ork 
159 


° Apr. 
Providence 
Jan. 


June 141 


.Mar. 
American States Ins. Co., 
(Stock Control) ..Mar. 159 
(Elected Vice President) Aug. 129 
American Universal, 
(General Counsel) * May 147 
(Executive Elections) .. Aug. 129 
(Elected President) ..May 147 
Atlantic Natl. Assurance, Miami 
v Vice ; ...+-Mar. 159 
Atlantic National, New York 
e New York 
(New President) .. Apr. 167 


Philadelphia 
(Named President) 
India ang polis 
(Stock Dividend) -Mar. 159 
American Surety Group, New York 
(Stock Acquired) -Apr. 167 
(First Vice President) . June 141 
American Title Ins. Co., Miami 
(Stock Dividend) 167 
(Stock Dividend) 137 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
Argonaut Insurance Co., Menlo Park 
(New President) July 129 
Associated Hospital Serv. of New York, N. Y. 
(Heads Blue Cross) Jan. 138 
Atlantic Mutl. Ins. Co., 
(New Coverages) -Feb. 143 
(Moves Headquarters) ..Mar. 159 
(New Vice President) 
(Vice Presidents) 
Bakers Mut. Ins. Co., 
Beneficial Fire & Cas. Ins. Co ; Los - Apoues 
(Purchases Company) ..... Jan. 138 


138 


Kutzton 
June 141 
Rock Island 
June 141 


Berks and Lehigh Mutual, 
(Merged) 

Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
(Executive Election) 
Blue Ridge Insurance Co., Charlotte 

(Name Changed) a 
British General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
New York 
SEE AeGasse tednessscasenvede May 147 
(Name Changed) 


Cal-Farm Insurance Co., 
(Merger Approved) 
The Camden Fire Assn., 
(Named Secretary) 
Cascade Insurance Co., 

(Monthly Billing) Jan. 138 

Carpenter Mut. Ins. Co. of Curwensville, 

Curwensville 
(New Address) 

The Celina roup, Celina 
(Claim Free Discount) 
(Merger) 

(Merger) 

Cimarron Insurance Co. 
Vice President) 

Citizens Casualty Co., New York 
oe ae June 142 

Civil Service Employees Ins., San F: .* isco 
(Stock Dividend) lar. 150 

Combined Ins. Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Commercial Union Fire Ins., 
(Merged) 

Commercial Union Ins. Co. 
(New Title) 

Continental Casualty Co., 
(Special Risks Division) . 144 
(Executive Promotions) . 144 
(Increased Coverage) ............ Mar. 160 
(Dividend Declared) ... ‘ 
(Dividend Declared) .. 

(Sells Interest in U. 8S. Life) 

(Executive Elections) ............ May 147 
(Executive Fiections) June 142 
(Heads Liability Dept.) 

Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Marine Manager) May 147 

Craftsman Ins. Co., Boston 
|, rrr Mar. 160 

Cream City Mutual Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(Control Acquired) "eb. 148 

Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc. 
(Property Affiliate) 


Berkeley 
July 129 
Camden 
June 141 
Tacoma 


. 144 
-May 147 
June 142 
, Cimarron 
July 129 


July 129 
New Y “= 


, New Tox 
May 147 
Chicago 


, Madison 
July 130 


Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 148 
(Executive Elections) June 142 


The Eastern Casualty Co., 
(Purchased) . 148 
(Moves Headquarters) .......... Mar. 160 

Eastern Ins. Co., Wilmington 
(Pays New York Claims) ........ Mar. 160 

Emmco Ins. Co., South Bend 
(New President) 

Empire Mutual Ins. ey. Cary York 
(Absorbs N. Y. Mut. 8.) July 

Empire Mutual Ins. C a i. hiladelphia 
(New Address) Feb. 144 

Employers’ Assur. Corp., London 
(Plan to Merge) ..........+++s.- Mar. 164 

Mnstoose Cas. Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 

nares Mutual Cas. Co., Des Moines 

xecutive Elections) Apr. 168 

Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(New Chairman) 

(Executive Elections) 

we Reinsurance Corp., Kans 
(Executive Elections) 

(Stock Offering) .................May 148 


Farm Bureau Mutual of Washington, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 
The Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York 
(New President) 
Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 
Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Elections) Aug. 130 
Financial General Ins. Group, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 144 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Franc ne 0 
(Stock Dividend) . 138 


Reading 


Apr. 167 


(Increased Dividend) 
(Ellis Retires) 
(May Enter Life Field) ........../ A 
(No Immediate Life Plans) N ay 

First of Georgia Fire & Cas., Augusta 
(Elected Treasurer) Apr 

Florida Home Ins. Co., Miami 
(Elected President) 

Founder’s Ins., Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) 

Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 

Frankford Mutual Ins. Co., Phila. 
(Reinsures Independent Mutual). 

Franklin Fire and Casualty, 
(Merger Approved) 

Freeport Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Affiliation) 


.Apr. 
Columbus 
Mar. 


June 


General Exchange Ins., 
(Merger) 

General! Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) 

General Union Mutual, Chicago 
(Temporary Injunction) 

Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Stock Fraud Charged) 

Germantown Fire Ins. Co., 
(Capital Change) 

Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Additional Interest) ............ Mar. 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) N 

Government Employees, Washington 
(Compact Automobiles) J 
(Dividend Actions) 
(Stock Dividend) ...........-++++- Mar. 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) 

treat American Ins. Co., New York 
(Organizes Life Subsidiary) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Elected Secretary) 

Gulf Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Capital Change) 


Philadelphia 
Jan. 


The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger Proposal) 
Hardware Mutual Cos., 8 
(Executive Elections) ; 
Harleysville Mutual Ins. Cos., narheenyers 
(Safe Driver Plan) n. 139 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Tiarttora 
(Capital Changes) 
(Capital Change) 
(Change in Title) 
(Executive Appointment) 
(New Vice President) 
(Change in Title) 
Hartley Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 
Hartley Mutual Ins., York 
(New Title) 
Hawkeye Securit 
(Elected President) 
The Home Ins. Co., New York 
(Smith Resigne) 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Purchases Agency) 
(Purchases Prominent Agency) 
Home Mutual Ins. Co., Appleton 
(Vice President) ......-.-.-.e5+0+5 Mar. 


y 132 


yoo 168 
July 131 
.. July 131 


June 143 
, Des Moines 
June 143 


Feb. 145 


Independent Mutual, Philade poate 
(Reinsured by Frankford Mutual Apr. 

Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Re-Orognization) 

Indiana Lumbermens, Indianapolis 
(New President) 

Illinois Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 

Income Indemnity Ins., 
(Merger) 

Industrial Indemnity Co., San Franc isco 
(Monthly Payments) ‘eb. 

Institutional Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Executive ease 9B May 

Phi. 


Rockford 


Insurance ee . A. Cos., 
(Foreign Operat en 
(Dividend Actions) 

(Capital Increase) 
(Stock Dividend) ...... Pry 
(Merger) 
Internationa Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 
a 
(New V Vice President) Mar. 142 
(Executive Promotions) Aug. 131 
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Interocean Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Moves Headquarters) 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids’ 
(Dividend Actions) . Jan. 
Interstate Fire & Cas., 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Increases Dividend) A 
Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) * 


Iowa Natl. Mutual, 
(Promotions) 

Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Ocean Marine Managers ) 
(Increased Capitalization) 
(Executive Changes) 

Kemper Insurance Group, Chicgao 
(Executive Elections) 

Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Cperations) 

LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Moves Home Office) 


Cedar Rapids 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(Senior Vice President) Feb. 146 

The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) 

The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 
(U. 8S. Manager) 

The Lumbermens Mutual, 
(Executive Changes) 
Lycoming Mut. Ins. Co., 

(Surviving Company) 


London 
Mansfield 


u 
Lycoming C wuaty 
pr. 169 


Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
CR hinis bh6de8eeb'eave Mar. 162 
(Elected Treasurer) 144 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 147 
Maryland National Insurance, Bel Air 
(Dividends) May 149 
Mass. Bonding, Boston 
(Offer to Buy Stock) ............. Mar. 162 
(Stock Sale Apr. 169 
(Increase Dividends) pr. 169 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) ....} 149 
(Merger Proposal) July 132 
Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New Y ork 
Metropolitan Fire _ a ey Hartford 
(Executive Vice Presiden May 149 
Michigan Mutual Liability. beiroit 
(Merit Rating Plan) Jan. 139 
(Vice President) ... y 149 
Michigan Surety Co., Lansing 
(Custodianship) ab. 147 
(Further Developments) . 168 
(Liquidation Petition) Apr. 169 
The Millers Mutual Fire, Fort Worth 
(Executive Elections) Mar. 163 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 
(Merged) Apr. 169 
(Custodianship Dissolved) 144 
Mission Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New President) . 131 
Mohawk Ins. Co., New York 
pene GS. a cdeccessnanen Mar. 163 
Motors Ineuranes Corporation, New York 
(Executive Vice Presidents) ...... May 149 
(Merger) Aug. 130 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Wider Coverage) obvecdeveedecedd Apr. AL 
(Flight Insurance) 
(Increased Benefits) pr. 
a Ins. Co. of Pennsylvania, Coliege- 
(New Title) Aug. 132 
National Auto. Ins. Cos., Atlantic Beach 
(Executive Elections) M 149 
National Family Ins., St. Paul 
(New Company) June 144 
National Farmers Group, Denver 
(General Manager) Feb. 147 
National of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Executive Change) " 
(Executive Promotions) ......... May 149 
The Natl. Mutual Ins. Co., Celina 
(Home Office Billing) . 172 
(Merged) June 142 
Natl. Union Fire Ins. Co., 
(Stock Sale) Jan. 140 
Nationwide Mutual Ins., Columbus 
(Compact Car Discount) Feb. 147 
(Executive Asqetatuent) June 144 
New Hampshire Ins. Co., Manchester 
(Extra Dividends) Jan. 140 
(New Policy . 140 
(Executive Feb. 148 


For August, 1960 


Mutual Casualty, New York 

+ fr by Empire Mutual) ...July 130 
Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 

(Elected Secretary) June 145 
North American Reins. Corp., New York 

(Executive Vice President) 

(Executive Elections) ........... May 152 
The North River Ins., New York 

(Increased Dividend) ............Mar. 164 
Northern Assurance Co., London 

i. SB) errr. Mar. 164 

(General U. a Attorney) 
Northern Ins. Co. of New York, New York 
Nortk western Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 

(Acquires Cream City Mutual) ...Feb. 148 

(Vice Presidents) ...........++«+4 Apr. 172 

(Senior Vice President) June 145 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., Ltd., Norwich 

(Combined Operations) Jan. 140 

(Group Management) May 152 


The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Extra Dividend) 

Ohio Farmers Cos 
(Elections) .. .-Mar. 162 
(Budget Plan) June 145 

Old Security Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) 


Jan. 140 
Columbus 


Aug. 131 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) N 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Trip Accident Policy) ey Mar. 164 

Pacific Natl. Fire, San Francisco 
(President Resigns) 

The Pacific Underwriters Corp., 
(Executive Vice President) Ap 

The Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., P hiladelphia 
(Name anged) Feb. 148 

The Pennsylvania Ins. Co., P hitadelphia, 
(New Title) Feb. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Ins. Co., 


June 145 
—_ 
or. 172 


Phila. 
June 145 
Wilkes 
Barre 
(New Title) Aug. 131 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual, Wilkes Fema 
(Title Changed) Aug. 131 
Penney ivanie Mutual, Collegeville 
Q tle) Aug. 132 
Peo es Indemnity Ins. Co., Conway 
(Elected President) Apr. 172 
The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Premium Payment Plans) Jan. 141 
(Minneapolis Fire Absorbed) ....Apr. 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Chief Executive Officer) a 
Porto Rican and American, San Juan 
(New President) 
Preferred Ins. Co., Grand Rapids 
(Acquires Southwestern Indem.) / 
(Named Vice President) 
(Writes Horse Mortality) 
Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Executive Elections 
Protection Mut. Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Executive Vice President) 
Providence Washington Ins., 
(Dividend Action an 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) M 


o Ae 
Providence 


The Quaker City Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Named President) Mar. 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Increased Dividend) July 132 
Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 
(To Sell in Supermarke ts) May 153 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) Feb. 148 
(Executive Promotions) 5 
Rochdale Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, N 
(Knight Bachelor) 
Hane Ap ae, 
(Named Secreta 
The Republic Tndetsnity, Columbus 
(Merger Approved) 
Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Boatowners Policy) 
—— Insurance Co., 
Named Vice President) 
Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., Edinburg 
(Combined Be ee J 
(Group Mana 
Security Fire & 
(New Title) 


vew Y rork 
Feb. 


Je 
Hartford 
Av 


Security Ins. Co. of New Haven, a. Haven 
(Increases Dividend) pr. 172 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Executive Elections) Jan. 141 

The Seven Provinces Ins. Co. Ltd., The 

Hague, Holland 
(Trust Fund Established) .......Apr. 173 

Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary ) 

Snake River Mutual Fire, Boise 
(Title Changed) Aug. 132 

Snake River Mutual Insurance, 

(New Title) Aug. 132 

Southern General Ins., Atlanta 
(Purchased) » 146 
(Member of G.A.C.) . 132 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty, euuee 
(Executive Elections) Mar. 165 
(Offer Made for Co.) Apr. 173 

Southwestern Indemnity Co., Waco 
(Acquired by Preferred Ins.) phei 172 

Springfield- Monarch Ins. = ayn on 
(Chairman of the Board) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Affiliation) 

The Standard Ins. Co., Tulsa 
(Stock Dividend) 

Cc. V. Starr and Co., New York 
(Vice President) 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., 
(compet Automobiles) 
(Calif. Revisions) 

(Auto Coverage) 
(Executive Elections) 

St. Paul Companies, St. Paul 
(Acquires Life Company) 

The Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters Surety Field) .. July 133 

Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) ............. May 153 

The Surety Insurance Co., Greenville 
(Vice President) July 133 


June 146 
Bloomington 


Feb. 148 


Texas Employers’ Group, Dallas 
(Executive Elections) ‘eb. 149 
(Vice President and Treasurer) ..June 146 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 154 
Trans America Corporation, San Francisco 
(Stock Registration Approval) ...F 49 
(Stock Acquisition) Apr. 173 
Transportation Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Named President) 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Named Vice President) 
(Named Vice President) . d 
(Elected Vice President) f 
United Fire & Cas. Co., Cedar Rapid 
(Stock Dividend) Apr. 174 
United Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Increased Dividend) Apr. 174 
United States F. & G., Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) May 164 
Unity Fire and General, 
(New Secretary) May 154 
Universal Automobile Ins. Co., Tndiainapots 
(Motor Scooters) Apr. 173 
(Expands Operations) ............d July 133 
Universal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) 
Universal Insurance, New York 
(Offer for Stock) 
Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) 


July 133 
June 146 


Vermont Accident Insurance, Rutland 
(Purchased by Beneficial) J 

Washington Farm Mutual, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) 

Washington General Ins., New 
(New Vice Presidents) ...........: July 136 

Westchester Fire Ins. Co., New York 
(Increased Dividend) 

The Western Casualty and Surety, 
(Capital Increase) 
Windsor Mutual Ins., 

(Merged) 
Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 
(Executive Elections) 
Wolverine Ins. Co., Battle Creek 
(Named Vice President) .........+ Apr. 174 


July 129 


Fort Scott 
July 136 
Hamburg 


Zurich-American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
(Participating Policies) Feb. 149 
(Auto Plan Piebwaaceaceceue Mar. 165 





« « « <LIST OF ADVERTISERS > 


Advanco Products, Inc., Elmhurst, N. ¥ 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn, ....... 
Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
Airkem, Inc., New York, sone 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Casualty Co., "Reading, Pa 
American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, ! 
American Equity Insurence Group, Miami, 
reer Fire & Casualty Co., Oriando, Fla. 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J 
Aerie Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, 
American Plan Corp., New York, } 
American Reinsurance Co., New 
American Surety Co., New York, 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, 


terkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. . 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, eee 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La 


Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif 
Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago, Lil 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Case. 


Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Il ane 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N. \ 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S , 


Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 


Financial General Group, Des Moines, Iowa . 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif Jexueas 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y 
Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, Cali 


General Electric Co., Louisville, Ky 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth Texas 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. ¥ : 


Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. ¥ 

Hartford Fire Group, Hartford, Conn 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y 

Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co Fort Worth, 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 


Ins-Bank Associates, Dallas, Texas 
Ins. Co. of North America, Pp hiladelphia, Pa. oe 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa 


Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 


London Group, New York, N. ¥ 

London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, 


Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. J 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, me. 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Mcntreal, Canada 

Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Concord, Mass. .......... 23 24 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, ’N. Y 


National Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New Hampshire Insurance Co., Manchester, N. 


Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, ( 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
O'Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, California 

Pacific National Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif. 
Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Paramount Underwriters, San Francisco, Calif. 

Pastor & Co., Louis J., Chicago, IIL. 

Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, waeeree,,. 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. 

Penna, Lumbermens Mutual Ins, Co. ‘nits delphia, 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Pinkertons National Detective Agency, New York, N. Y. 
Preferred Fire insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Preferred Risk Insurance Group, Fayetteville, 2 
Prudential Insurance Co. America, Newark, N. J 


Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, LIL. 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 
Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal Exchange Group, New York, N. 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, m. Ba 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Schroeder Hotel Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Seibels, Bruce and Co., Columbia, 8S. C 

Shelby Mutual Insure ance Co, Shelby, Ohio 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, 
Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

State Farm Mutual Insurance Co., Bloomington, 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, » « 

Stewart, Smith (¢ ‘anada), Ltd., Montreal, 
Strudwick Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Swett & Crawford, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., ¢ ‘hicago, 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio .... 


Ww ashington ms mae Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran Ty ‘Linder, New York, N. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.. New York. N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 


Zurich-American Insurance Co’s., Chicago, Il, 


INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 


a p “The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 


which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Hardly any group is too small to get insurance 
under The Travelers umbrella! If four or more people are em- 


ployed in your client’s business—the minimum number varies from state to state—The Travelers has a new 


package of benefits for him and his employees. @ Life Insurance, Accidental Death, Weekly Disability 
Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits are available in most states. @ Amounts 


of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies Hartroro 15. conn. 


Travelers man about the employee plan for “Four or More.” 


P.S. How about this plan for your own agency? 
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